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A  CHANT  OF  ITMPIRE. 

Ilonic-Dwellcrs. 

CiRi’A  Mothhk  of  iniglity  nations, 

Co-heir  witli  tlie  travelled  sun, 

Whose  life  is  the  life  of  many. 

Yet  wells  from  the  heart  of  one, 

(Jive  ear  to  thy  children’s  voices 
Now  borne  to  thee  swift  and  strong. 
As  the  note  of  their  exultation 
Upsoars  on  the  wings  of  song  ! 

O  s[)ell  of  the  breath  of  Music 
In  souls  that  have  ears  to  hear. 

That  breaketh  all  bars  asunder 
And  bringeth  the  distant  near  ! 

For  lo  !  at  her  wand’s  uplifting 

The  North  and  the  South  are  spanned. 
And  East  is  with  \Vcst  united. 

And  all  with  the  ^Motherland  ! 

Empire-Builders. 

Ah  !  that  is  the  word 
We  fain  had  heard 
When  the  wilderness  hemmed  us  in. 

As  we  felled  the  forest  or  tilled  the  fen, 
And  far  from  the  holy  haunts  of  men 
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IjOiiged  sore  for  the  clay  to  be  once  again 
Made  one  with  our  kith  and  kin. 

O  heart,  now  listen  ! 

O  lips,  be  dumb  ! 

The  day  was  coming. 

The  day  has  come  ! 

IIuuic-DwfUcrs. 

And  ye  that  marvel  whereof  we  sing, 
liook  up  and  behold  a  wondrous  thing. 

How  folk  ii|X)n  folk  adult  and  free. 

Builders  of  Britain  beyond  the  sea. 

Whoso  valour  and  worth 
I'lnzone  the  earth. 

Yet  babe-like  yearn  to  their  iSfcRher’s  knee, 

With  home-felt  rapture  renown  her  reign. 

And  thrill  to  the  tones  of  her  triumph-strain. 

AU  Voices'  United. 

Hail  fair  and  majestic  Em|)ire, 

From  ages  beyond  our  'ken 
The  hope  and  the  home  of  Freedom, 

The  love  and  the  fear  of  men  ! 

For  one  with  the  seas  thy  splendour, 

.\nd  one  with  the  winds  thy  way. 

And  the  web  of  thine  endless  stciy 
Is  woven  by  night  and  day 
Of  Ocean’s  infinite  travail. 

Criss-crossed  with  the  to  and  fro 
Of  a  thousand  keels  returning, 
thousand  that  outward  go ; 

For  a  might  that  is  elemental 
Hath  budded  thee  there  sublime. 

And  he  that  would  break  thy  bulwarks 
Mu.st  carry  the  walls  of  Time. 

James  Rhoades. 


THE  ITALIAN  liEVELSE. 


Ir  was  well  known  at  the  Italian  Headquarters  for  some  months 
past  that  a  big  Austrian  offensive  was  being  planned  and  that  it 
was  to  be  solidly  backed  up  by  German  forces.  Obviously  this 
was  also  known  to  the  British  War  Office,  it  was  an  open  secret 
that  Bavarian  infantry  divisions  were  being  concentrated  in  the 
Jnnsbruck  sector  and  that  German  heavy  guns  which  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Russian  front  had  been  gradually  accumu¬ 
lated  under  the  direction  of  specially  deputed  German  ordnance 
experts. 

The  otfensive  was  to  take  ])lace  during  the  summer,  but  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  German  High  Command — though 
probably  owing  to  the  seriousness  of  the  English  pressure  on  the 
Western  front — it  was  postponed,  and  nothing  more  was  heard 
of  it  till  the  middle  of  September,  when  it  became  common 
knowledge  up  at  Head(]uarters  that  a  big  concentration  of 
Austro-German  divisions  with  heavy  artillery  was  being  (piietly 
efi'ected  in  the  Tolmino  sector.  ' 

ft  was  therefore  evident  that  the  long-sixjken-of  olTensive  was 
about  to  materialise,  and  I  am  convinced  that  General  CadorJia 
was  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  that 
hung  over  him.  One  must  therefore  nde  out  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  advanced  that  the  Austro-German  attack  came  as  a 
surprise  and  that  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  Italian  Army 
was  lacking  in  vigilance. 

d’he  splendid  results  achieved  by  the  Italians  on  the  Bainsi/.za 
plateau  in  August,  which  were  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
im])ortant  successes  in  ]\[ay,  when  Monte  Knk  and  iMonte  Vodice 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ison/.o  were  captured  by  the  Florence  and 
Avellino  Brigades,  engendered  a  confidence  which  unfortunately 
was  destined  to  be  but  short-lived  and  had  to  give  way  to  a  more 
sober  estimate  of  their  import. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events  it  looks  as  though  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrians  from  their  long-prepared  and  cherished  positions 
in  the  region  of  the  rhiaiX)vano  valley  was  but  a  skilfully 
engineered  ruse  de  rjnerre  on  a  big  scale  with  reckless  disregard 
for  the  sacrifice  of  life  entailed  :  for  it  now  seems  certain  that 
whenever  they  decided  to  call  a  halt  to  the  Italians  it  was  in 
their  power  to  do  so. 

I  was  ])re.scnt  at  the  big  offensive  in  August,  and  I  had  the 
iinj)ression,  which  I  endeavoured  to  convey  in  my  despatches, 
so  far  as  the  Censor  permitted  it,  that  the  Austrians  were  not 
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putting  out  their  lull  strength  ;  their  artillery-lire  ap[)eared  to 
me  to  be  lacking  in  backbone,  and  this  impression  was  supported 
by  the  signilicant  remark  made  to  me  at  the  time  hy  a  liritish 
gunner  to  the  ell'ect  that  he  was  convinced  tliat  the  Italians  were 
tiring  quite  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  enemy.  It  would  now 
seem,  theretore,  that  there  was  method  in  tlieir  short-coming, 
and  that  the  Austrian  artillery  hail  for  some  very  good  reason 
been  instructed  to  husband  their  ammunition — in  all  probability 
the  Germans  were  not  yet  ready  to  send  all  the  promised  rein¬ 
forcements  owing  to  the  continued  pressure  on  the  Western  front. 

In  the  meantime  there  were  unmistakahle  signs  that  the 
Austrians  were  by  no  manner  of  means  defeated  or  even  so  hard 
hit  as  might  have  been  expected  after  the  series  of  reverses  they 
had  exjK'i'ienced.  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  some 
German  troops  were  already  with  them,  though  1  never  heard 
of  any  Germans  amongst  the  thousands  of  prisoners  taken— l)iit 
whatever  the  cause  there  is  no  ipiestion  but  that  there  was  some 
master-brain  directing  the  Austrians,  and  their  retirement  had 
its  fixed  limitations,  as,  in  spite  of  all  the  desperate  valour  of  the 
Italians,  the  enemy  continued  to  hold  them  up  at  vital  points 
which  had  evidently  been  decided  on  beforehand. 

This,  for  instance,  was  particularly  noticeable  at  Monte  San 
Gabriele,  where  the  struggle  for  the  summit  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  appalling  fights  of  the  war.  The  Austrian  infantry 
liad  been  ordered,  so  it  was  learned,  to  hold  on  here  at  all  costs, 
and  day  by  day  the  conflict  continued  with  varying  successc's  for 
both  sides  till  the  crest  of  the  mountain  became  a  veritable 
shambles  and  all  traces  of  trenches  weie  comj)letely  obliterated. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  terrible  losses,  the  Austrians  held  tight,  and 
rest'rves  after  reserves  were  sent  u|)  only  to  be  decimated  by  the 
never-ceasing  fire  of  the  Italian  batteries. 

The  Italian  los.ses  must  have  been  terribly  heavy  also,  h'or- 
tunately,  perhaj)s,  'casualty  lists  are  not  published  in  Italy,  or 
the  fortitude  of  the  nation  might  have  been  sorely  tried.  5et 
there  was  never  any  sign  of  wavering  or  disaffection  amongst 
the  troo[)S,  whose  moral  1  always  thought  was  al)ove  all  question, 
in  spite  of  the  most  terrible  ordeals  and  hardshi[)s  human  beings 
could  be  called  on  to  face. 

The  unexpected  strength  of  the  resistanee  at  this  ])oint  evi¬ 
dently  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise  to  Cadorna  and  coin|)elled 
him  in  conseijuence  to  relax  his  offensive  in  the  valley  of  Chia- 
jK)vana,  which  was  slowly  but  successfully  working  round  towards 
the  north-east  of  Gori/ia  with  the  ultimate  object,  T  believe,  of 
outflanking  the  jiositions  on  the  Hermada. 

In  the  middle  of  Septembi'r  it  bi'came  known  that  the  .\ustrians 
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were  massing  several  divisions  with  artillery  in  this  sector,  and 
it  was  realised  that  any  t'nrth(“r  erideavonr  to  advance  here  would 
now  h(‘  hotly  contested  and  mean  enormous  sacrifice  of  life, 
which  Cadorna,  as  is  well  known,  always  endeavours  as  much  as 
|H)Ssible  to  avoid. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  a  rumour  spread  that  tlu*  long- 
s|X)ken-of  German  reinforcements  were  arriving  in  the  Tolmiiu) 
sector.  As  has  been  since  proved,  rumour  for  once  was  correct. 

Those  must  have  been  anxious  days  at  TL'adipiarters ;  althougli 
on  the  face  of  it  a  very  big  victory  had  been  gained,  there  had 
been  every  indication  that  the  Austrians  were  in  very  much 
greater  strength  than  was  anticipated,  and  they  were  now 
stronger  numerically  than  ever— of  that  there  was  no  (piestion. 

With  the  menace,  therefore,  of  a  hig  Austro-German  thrust 
pending  in  the  near  future,  Cadorna  had  no  option  but  to  suspend 
the  operations  he  was  carrying  out  to  the  north  of  Gorizia,  as 
there  were  ominous  and  unmistakahle  signs  that  it  would  be 
courting  a  disaster  to  attempt  any  further  effort  in  that  direction 
for  the  moment.  8o  a  halt  was  called,  and  road-making  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  conquered  terrain  alforded  a  reasonable  pre¬ 
text  for  the  abandonment  of  the  otTcnsive  for  the  time  being. 

But  although  the  hig  operation  was  stopped  the  bombardment 
of  what  remained  of  the  Austrian  lines  on  and  around  San 
Oabriele  and  San  Danielo  continued  without  intermission,  though 
one  could  not  fail  to  notici*  that  the  Austrian  batteries  hardly 
ever  vouchsafed  a  serious  reply  to  it. 

They  indulged  in  what  one  might  term  a  daily  “strafe,”  which, 
however,  seldom  lasted  longer  than  a  coiqde  of  hours  or  so,  and 
when  that  ceasc'd  you  could  motor  in  comjiarativc  safety  any¬ 
where  along  the  roads  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  positions — 
in  fact,  the  men  in  the  advanced  jiositions  got  almost  to  know 
the  time  when  the  “strafing  ”  was  likely  to  begin. 

This  intermittent  firing  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians  was  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  Front,  for  at  no 
time  was  it  ever  severe  enough  to  pint  a  stop  to  the  road-making 
and  other  o]>erations  that  were  being  carried  out. 

In  Gorizia  it  was  especially  marked,  so  much  so  in  fact  that 
whenever  one  went  there  one  had  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
it  was  by  )xn’mission,  as  it  were,  of  tlu'  Austrians,  as  they  could 
unquestionably  have  sto]ip('d  all  access  to  it  or  have  jxnmded  it 
to  atoms  in  twenty-four  hours  had  they  been  so  minded  ;  for  there 
was  no  gainsaying  it,  the  town  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian 
liattcries  on  San  Marco  and  the  ])lateau  of  Ternova  from  the 
day  it  was  captured  by  the  Italians  last  year. 

Curiously  enough,  though  there  were  several  shops  open  and 
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some  two  thousand  inhabitants  still  there — wlio  were  evidently 
case-hardened  to  the  daily  scare  of  hig  projectiles  and  aeroplane 
bombs — ]  was  reminded  not  a  little  of  one’s  life  in  Kheims  during 
the  early  days  of  the  bombardment. 

One  could  not  help  wondering  what  reasons  the  Austrians  could 
have  had  in  sparing  the  ])lace  at  all,  except  perhaps  to  jn-olong 
its  agrmy,  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  for  it  was  actually  being 
destroyed  piecemeal,  and  the  change  the  continual  homhardnient 
had  brought  about  during  the  past  year  was  as  startling  as  it 
was  pathetic. 

A  curious  state  of  affairs  existed,  and  it  was  fully  recognised 
by  the  Italians  that  any  further  driving  back  of  the  Austrians 
would  have  sealed  the  doom  of  Gorizia  as  an  existing  town,  though 
it  would  have  given  tlu'm  a  secure  tenure  of  its  ruins. 

]t  is  of  interest  to  relate  this  as  it  conveys  some  idea  of  the 
status  quo  in  this  sector  of  the  Front  in  August,  though  it  must 
he  exjdained  that  the  town  of  Gorizia  was  actually  of  no  im¬ 
portance  at  any  time  in  the  o))erations  which  were  being  carried 
out  in  the  north-east  of  the  canton  of  Gorizia  and  which  entered 
largely  into  tlie  whole  scheme  of  the  Italian  offensive. 

Meanwhile  on  the  rock-bound  desolate  waste  of  the  Carso  sub¬ 
stantial  ]irogress  was  being  made,  and  at  one  advanced  jX)int 
where  there  was  an  observation  ])ost  witli  a  )X)werful  marine 
telesco|>e  one  could  see  Trieste — the  goal  of  our  hopes — so  dis¬ 
tinctly  tliat  you  could  actually  distinguish  the  traftic  along  its 
front — so  near  and  yet  so  far!  Towering  in  between,  gaunt  and 
threatening,  was  the  huge  massif  of  the  Hermada  which  liad  been 
transformed  into  a  vmitahle  Gibraltar,  it  was  said,  and  which 
gave  the  impression  of  some  crouching  monster  guarding  the 
Austrian  seaport. 

To  reach  the  ])osition  from  which  tins  thrilling  ])anorama  was 
to  be  seen  one  passed  through  scenes  of  warfare  which  fdled  you 
with  elation,  and  inspired  a  confidence  in  the  future  that  one 
never  dreamed  could  be  upset.  The  chances  of  the  Austrians 
ever  regaining  ])ossession  of  all  the  vast  territory  that  had  been 
wrested  from  them  appeared  to  be  absolutely  nil. 

All  around  was  evidence  of  the  wonderful  organisation  and 
energy  of  the  Italians — it  was  a  veritable  hive  of  activity.  Some¬ 
how,  whenever  I  visited  this  sector  of  the  Front,  I  was  always 
reminded  of  a  big  estate  being  rajiidly  developed. 

Those  marvellous  roads,  or,  rather,  military  causeways,  which 
the  Italian  engineers  have  a  veritable  genius  for  constructing, 
were  being  ])ushed  forward  with  feverish  haste  everywhere — 
apparently  leading  to  nowhere  in  many  instances,  but  all  part 
and  parcel  of  some  big  scheme. 
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You  came  across  big  gnu  [lositions  cleverly  camouflaged  in  the 
most  unexpected  [)laces.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  rocky  heights 
were  splendidly  built  huts  for  the  troo{)s  resting  after  their  sp(‘ll 
in  the  trenches.  These  cantonments  were  (juite  a  feature  in  the 
landscape  and  were  carried  out  on  the  most  up-to-date  juinciples, 
and  proved  how  well  the  Italian  soldier  is  cared  for. 

On  all  sides  were  to  he  st'en  men  eager  at  their  work  and  full 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth;  in  fact,  this  chin  was  so  remarkable 
that  it  never  failed  to  he  noted  by  visitors  to  the  Front,  and  it 
was  what  chiefly  impressed  me  whilst  I  was  with  the  Italian 
Army. 

1  have  from  the  very  outset  of  the  war  never  ceased  m  my 
endeavours  to  convey  a  wider  know  halge  of  the  im|)ortance  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  Italian  Front,  and  the  collapse  of  llussia  further 
accentuated  the  necessity  for  hearing  this  in  view. 

The  rumours  of  Austrian  “tiri'dness”  have  always  proved  to 
he  much  exaggerated,  so  it  was  a  certainty  that  sooner  or  later 
events  on  the  Italian  side  would  assume  a  signiticance  of  un¬ 
pleasant  magnitude  unless  they  were  forestalled  by  adequate 
precautions. 

In  spite  of  the  daily  record  of  C'adorna’s  wondrous  successes, 
there  was  always  the  haunting  solicitude  of  what  might  hapjKui 
if  Ihissia  did  not  recover  and  (Jermany  in  consequence  could  with¬ 
draw  really  substantial  forces  from  her  Eastern  front  and  unite 
with  Austria  to  overwhelm  their  former  ally. 

.\s  the  weeks  passed  and  lUissia  sank  di'epcu'  and  deeper  into 
the  slough  of  anarchism  one  h.dt  with  ever-increasing  conviction 
and  disquietude  that  the  Allies  were  tempting  Providence  on  this 
front,  for  it  was  certain  that  Italy  could  never  he  strong  enough 
to  hear  the  brunt  of  a  combined  attack  by  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  ('verything  jiointed  to  such  a  contingency  arising  at  any 
moment  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  re])orts  of  the  massing  of 
•Viistro-German  divisions  on  the  INfiddle  Ison/.o. 

What  suggested  itself  obviously  as  urgent,  therefore,  was  the 
dispatch  of  an  Anglo-French  Army,  with  at  least  five  hundred 
guns,  to  the  Carso,  to  co-operate  with  the  Italians  in  the  event 
of  an  Austro-German  attack  or  to  ensuie  the  continued  success 
of  the  advancH'  towards  Trieste. 

'Plu'  visit  of  TiOrd  Derby  to  this  front  in  August,  accompanied 
by  two  advisory  Generals — conveyed  the  iinjiression  that  the 
im|K)rtance  of  hacking  up  the  Italians  with  something  more  sub¬ 
stantial  than  a  mere  handful  of  guns  had  at  length  been  rc'cog- 
nised  by  the  Allies.  Whatever  decision,  however,  was  reached 
when  he  returned  to  luigland,  no  steps  were  taken,  as  far  as  one 
could  judge,  to  increase  the  allic'd  reinforcements  here. 
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Without  desiring  to  cntcu-  tlie  lists  of  the  controversy  wliich 
has  been  raised  with  I’eh'rence  to  the  conjecture  as  to  tlu'  relative 
strengths  of  the  Italian  and  Anstro-dernian  Arinii's  before  thtj 
coniiuenceinent  of  the  onslaught,  1  cannot  avoid  expressing  the 
strong  opinion  that  had  the  altered  status  of  alfairs  on  the  Italian 
Front  consequent  on  the  Ifussian  military  collapse  in  ^Nfarch  been 
fully  grasped  the  present  humiliating  jKisition  would  have  been 
avoided. 

There  is  nothing  to  he  gained  by  “jobbing  backwards,”  as  thev 
say  on  the  Stock  FiXchange,  hut  in  endeavouring  dis]^assionately 
to  arrive  at  some  pnunises  as  to  the  initial  cause  of  the  Italian 
disaster,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  had  there  been  a 
determined  co-ordination  of  Allied  elTort  on  the  Carso,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  (feneral  Cadorna’s  magnificent  ollensive  in  August, 
the  Austro-German  attack  would  lu'ver  have  taken  place  at  all, 
and  by  now  Trieste  would  have  been  within  reach,  instead  of  being 
further  away  than  ever. 

The  events  of  the  past  fortnight  have  so  entirely  altered  the 
relative  )X)sitions  of  tin'  Allies  that  onc'  can  no  longer  write  of 
Italy  as  a  se|)arate  front,  so  the  e.stahlishment  of  an  Allied  War 
Council  brings  us  all  into  line  at  last. 

We  are  all  in  tlu'  same'  boat,  so  whether  our  men  fight  for 
the  common  cause  on  the  Veneto  jilain  or  in  the  mud  of  Flanders 
the  objective  is  identical — to  defc'at  the  Hnns  at  all  costs. 

I  have  been  asked  if  I  think  that  Italy,  after  her  staggering 
blow,  can  still  win  through,  and  I  must  confess  that  after  all  I 
have  seen  of  the  Italian  Army  during  the  many  months  I  have 
been  with  it  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  question  came  to 
me  as  a  ])ositive  shock. 

The  mere  suggestion  that  there  is  any  doid)t  that  the  men — 
heroes  all — who  captured  iNFonte  Xero,  the  Tofana,  the  blood- 
soaked  ridge  of  Podgora,  San  iSFichele,  Gorizia,  and  won  their 
way  yard  by  yard  across  thi'  d('solate  slu'll-swept  waste  of  the 
Carso  are  likely  to  have  changed  so  suddenly  that  in  a  few  days 
they  have  been  metamorphosed  by  the  insidious  agents  of  the 
German  peace  propaganda  into  a  state  of  nerveless  impotence 
boggles  my  imagination,  and  I  refuse  to  believe  it. 

Those  splendid  regiments  of  Alpini,  Arditi,  and  Bersaglieri 
with  their  magnificent  records  cannot  have  degenerated  on  the 
s])ur  of  the  moment,  as  it  w'ere,  into  a  mob  of  chicken-hearted 
runaways — it  is  inconceivable — and  the  same  reflection  applies 
to  all  the  troops. 

Xo  ;  certain  trench-wc'ary  units  may  have  succumbed  to  the 
wiles  of  the  Hun  emissary,  and  through  their  defection  have 
impei-illed  the  safety  of  the  nation,  hut  the  Italian  Army  as  a 
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wliole  is  still,  I  am  convinced,  what  it  was — staunch,  courageous, 
and  patriotic ;  and  when  the  inevitahle  ellects  of  the  disaster  have 
worn  olT,  and  the  dis|x)sition  of  the  new  line  of  defence  is  com¬ 
pleted,  we  shall  see  the  Army  again  facing  its  hereditary  foe 
with  all  its  old-time  determination  and  valour. 

But  fair  words  hutter  no  ])arsnips ;  facts,  however  unpleasant, 
must  he  squarely  faced,  and  it  would  he  futile  to  attempt  to 
minimise  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  The  Austro-Germans 
are  undoubtedly  in  overwhelming  force  and  flushed  with  victory. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  Front  will  have  to  be  reorganised,  and 
this  will  necessarily  take  .some  time  ;  such  complete  confusion 
as  the  precipitate  retirement  has  brought  about  cannot  he 
remedied  in  a  few  days. 

Kverything  has  to  he  practically  started  anew — hutments,  held 
hospitals,  de])6ts,  stores,  lines  of  communication,  telephones, 
telegraphs,  and  all  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go  towards 
making  up  the  completeness  and  preparedness  of  a  big  army  in 
the  field  and  all  of  which  existed  in  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  vast  area  that  has  been  evacuated. 

Fortunately  the  Italians  are  “hustlers,”  and  it  is  therefore 
certain  no  time  will  he  lost  in  re-establishing  some  semblance  of 
the  old  order  of  things  once  the  Army  regains  its  equilihrium, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  invaders  can  he  held  up  long  enough 
to  gain  breathing  time. 

The  brilliant  jilan  of  campaign  of  von  Below  .succeeded  mainly 
by  reason  of  its  lightning-like  rajiidity,  and  he  may  endeavour 
to  continue  forcing  the  pace  with  the  object  of  obtaining  a  decisive 
issue  before  the  reinforcements  of  the  Allies  are  able  to  join  up 
in  their  full  strength.  His  co?/p  was  engineered  with  such 
masterly  ri'gard  to  all  probable  contingencies  and  has  been  carried 
out  so  far  with  such  precision  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  express 
any  optimism  as  to  the  immediate  future.  One  must  acknowledge 
that  the  situation  is  as  serious  as  could  well  be  for  the  moment. 

Tn  the  meantime  tlu'  Italian  1st  and  3rd  Armies  have  been 
withdrawn  in  the  direction  of  the  Fiave  river,  which  forms,  so  it 
is  stated,  a  natural  line  of  defence  against  an  invading  army 
advancing  from  tlu'  North. 

Italian  rivers  are,  however,  uncertain  factors  to  reckon  with, 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  with  few  exceptions  are  de¬ 
pendent  largely  for  tludr  water  supply  on  weather  conditions,  hut, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  river  can  prove  a  serious  obstacle  nowadays  against  a 
determined  foe  hacked  np  by  sufficient  artillery.  This  was  proved 
by  the  Italians  themselves  all  along  the  Isonzo  on  several 
occasions. 
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Time,  position,  and,  above  all,  the  initiative  are  unfortunatelv 
and  indisputably  on  the  side  of  the  Austro-Gennans  for  the  time 
being,  and  therefore  every  hour  will  count.  If,  however,  the 
Italians  have  been  successful  in  withdrawing  on  to  their  new  line 
without  too  great  loss,  it  is  practically  certain  that,  barring 
further  ill-luck,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  up  the  enemy  till 
all  the  British  and  French  troops  and  guns  that  are  being  hurried 
forward  reach  them  ;  but  whether- a  i^rmanent  stand  can  be  made 
along  the  Piave  in  hastily  improvised  positions  time  alone  will 
show. 

The  situation  presents  heartrending  difficulties  which  require 
handling  with  the  utmost  strategic  skill  and,  above  all,  with  no 
dallying.  A  new  theatre  of  war  must  be  organised  with  the  least 
|)ossible  delay  on  ground  not  yet  decided  on,  and  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  enemy  has  all  the  advantages  of  being  the  attacker 
— how  long  this  advantage  rests  with  him  depends  on  the  recupera¬ 
tive  quality  of  the  Italian  Army  and  the  number  of  divisions  and 
guns  sent  by  the  British  and  French. 

I  have  always  contended  that  man  for  man  the  Italian  is  far 
and  away  superior  as  a  fighting  machine  to  the  Austrian,  and 
nothing  that  has  hap|)ened  during  the  past  fortnight  can  change 
that  opinion,  which  is  not  based  on  mere  hearstiy,  but  on  what 
I  have  seen  for  myself  during  months  of  campaigning  on  this 
front,  and,  what  is  more,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  Austrians 
have  long  realised  it. 

Only  the  knowledge  of  theii'  numerical  superiority  and  the 
confidence  inspired  by  the  })resence  of  picked  German  divisions 
with  them  to  back  them  u[)  could  havi*  rousc'd  them  to  such  a 
])itch  of  daring  as  they  have  recently  disjdayed.  They  must  have 
been  astounded  at  their  own  ])rowess,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
it  will  tax  tlu'ir  powi'r  of  endurance  vi'ry  seriously  to  keep  it  u|> 
when  the  Italians  pull  themselves  together  again. 

iNfeanwhile  it  will,  of  course,  take  some  days  to  get  the  l)ig 
reinforcements  with  the  necessary  artillery  into  position,  and  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  master-mind  that  planned  and  carried 
out  the  invasion  will  have  foreseen  such  a  contingency  and  have 
all  his  plans  ready  to  cope  with  it,  so  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
until  the  new  front  is  actually  in  existence  other  unpleasant 
surprises  may  be  in  store  for  the  Allies. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  await 
developments  with  such  ])hilosophic  composure  as  we  can  com¬ 
mand,  whilst  endeavouring  to  comfort  ourselves  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  disaster  has,  at  any  rate,  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  a  realisation  of  that  co-ordination  of  action  of  the  Allied 
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Annies  of  which  so  much  has  been  s^wken  during  the  past  two 
years. 

The  decision  of  the  Allies  to  put  in  practice  the  theory  of  a 
single  war  front  under  the  direction  of  an  Allied  War  Council 
is  an  excellent  scheme.  It  should  prove  of  incalculable  value 
when  it  gets  into  working  trim,  provided  it  does  not  expand  into 
a  number  of  advisory  committees  as  so  many  councils  have  a 
knack  of  doing. 

The  Italian  disaster  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  altered  the 
whole  complexion  of  the  war  by  bringing  the  Allies  into  still 
closer  union,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
will  he  turned  towards  Northern  Italy  during  the  next  few  months, 
for  at  last  we  have  the  enemy  fairly  in  the  open,  where  he  will 
have  no  shelter  of  elaborate  trenches,  and  far  from  the  pro¬ 
tecting  wall  of  mountains  at  his  back  on  which  he  has  always 
relied  for  support. 

Provided  the  Italian  Army  can  hold  the  invader  in  check  till 
all  is  in  readiness,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  biggest  battle 
of  the  war  may  be  fought  on  the  plain  of  Friuli. 

To  my  mind  the  saddest  feature  of  the  catastrophe  has  yet  to 
come,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Austrians  will  revenge  themselves 
in  the  usual  Hun  fashion  when  they  are  forced  to  evacuate  the 
territory  they  are  now  occupying,  and  that  its  })icturesque  old 
cities  and  towns  and  smiling  vineyards  are  doomed  to  utter 
devastation. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  disguising  the  fact  that  Italy  will 
recpiire  all  her  fortitude  and  endurance  during  the  coming  months. 
That  she  will  surmount  her  trials  is  unquestionable,  and  that  her 
Army  will  again  give  a  good  account  of  itself  and  eventually 
retrieve  the  disaster  no  one  who  has  visited  the  Italian  Front  will 
doubt  for  a  moment. 

Jl'lil's  iSI.  Price, 

Authur  of  “  Sir  MuiitliK  on  the  Italian  Front." 
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Every  sym[)toiu  of  a  paralysing  anarchy  is  clearly  visible  in 
lUissia  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  a  mind  to  interpret.  There 
is  no  ix)lice  there  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  order ;  no  means 
of  insuring  respect  for  law ;  no  disci[)lined  army  for  effective 
national  defence ;  no  Government  for  the  discharge  of  public 
affairs;  no  principle  of  cohesion  among  the  ethnic,  political,  ana 
social  elements  of  the  country;  ii\  a  word,  one  needs  imagination 
as  well  as  powers  of  observation  to  discern  the  existence  of  a 
nation  or  a  State.  This  is  no  caricature  of  the  reality.  Open  at 
random  the  newspapers  of  Petrograd,  ^loscow,  or  Kielf  and  you 
will  find  abundant  evidence  that  the  organs  of  the  Eussian  State 
are  atrophied  ;  that  rancour  and  class  hatred  are  the  mainsprings  of 
the  chief  political,  social,  and  military  movements  of  to-day;  that 
each  class  believes  its  interests  can  best  be  furthered  by  disorder, 
and  that  the  rising  ix)liticians,  while  devoid  of  the  (qualities  of 
leadership,  are  infected  with  a  dictatorial  temper  incompatible 
with  elementary  })rudence  and  discretion.  Even  the  present  head 
of  the  Government,  to  whom  the  Allied  i>eoples  arc  bidden  to 
look  for  miracles  of  statesmanship  and  genius,  has  no  grasp  of 
the  situation,  no  clear-cut  ideas  on  the  pressing  needs  of  his 
country  or  the  ways  of  sup[dying  them,  no  notioi\  when  to  sur¬ 
render  personal  action  to  higher  interests  and  when  to  insist  on 
administering  drastic  remedies  for  grave  distempers.  He  is  an 
artist  in  words— one  of  the  greatest  of  Eussia’s  average  men. 

Here  is  an  instructive  extract  from  one  of  the  most  Eadical 
Press  organs  of  ^Moscow  -  : — 

“Eussia's  life  flows  rapidly.  Hardly  has  the  third  month  gone 
by  since  the  old  rajime  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  and  we  have 
already  experienced  the  ecstasies  of  universal  cmanci])ation 
from  checks,  dreamt  golden  dreams  of  an  imminent  world- 
brotherhood  and  of  the  i>eace  it  gives,  we  have  been  threatened 
with  internal  strife  and  the  danger  of  State  ruin,  we  have  been 
full-fronted  with  the  |X'ril  of  boundless  anarchy,  we  have 
trembled  for  the  fate  of  our  armies  which  are  struggling  with  the 
foe,  we  have  been  chilled  by  the  shadow  of  approaching  annihila¬ 
tion,  and  now  we  are  again  blithely  speeding  onward  to  hope  and 
activity.”  Those  words  were  written  in  May.  We  have  since  learned 

(1)  Dr.  Dillon's  aitirlo  was  wiittoii  from  abroad  in  October  -before  the 
recent  strujjf'le.s  between  Kerensky  and  the  Jlolsheviks. — Eu.  F.IE 

(2)  Husskia  Vedomosti,  May  20th,  1917. 
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that  the  hope  was  of  brief  duration  and  the  activity  had  a  suicidal 
tendency,  liy  what  standards,  one  may  ask,  do  the  hope-instil¬ 
ling  Press  organs  of  the  Allies  judge  of  the  llussian  outlook? 
People  who,  like  myself,  are  conversant  with  the  elements  of 
the  Pussian  .situation  are  well  aware  that  the  expectations  thus 
roused  are  doomed  to  disappointment — after  having  first  inflicted 
serious  damage  on  the  Allies’  cause.  Why  should  the  Press 
jwrsist  in  thus  impairing  our  highest  interests?  In  this  ca.se 
truthfulness  is  not  only  ethical  but  profitable. 

Buoyed  up  by  hoiK'  in  Russia’s  speedy  recovery  the  Allied 
[)eoples  have  witnessed  tlie  army  being  deliberately  demoralised 
and  then  .set  to  withstand  the  wily  enemy.  They  have  seen  Riga 
and  Jacobstadt  fall  an  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
who  is  free  now  to  advance  against  the  capital  when  he  chooses. 
They  have  beheld  Cronstadt  subjected  to  the  Leninites,  a  dozen  or 
more  republics  formed  and  declared  independent  of  the  Central 
Government,  Finland  drifting  apart,  and  provinces  of  Southern 
and  South-Western  Russia  setting  up  for  themselves.  The  work¬ 
shops  that  were  to  supply  the  army  with  part  of  its  munitions 
are  either  closing  down  or  destroyed  by  fire,  some  of  the  railways 
work  but  fitfully,  others  hardly  at  all,  so  that  foodstuffs  and  fuel 
cannot  be  distributed  where  they  are  needed.  The  peasants  are 
hoarding  their  produce,  determined  to  barter  it  only  for  cloth, 
steel,  textiles,  or  other  necessaries  and  refusing  to  part  with  it 
for  paper  money.  Both  they  and  the  landed  proprietors  have 
put  so  little  money  into  the  soil  that  the  sinister  consequences 
of  this  economy  are  likely  to  make  themselves  painfully  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  This  winter,  for 
example,  the  populations  of  the  cities  and  towns  will  feel  the 
pinch  of  want  to  an  unwonted  di'gree — want  of  fcxxl,  want  of  fiu*!, 
want  of  textile  stuffs.  Later  on  the  peasants  themselves  will 
be  included  among  the  victims  of  the  (jolodovka}  And  the  efl'ects 
of  the  ensuing  struggle  for  .sustenance  upon  a  people  which  has 
abolished  all  moral  and  legal  checks  upon  action  may  be  imagined, 
with  the  help  of  the  true  stories  told  about  the  recent  revolution. 

As  an  army  to-day  depends  upon  the  rear  for  its  supplies,  and 
consequently  for  its  efficiency  in  the  field,  what,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  one  reasonably  expect  from  the  Russian  army  which  has 
nought  to  hope  from  the  rear?  Even  though  it  were  a  model  of 
military  discipline  and  patriotic  zeal,  it  could  achieve  nothing. 
There  are  not  enough  foodstuffs  now  available  for  the  troops  on 
a  campaign,  and,  even  if  there  were,  the  means  of  transporting 
and  distributing  them  are  lacking.  This  hitch  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion,  were  there  none  other,  would  paralyse  the  most  brilliant 


(1)  Little  famine. 
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army  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What  with  strikes,  incendiarism, 
and  scarcity  of  raw  material,  the  worksho[)s  can  no  longer  pro¬ 
vide  their  contributions  of  munitions  and  clothing,  and  nohodv 
in  the  country  is  under  any  illusion  on  the  subject.  In  F’rance 
and  England,  however,  the  public  seems  unable  to  realise  the 
hoi>eless  confusion  into  which  things  have  fallen  there  or  the 
cardinal  fact  that  a  whole  sequence  of  thorny  problems — social, 
political,  military,  financial,  and  technical — must  first  receive  a 
practical  solution  before  the  Ifussian  army,  assuming  it  to  be 
a  disciplined,  trained,  and  smoothly-working  organism,  which  it 
certainly  is  not — could  render  the  moderate  degree  of  assistance 
against  the  common  enemies  which  would  now  satisfy  the  Allies. 
This  is  a  momentous  fact  which  the  Entente  iK'oples  who  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  this  war  should  be  induced  to  grasp,  for  it 
connotes  a  far-reaching  change  of  the  outlook. 

Jtussia,  at  the  outset  of  the  cam[)aign,  was  the  Allies'  main 
hope,  and  it  was  because  of  the  inestimable  services  expected 
from  her  that  they  agreed  to  swerve,  from  one  of  their 
cherished  principles  and  undertook  to  help  her  to  annex  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Her  army  was  then  the  great  steam-roller.  To-day 
Kussia  is  an  aching  void.  Between  these  two  situations  there 
were  many  stages,  and  the  Allied  Governments  were  warned  in 
good  time  of  the  Slavs’  })rogress  through  them  and  of  the  ultimate 
goal.  I,  for  one,  informed  them  in  writing  and  orally,  not  only 
of  the  coming  revolution,  but  also  of  its  approximate  date,  which 
T  set  down  as  ^farch  or  Ajn-il.  They  were  entitled  to  decline  to 
take  |x)sitive  action  on  these  warnings,  on  condition  that  they 
|)ossessed  more  trustworthy  information.  But  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  see  that  they  were  justified  even  then  in  staking  the 
interests  of  the  Allies’  cause  on  a  single  cast  of  the  die.  While 
trusting  to  the  assurances  lavished  by  the  Cadets  first  that  the 
revolution  would  be  postjxmed  until  after  the  war  and  then  that 
Russia’s  policy  would  remain  unchanged  and  her  military  con¬ 
tribution  would  be  even  intensified,  it  was,  I  submit,  their  duty, 
as  trustees  of  the  Allied  nations,  to  make  allowance  and  provision 
for  the  opposite  contingency.  However  sure  they  may  have  been 
of  their  own  reading  of  the  situation,  they  were  bound  to  con¬ 
template  the  other  and  to  adopt  or  concert  measures  to  counter 
its  worst  jxjtential  effects.  And  not  to  have  done  this  is  an  error 
of  judgment  which  it  is  difficult  to  qualify  in  terms  at  once 
adequate  and  seemly.  The  Russian  revolution  found  us  not 
merely  unprepared,  but  unaware  of  the  need  of  any  prtqiaration. 

The  present  conjuncture  and  the  future  prospect  are  dominated 
by  Russia’s  defection,  which  has  cut  much  deiqx'r  into  the  cause 
of  the  Allied  nations  than  seems  to  be  realised  by  most  of  our 
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statesmen  and  publicists.  For  not  only  does  it  modify  the  military 
position  and  the  peace  aims  of  the  belligerents  to  a  noteworthy 
degree,  hut  it  also  contributes  to  determine  the  attitude  of  the 
Allied  peoples  towards  their  own  resix'ctive  Governments.  And 
the  new  attitude  is  not  marked  by  cordiality  or  confidence.  The 
cx-]\rinister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  France,  M.  Pichon,  gives 
plangent  utterance  to  these  views  in  various  newspaper  articles. 
“What,”  he  inquires,  “has  been  the  action  of  the  Allies’  diplo¬ 
macy  in  this  posture  of  affairs?  What  is  it  doing  to  hack  up 
liussian  patriots,  to  second  and  intensify  their  elTorts,  to  help  to 
hind(‘r  their  country  from  being  torn  by  civil  war  and  falling  a 
prey  to  the  foreign  foe  who  is  fomenting  it?  What  has  it  j>ro- 
vided  in  advance  in  order  to  guarantee  under  all  circumstances 
and  at  all  costs  to  our  country — greater  now  than  ever  by  its 
virtues,  its  might,  and  its  sacrifices — the  only  victory  })ossible, 
that  of  arms,  in  case  its  allies  of  the  North  were  to  fail  it?  That 
is  the  question  which  the  country  is  now  putting  and  is  putting 
not  without  anxiety.”  ^ 

The  Allied  statesmen  with  whom  I  have  talked  during  my 
present  journey  on  the  Continent  utter  similar  views  and  take 
lip  the  position  which  1  held  long  before  the  lUissian  revolution, 
that  if  any  member  of  the  Coalition  requires  help  in  the  ordering 
of  its  internal  affairs  that  help  shall  be  tendered  by  the  Entente 
with  all  {>ossible  tact  and  considerateness  and  without  pedantic 
scruples  on  the  score  of  ))olitical  tenets  which  were  framed  for 
(piite  another  set  of  conditions.  “Conservative  instincts”  should 
not  he  allowed  to  block  our  way  to  the  goal.  A  more  supple  and 
resourci'ful  temper  is  requisite  for  dealing  with  the  unwonted 
circumstances  of  the  present  crisis.  Nor  is  it  to  be  gainsaid  that 
the  principle  here  laid  down  may  at  a  given  moment  have  to  be 
applied  to  more  than  one  member  of  the  Coalition  in  the  vita! 
inti'rests  of  that  one  and  of  all.  Indeed,  the  concrete  case  has 
of  late  been  more  than  once  laid  before  me,  and  1  can  well  under¬ 
stand  the  eagerness  of  those  pleaders  for  help  who  represent  a 
vigorous  people,  badly  led,  fitfully  moved  by  headstrong  and 
hostile  currents,  and  betrayed  by  some  of  their  leaders. 

Flit  to  return  to  Fussia.  The  resources  on  which  our  Slav 
ally  depended  for  its  military  and  economic  strength  are  fast 
dwindling.  Every  day  the  news])a])ers  bear  tidings  of  their 
disap|)earance.  On  a  single  September  day  ]  read  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  all  the  machinery  and  buildings  and  also  of 
the  accumulated  stock  of  the  great  cotton  firm  of  Prokhoroff,  of 
^loscow  ;  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  engine  works  in  Kharkoff 
in  consequence  of  strikes ;  of  the  closing  of  the  great  rails  factory 
(1)  Petit  Journal,  September  29th.  1917. 
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near  Ekaterinburg ;  of  the  cessation  of  work  in  the  coal-mining 
districts  of  the  Donetz  l)asin  and  in  Ekaterinoslav,  where  tli(> 
military  had  to  be  called  in  to  suppress  the  tumults.  The  de¬ 
mands  of  the  working  men  for  an  increase  of  wages  are  out  of 
all  relation  to  the  profits  of  the  industrial  enterprises  affected  and 
of  much  else.  The  fact  would  seem  to  he  that,  as  in  the  years 
1905-6,  the  labouring  and  lack-all^  classes  construe  liberty  to 
mean  the  right  to  im[)o.se  their  will  on  the  employers  and  have-all 
classes.  And  that  is  what  they  are  now  so  clumsily  attempting. 
The  total  number  of  operati^'es  employed  by  the  principal  indus¬ 
trial  firms  in  Russia  is  computed  at  2,700,000.  The  working  men 
of  the  Southern  regions  are  now  holding  out  for  a  six  hours’  day 
and  a  rate  of  pay  which  works  out  at  an  average  of  3,500  roubles 
per  man,  or  about  A‘375  at  pre-war  rates  of  exchange.  The  entire 
sum  thus  earned  by  the  working  class  of  Russia,  which  is  hut  a 
small  fraction  of  the  |X)pulation,  would  amount  to  about  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  million  roubles.  In  other  words,  it  would 
come  to  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  national  revenue,  whereas 
the  operatives  and  their  families  together  constitute  hut  one-fifth 
of  the  total  population  !  And  they  refuse  to  work  until  they  get 
this  “living  wage  ’’ ! 

.1  also  find  in  the  same  papers  the  ominous  declaration  of  the 
Director  of  the  Agricultural  ^Nfuseum,  Yakushkin,  on  the  question 
of  cereals.  This  specialist  dissents  from  the  views  published  by 
the  optimistic  Russian  Minister,  and  says  :  “In  this  fourth  year 
of  the  war  the  State  is  faced  with  a  most  arduous  problem  which 
may  he  formulated  as  follows  :  (liven  the  complete  breakdown  of 
the  system  of  communications,  the  barring  of  our  frontiers,  the 
isolation  of  Russia,  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  resources,  how  to 
save  the  nation,  on  the  produce  of  a  very  scanty  harvest,  from 
a  regular  famine.  If  last  spring  the  authorities  proved  unable 
to  induce  the  peasants  to  bring  their  superfluous  foodstufl's  to 
the  markets,  in  spite  of  solemn  promises  that  paper  money  would 
shortly  be  exchanged  for  agricultural  implements  and  textile 
stuffs,  they  have  much  less  chance  of  succeeding  now  that  those 
jiromises  are  seen  to  he  decejdive.”  M.  Kerensky  is  presumably 
aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs,  for  he  is  removing  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  poorer  people  from  the  ca]utal  and  treating  the 
city  as  though  it  were  actually  beleaguered.  None  the  less,  the 
})inch  of  hunger  will  he  felt  this  winter,  and  no  eloquent  speeches 
will  ease  the  pain  or  mitigate  its  destructive  consequences. 

The  decisive  event  in  the  history  of  Russia’s  revolution  is  the 
demoralisation  of  the  army.  Around  that  central  process  almost 
all  the  other  occurrences,  which  interest  the  Allies  directly,  fall 
naturally  into  position.  So  long  as  the  military  organism 
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retained  it.s  pristine  character,  Kussia  di8]iosed  of  means  adequate 
to  resume  her  {X)sition  in  Eurojx*.  And  no  native  ixilitician 
whose  patriotism  is  lighted  up  by  even  a  spark  of  political  intelli¬ 
gence  would  have  countenanced  any  action  calculated  or  likely 
to  lessen  the  strength,  shake  the  compactness,  or  impair  the 
spirit  of  the  troops.  With  the  army  all  desirable  things  were 
possible,  without  it  the  nation  must  lose  its  backbone  and  be 
reduced  to  the  consistency  of  a  jelly  fish.  This  was  almost  self- 
evident.  Yet  the  fatal  .step  towards  the  disgregatioii  of  the 
army  and  the  dismemberment  of  Itussia  was  highly  approved 
by  the  one  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  in  exclusive  possession 
of  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  great  leader,  ^I.  Kerensky. 

yi.  Kerensky  has  what  is  termed  a  good  Press.  His  actions 
are  interpreted  not  only  favourably,  but  must  indulgently,  and 
his  motives,  duly  fathomed  and  correctly  gauged  by  every  corre¬ 
spondent,  are  etherealised.  For  some  he  is  a  Slav  Cromwell,  for 
others  a  greater  Napoleon,  for  well  nigh  all  he  is  Pussia’s  future 
saviour  and  ])resent  hoi)e.  He  and  he  alone  can  save  the  country. 
In  his  wisdom  and  energy  even  the  Allied  Governments  place 
their  trust,  and  they  encourage  the  idea  that  Pussia’s  jxilitical 
magician  will  pour  ichor  into  the  veins  of  the  nation  and  achieve 
wonders  of  creative  statesmanship.  iMay  their  anticipations  be 
fulfilled !  It  behoves  us  to  hope  for  the  future.  Meanwhile 
what  we  know  of  the  past  and  the  present  is  briefly  this. 

Kerensky  was  a  struggling  hut  brilliant  lawyer  down  to  the 
month  of  March,  and  it  is  therefore  to  his  credit  that  he  swung 
himself  forward  and  upward  so  swiftly  once  the  revolution  had 
thrown  open  the  doors  of  fame  and  power  to  men  endowed  with 
stentorian  voices,  rich  imaginations,  and  considerable  fluency. 
In  ]x)litics  he  had  played  but  a  slight  part  as  one  of  the 
thirty  Tjabour  Dejmties  of  the  fourth  Duma.  But  his  professional 
activity  was  coloured  by  politics  and  inspired  by  eloquent  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  masses.  And  he  rendered  a  considerable  service 
to  the  working  men  who  were  tried  some  five  years  ago  for 
revolt  and  other  misdemeanours  in  connection  with  the  troubles 
at  the  TiCna  goldfields.  When  the  revolution  was  achieved 
Kerensky’s  influence,  exerted  through  various  labour  organisa¬ 
tions,  was  somewhat  reluctantly  recognised  by  the  Cadets,  who 
were  obliged  to  apjioint  him  first  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
soon  afterwards  to  the  ^linistry  of  War.  And  here  it  was  that 
he  made  his  newly-acquired  power  felt  throughout  the  land. 

We  know  what  to  think  of  the  man  who,  claiming  to  be  a 
statesman  and  a  patriot,  abolishes  capital  punishment  in  the  army 
and  in  war  time  for  cowards,  rebels,  murderers  of  their  superiors, 
and  traitors  to  their  country.  A  standing  army  may  be  an  un- 
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alloyed  evil  which  every  civilised  State  should  make  haste  to 
abolish.  Prohahly  it  is.  But  so  long  as  the  present  order  of 
things  international  continues,  it  is  an  evil  necessary  to  every 
nation  that  would  fain  live  and  thrive,  and  no  effort  should  be 
grudged  to  render  it  efficient.  Manifestly  it  is  foredoomed  to 
crumble  away  unless  the  pain  of  death  and  other  punishments 
can  be  imposed  on  those  of  its  members  wdiose  actions  are  sol¬ 
vents  of  its  disci})linary  spirit.  Yet  M.  Kerensky  abolished 
capital  punishment,  and,  as  he  thought,  for  ever.  This  he  did 
with  great  deliberation  and  a  flourish  of  trumpets.  He  also 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  criticise  the  orders  of  their  officers,  to  form 
|X)litical  societies,  to  attend  mutinous  meetings,  and  to  stare 
insolently  at  their  superiors  in  lieu  of  saluting  them.  He  went 
further  and  winked  at  the  inexpiable  sin.  Those  who  massacred 
their  officers  were  praised  for  not  having  tortured  them,  and 
sometimes  the  others  were  publicly  and  impersonally  reprimanded. 
The  death  penalty  was  abolished  and  the  doors  of  prisons  taken 
off  their  hinges.  That  in  all  this  his  intentions  were  upright 
and  his  aims  patriotic  we  learn  from  those  enthusiastic  journalists 
who  discovered,  analysed,  and  classified  them.  That  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  calamitous  to  his  owm  peo|>le  we  may  infer  from 
Bussia’s  present  desjierate  ])light.  M.  Kerensky  himself  at  last 
discerned  his  mistake,  and  after  much  hesitation  consented  to 
“repair  it’’  by  reintroducing  capital  punishment. 

But  there  are  some  evils  that  cannot  be  repaired,  and  the 
destruction  of  army  discipline  is  one  of  them.  Set  the  men 
above  their  officers,  impress  them  with  the  conviction  that  they 
are  better  qualified  to  judge  than  those  who  command  them, 
allow  them  to  insult,  slay,  and  slowly  torture  to  death  the 
generals,  admirals,  captains,  and  others  whom  they  hitherto 
obeyed,  and  you  have  dealt  a  death-blow  to  the  military  organism, 
from  which  it  cannot  recover  in  a  month  or  a  year.  Bussia’s 
army  is  slain,  and  not  by  the  foreign  enemy.  That  is  Kerensky’s 
greatest  achievement  which  historians  may  be  left  to  qualify. 
He  can  no  more  outdo  than  he  can  undo  it.  It  and  its  sequel 
confront  the  Allies  at  every  hand’s  turn.  He  has  reduced  the 
Bussian  army  to  a  pithless  entity,  and  throwm  everything  that 
depended  on  the  strength  of  that  army,  at  home  and  abroad, 
into  utter  confusion.  Anarchy — which  is  also  an  ideal  for  a 
numerous  party  in  Bussia — is  one  of  the  many  results  of  his 
action,  and  its  adepts  have  no  fear  that  it  will  soon  he  super¬ 
seded  hy  order  and  law. 

M.  Kerensky  himself,  optimist  that  he  is,  confesses  that  he  is 
not  sure  that  he  will  restore  tranquillity  to  the  country  and 
cohesion  to  the  armv  and  the  nationalities.  Our  faith  in  him. 
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therefore,  is  greater  than  his  own.  In  ]\Iay  he  said  :  ‘‘I  am 
sorry  that  I  did  not  die  tw’o  months  ago.  1  should  then  have 
expired  still  dreaming  the  grandiose  dream  that  Russia  had 
indeed  awakened  to  a  new  life.  Ah,  had  I  but  died  then  !  ” 
His  hearers,  amazed,  looked  up  to  him  interrogatively,  where¬ 
upon  he  went  on  :  “^My  forces  are  on  the  wane.  I  no  longer 
feel  the  daring  that  once  thrilled  and  moved  me.  T  no  longer 
cherish  my  former  certitude  that  what  we  see  before  us  are  con¬ 
scious  citizens  and  not  mutinous  slaves.”  ^Mutinous  slaves!  The 
])hrase  is  suggestive  and  certainly  not  inappropriate,  otherwise 
the  great  Russian  Cromwell  would  not  have  emjdoyed  it.  In  the 
last  days  of  February  Kerensky  had  fancied  that  the  Russian 
people  consisted  of  citizens  who  desired  and  deserved  liberty. 
Since  then  the  great  surface  convulsion  shook  the  nation  ;  he 
hecanie  its  leader,  hel))ed  to  turn  the  social  pyramid  upside  down, 
and  then,  surveying  the  scene,  he  beheld  not  the  paradise  of 
I)rotherhood  of  which  he  had  dreamt,  but  real  Russia,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  petty  nationalities,  squabbling  with  each  other, 
eager  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  chafing  against  the  loose  links 
that  still  bind  them  together — a  set  of  armed,  lawless  bands 
l>reaching  peace  and  fraternity  with  the  enemy  and  war  against 
their  own  ])eople.  Kerensky  shuddered  at  the  sight  and,  like 
Job,  lamented  that  he  was  alive. 

In  lieu  of  dreaming  dreams  and  bemoaning  the  reality,  he 
ought,  some  Press  organs  remarked,  to  have  pulled  himself 
together,  governed  the  country,  and  led  the  people.  “It  was 
you,”  one  newspaper  writes,  “who  permitted  the  German  Kaiser’s 
envoys  to  enter  the  barracks  and  the  warships  and  demoralised 
the  heart  of  the  anned  nation.  In  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
inittees  (ujents  provocateurs  and  ]X)lice  spies  established  them¬ 
selves  and  dragged  these  bodies  to  anarchy  and  the  destruction 
of  liberty.”  In  Ekaterinoslav  a  member  of  the  Revolutionary 
Committee  was  discovered  to  he  one  of  those  odious,  obscene 
beings  known  as  acjeuts  provocateurs.  The  deputy  jnesident  of 
the  same  Committee  was  found  to  he  tarred  with  the  sanu'  filthy 
brush.  In  the  Executive  Council  of  Krementshug  a  provocateur 
was  discovered.  All  those  agents  were  egging  on  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors  to  disobedience  to  their  commanders.  “Were  these  das¬ 
tardly  criminals  arrested?”  asks  the  Novoye '  Vretnya.  “Were 
they  sent  before  a  revolutionary'  tribunal?  No.  Comrade 
Kerensky  did  not  look  upon  the  demoralisation  of  the  army  as  a 
crime.  He  did  not  demand  that  it  should  be  protected  against 
the  infection  which  threatens  the  entire  State  with  appalling 
evils.  He  was  dreaming  that  the  entire  Russian  people  consists 
(‘xclusively  of  conscious  citizens,  and  that  among  them  all  there 
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are  no  beniglited  indivitlnals,  no  cowards,  plotters,  or  traitors. 

.  .  .  Know,  sir,  that  Russia  consists  of  free  men,  not  of  slaves. 
These  freemen  abolished  autocracy.  They  created  a  new  national 
Government.  They  swore  to  further  its  enterprises  with  all  their 
means.  They  would  have  stood  by  you,  sir,  and  hacked  you  up 
in  the  struggle  against  the  fomenters  of  rebellion  and  the  agents 
of  the  counter-revolution.  But  you  <Ud  not  strugyle  against  these. 
And  now’  in  impotent  despair  you  do  not  know  how  it  came  to 
pass  that  hands  of  mutinous  slaves  have  seized  the  power  and 
are  pushing  the  great  nation  into  the  abyss.”  * 

Kei’ensky’s  influence  and  the  uses  to  which  ho  put  it  can  best 
be  qualified  by  the  historian  and  the  patriot.  The  foreign  on¬ 
looker  may  be  contented  with  enumerating  the  principal  results 
of  his  ]X)licy  from  the  military  and  international  point  of  view. 
And  these  may  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  Russia  as  a 
military  faetor  in  this  campaign  has  shrunk  to  a  shadow,  and  as 
an  element  in  the  future  organisation  of  Euro])e  she  will  cease 
to  play  any  important  part  unless  her  Allies  can  and  will  rescue 
her  from  the  Serbonian  bog  of  anarchy  in  which  she  is  now 
piteously  floundering.  But  though  they  should  have  the  will  and 
the  means  to  save  her  from  the  fate  that  is  rapidly  overtaking 
her,  they  cannot  achieve  the  feat  without  her  own  co-operation. 
Foreign  statesmen,  aware  of  this,  ask  that  the  Entente  should 
openly  second  the  efforts  of  the  Russian  Cadets,  Octobrists,  and 
other  patriots.  Those  arc  some  of  the  new  factors  of  the  situii- 
tion,  the  full  significance  of  which  is  not  yet  understood,  ’riiey 
affect  the  ])eace  arrangements  quite  as  materially  as  those  of  the 
war,  and  conqdicate  the  Allies’  task  to  a  degi'ee  that  would  be¬ 
wilder  the  most  talent('d  slatesmen. 

But  first  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  army.  Soon  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  charter  of  the  soldiers’  liberties  it  began  to 
melt  away.  The  men  flung  down  their  rifles  and  scurried  off, 
not  in  thousands,  but  in  scores  of  thousands.  Colonel  Yakubo- 
vitch,  the  Assistant  War  Minister,  said  in  a  speech  delivered  in 
Petrograd-  that,  although  he  did  not  remember  the  precise 
figures,  he  knew  that  the  runaways  from  the  army  numbered 
some  millions.  Some  millions  of  deserters  acting  as  apostles  of 
pacifism  !  Think  of  what  it  means.  The  authorities  had  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  appeals  to  these  deserters  to  come  back  and 
risk  their  lives;  they  had  no  means  of  punishing  them,  no  way 
of  persuading  them  except  Kerensky’s  fiery  eloquence.  Tlie 
generals  at  the  front  telegraphed  to  the  Minister  beseeching  him 
to  dispatch  the  necessary  contingents  to  fill  uj)  the  gaps.  The 
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Minister  was  wont  to  reply  that  he  had  issued  the  requisite 
orders.  And  the  matter  remained  there.  The  soldiers  who  were 
sent  to  the  front  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  long  before  they  had 
reached  their  destination.  ‘‘Out  of  a  thousand  sent  from 
Ekaterinburg  only  158  arrived.”  German  spies,  the  Assistant 
War  Minister  said,  are  numerous  in  the  Eussian  cities,  where 
they  move  about  without  disguise,  ‘‘strong  in  the  hacking  they 
receive  from  the  revolutionary  organisations.  At  th.e  front,  too, 
there  are  swarms  of  them.” 

The  soldiers,  this  official  went  on  to  say,  are  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  the  results  are  a]ipalling.  They  capture  railway 
stations,  disorganise'  the  traffic,  take  the  trains  whithersoever 
they  please,  and  if  the  stationmaster  objects,  blow  his  brains  out. 
One  stationmaster  who  oheyc'd  them  implicitly  was  put  to  death 
because  a  train  was  delayed  for  twelve  hours,  although  the  fault 
was  not  his.  They  regulate  the  speed  at  which  their  trains  must 
run,  and  are  lieedless  of  the  usual  preeautions  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents.  On  the  Volga  they  seized  steamers,  some  of  which  have 
never  been  heard  of  since.  At  Bologoye  a  hand  of  some  fifty 
soldiers  took  the  steamer  of  'SI.  Varakin  by  force  and  steamed 
away  to  Totma.  Ijater  the  owner  learned  that  it  had  been  seen 
at  Fstiug,  but  he  had  not  heard  of  it  after  that.'  .\t  most  rail¬ 
way  stations  the  consignments  of  h)od  dispatched  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  or  by  jirivate  firms  are  seized  and  carried  off.  While  these 
conditions  endure  it  will  he  impossible  to  furnish  the  troops  in 
The  field  with  what  they  need.  And  the  generals  who  sued  for 
the  abolition  of  these  conditions  have  been  cashiered  by  M. 
Kerensky,  who  is  now  Commander-in-C’hii'f  of  the  wasting  force's. 

To  some  of  the  soldiers,  the  sailors,  and  the  peasants  the  word 
liberty  has  a  pe'culiar  meaning.  It  connotes  the  right  of  these 
classes  to  plunde'r  the  others  and  to  kill  those  who  become 
obnoxious  to  them.  ’Fheir  killing  is  not  murder,  nor  is  their 
robbing  an  offence.  When  the  great  munitions  workshop  in  Kazan 
was  blown  up,  the  soldiers  threw  down  their  rifles,  and,  as  soon 
as  their  fear  subsided,  broke  into  the  house's,  gutted  shops  and 
private  dwellings,  and  destroyed  wantonly  much  that  they  could 
not  carry  away.^  Out  of  individuals  of  this  temper  even  a  Napo¬ 
leon  woidd  fail  to  create  an  army. 

One  of  the  principal  daily  papers  of  Eetrograd®  jniblishes  a 
narrative  of  the  soul-searing  misdeeds  of  the  Eussian  soldiery 
during  the  brief  Eussian  occupation  of  the  city  of  Kalush.  The 
correspondent  lays  most  of  the  blame  for  the  horrors  described 

(1)  Xorni/c  Vrrnnjd,  May  10th.  1917. 

(2)  Iterh,  August  30th.  1917. 

(3)  ISirslitrya  Vedomosti. 
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on  the  shoulders  of  the  ^Maximalists  and  of  the  (4ermans,  who 
before  quitting  the  town  left  vast  quantities  of  alcohol  ready  for 
the  vodka-loving  Russian  troops.  But  with  the  distribution  of 
blame  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  facts  arc  more  arresting. 
Two  infantry  regiments  which  had  marched  close  behind  the 
storming  contingent  entered  Kalush  and  at  once  addressed  theni- 
.selves  to  the  alcohol  left  by  the  wily  Teutons.  The  ofticers  needed 
these  men  for  urgent  work  on  the  fortifications,  but  could  not 
get  the  bulk  of  them  to  desist  from  their  orgies.  After  a  while 
the  infuriated  beasts  began  to  shoot  indiscriminately,  killing, 
it  is  said,  many  of  the  inhabitants  and  also  not  a  few  of  their  own 
comrades.  Suddenly  the  Germans  counter-attacked  the  Russian 
position  before  the  city,  and  the  commander  of  a  Cossack  division 
with  much  difficulty  got  together  barely  eight  hundred  men  out 
of  the  two  regiments.  The  remainder  went  on  with  their 
saturnalia,  plundering  and  killing  as  before.  They  actually 
knocked  out  the  teeth  of  the  dead  in  order  to  get  the  gold  filling. 
Madame  Xetshayeva  is  reported  to  have  confirmed  this  narrative 
at  a  party  meeting  of  the  Cadets  in  Petrograd,  and  to  have  re¬ 
counted  similar  misdeeds  which  were  ]ierpetrated  at  Tarnojiol 
by  the  men  on  whose  behalf  capital  punishment  was  abolished  by 
Kerensky.  Criminals  of  this  calibre  appreciate  the  indulgence 
of  the  Dictator,  which  is  doubtless  well  meant.  But  is  it  timely 
or  beneficial? 

Unhap])ily  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  these  gruesome  tales. 
They  are  borne  out  by  irrefragable  testimony.  General  Korniloff 
in  an  order  of  the  day  wrote  ;  “In  )')ossession  of  a  report  from 
the  Commander  of  the  10th  Army  to  the  effect  that  soldiers  of 
the  army  entrusted  to  him  during  the  evacuation  of  Tarno)X)l 
dared  to  plunder  ])rop('rty,  to  ravish  women  and  children,  to 
massacre  peaceful  inhalntants,  1  have  given  an  order  to  shoot 
such  laiffians  without  trial.  In  execution  of  that  order  fourteen 
of  these  scoundrels  caught  on  the  scene  of  their  crimes  have  already 
been  shot  by  |)latoons  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose.  1 
hereby  make  this  known  to  the  armies  at  the  front  committed 
to  my  charge,  and  I  further  add  that  I  have  issued  orders  to 
shoot  without  trial  those  who  violate  or  kill  the  living,  and. 
generally  speaking,  all  who  take  upon  themselves  to  disobey  the 
fighting  orders  at  a  moment  when  the  very  existence  of  our  native 
land,  of  freedom,  and  of  the  Revolution  is  at  stake.  I  shall 
recoil  from  nothing  in  order  to  save  our  country  from  the  ruin 
which  is  being  caused  by  the  dastardly  misconduct  of  cowards 
and  traitors.  This  order  is  to  be  read  to  all  companies,”  etc. 

The  preamble  to  that  energetic  measure  furnishes  its  gloomiest 
colours  to  the  most  dismal  picture  in  the  history  of  modern  Ru.s.sia. 
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It  makes  one  shudder  to  note  how  little  distant  the  civilised  and 
civilising  human  being  of  the  twentieth  century  after  Christ  is 
from  the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  But  however  thin 
the  coating  of  modern  varnish  may  be  judged,  it  was  no  thicker 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  IT.,  and  yet  at  that  recent  date  Russia 
jK)ssessed  an  army.  The  rapid  decay  into  which  it  has  since 
fallen  is  largely  the  result  of  the  corrosive  measures  adopted  well- 
meaningly  by  M.  Kerensky  and  his  friends.  His  antagonists  say 
that  it  was  meet  that  the  young  Russian  lawyer  should  volunteer 
to  employ  the  instrument  which  he  has  thus  I'efashioned  and  to 
assume  the  post  of  Coinmander-in-Chief  of  the  vanishing  armies 
of  the  Russian  Republic.  For  the  Dictator  this  experience  may 
he  illuminating,  but  it  will  he  of  no  avail  to  the  country.  M. 
Kerensky  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  close  quarters 
the  principal  elTects  of  his  military  policy,  and  of  ruminating  on 
these  and  on  kindred  matters.  As  for  remedying  the  evil,  that  is 
now  too  late. 

H.  Kerensky  is  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  weaver  of  words. 
He  has  unbounded  faith — in  phrases,  and  Ids  skill  in  turning 
them  is  marvellous.  Having  delivered  a  telling  speech  on  a 
problem,  he  feels  that  he  has  solved  it.  His  work  is  done,  and 
he  passes  on  to  something  else.  He  fought  Tsarism  with  words, 
and  it  fell  because  others  assailed  it  with  decisive  deeds.  Now 
that  he  is  encountering  his  country's  enemies  his  wea^xuis  are 
still  words,  but  they  have  no  effect  on  tlu*  Germans.  They  will 
have  just  as  little  on  his  hungry  countiwinen  in  winter  and  spring. 
Soft  words  butter  no  ])arsnips.  In  revolutions  the  extreme  [larties 
generally  overcome  the  moderates.  Kertmsky  and  his  party 
ousted  the  Cadets  from  power,  just  as  the  Cadets  had  supplanted 
the  Tsarists.  The  ^faximalists  will  probably  supersede  Kerensky 
and  his  friends,  and  so  the  jirocess  will  continue  until  some  strong 
man  comes  along,  seizes  the  reins  of  ]H)wer,  and  attempts  to 
govern  in  the  only  way  iti  which  a  |)eopl('  like  the  Russians  can 
he  governed.  Thme  is  an  e|)och  in  the  evolution  of  man  when 
h(‘  cannot  grasp  moral  truths  without  the  symbolism  of  religion, 
noi’  accept  religion  without  an  anthro|X)morphic  deity  as  its 
centre.  In  like  maniH'r  there  are  peoples  so  constituted  that 
their  conceptions  of  |X)litical  and  social  life  have  for  a  long  period 
to  he  embodied  in  the  jX'rson  of  a  Tsar,  a  dictator,  a  prominent 
military  man  with  a  halo  of  some  kind  encircling  his  head.  And 
Russia,  to  my  thinking,  i.s  still  in  that  stage  of  progress. 

'I’he  bulk  of  Russia's  time,  then,  is  forestalled  on  behalf  of 
tlie  contests  that  must  be  fought  out  among  the  various  con- 
Hieting  eleimmts  of  her  own  [)opulations.  To  expect  her  to  recover 
her  military  balance  in  time  to  help  her  Allies  to  win  this  cam- 
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paign  is  to  antici|)ate  a  miracle.  Jt  is  imcertaiii  what  exactly 
Kerensky  h()])es  and  believes;  ]K)ssihly  he  is  now  rpiite  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  is  faced  by  mutinons  slaves.  What  he  actually 
does  is  notorious;  he  has  now  refused  to  leave  any  officer  in  the 
army  who  is  believed  to  have  sided  or  sympathised  with  (leneral 
KorniloflV  and  in  order  to  he  sure  that  he  is  making  a  clean 
sweep  he  will  reduce  the  army  by  one-third.  To  defend  the 
country  an  officer  must  be  first  a  partisan  of  Kerensky’s  and 
then  a  patriot.  The  Dictator’s  ])osition  must  be  consolidated 
before  the  Kussian  people  can  be  saved.  True,  he  alleges  other 
reasons  as  subsidiary.  The  present  army,  he  argues,  is  too  large 
for  the  economic  strength  of  the  country.  It  is  also  too  large 
for  the  ])acifist  leanings  of  the  Dictator’s  backers.  Dy  next  spring 
even  these  whittled  forces  will  be  too  numerous  for  the  impaired 
economic  strength  of  the  country.  There  will  be  fewer  soldiers 
to  disliand  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  truth,  as  I  apprehend  it,  is  less  ])alatable.  When  the  army 
is  reduced,  the  llussian  [Ministers  will  be  unable  to  utilise  the 
released  men  because  they  have  no  authority  over  them.  But 
even  if  they  could,  the  aesidt  would  still  be  nil.  For  the  number 
of  marplots  in  the  country  who  are  bent  on  ju’eventing  productive 
work,  some  on  behalf  of  the  [Maximalists,  others  in  the  interests 
of  the  Germans,  is  more  than  adecpiate  for  the  ]iur])ose.  And 
even  if  this  difficulty  were  dislodged,  the  peasants’  reluctance  to 
sell  their  }>roduce  woidd  have  to  he  overcome,  and  the  only  way 
of  overcoming  it  would  be  either  to  reintroduce  gold  payments 
or  else  to  substitute  barter  for  sale,  and  neither  measure  could 
be  carried  without  first  evolving  law'  and  order  out  of  anarchy  and 
confusion.  And  if  all  these  preliminary  obstacli's  to  military  re¬ 
organisation  were  removed,  the  insoluble  problem  of  transports 
would  still  be  there  to  turn  success  into  utter  failure.  In  a  word, 
look  at  the  matter  from  whatevei'  point  of  view  you  choose,  the 
practical  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  Kussia’s  efi'ective  military 
co-operation  must  be  written  off.  That  is  the  mildest  formula 
in  which  the  upshot  of  the  latest  development  can  l)e  enwrap]ied. 
For  if  Kerensky — who,  after  all,  is  a  resourceful  as  well  as  an 
eloquent  man — is  turned  out  of  office  and  succeeded  by  tbe  [Maxi¬ 
malists,  who  advocate  peace  and  brotherhood  with  the  Teutons, 
the  international  consequences  would  be  less  ])alatable  still. 

Those  are  the  facts.  They  stand  ont  in  such  hold  relief  that 
he  wdio  runs  may  read.  The  attemi)ts  that  are  constantly  made 
to  hide  or  colour  them  are  not  merely  vain,  but  also  mischievous. 
This  truth  is  now  discerned  by  our  Continental  Allies,  who  are 

(1)  Written  before  recent  events.  Kerensky  and  Korniloff  seem  to  be  working; 
toj;etlier.  But  we  <lo  not  kiunv  wliere  Kerensky  is.— Im).  I’Mt. 
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leaving  no  stone  nntiniied  to  have  Hnssia’s  placi'  in  the  coalition 
quickly  and  worthily  lillcd. 

The  falling  out  of  our  great  Slav  j^artner,  then,  will  have  a 
twofold  effect  upon  the  Allies’  prosp(‘cts  which  it  behoves  us  to 
consider  with  care  ;  it  shifts  an  overwhelmingly  large  share  of 
the  military  burden  on  to  the  shoulders  of  those  pacific  peoples 
who  entered  the  lists  solely  on  Russia’s  behalf,  and  it  compels 
them  to  eidarge  their  ])eace  demands  and  protract  the  war.  With 
the  military  aspect  of  the  matter  I  am  not  now  concerned.  It 
may  suffice  to  remark  that  its  importance,  still  very  considerable, 
is  gradually  dwindling,  and  that  it  is  not  to  the  battlefield  that 
we  must  look  for  the  close  of  hostilities.  One  might  go  further 
and  utter  this  paradoxical  truth  :  that  a  decisive  military  victory 
would  no  longer  connote  the  attainment  by  the  Allies  of  the  aims 
for  which  they  are  offering  up  such  immense  sacrifices.  For  the 
conquest  of  Russia  would  enable  Germany  to  dispense  with  most 
of  the  “guarantees  in  the  West  ’’  for  which  her  dingoes  have 
been  clamouring  and  yet  |)ermit  her  to  ])ersevere  hopefully  in  her 
striving  for  the  overlordship  of  hhirojie.  Consecpiontly  she  can 
afford  to  offer,  and  will  shortly  offer,  “attractive  conditions’’  to 
the  war-weary  peoples  of  the  West  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
not  worry  overmuch  about  the  Slavs  of  the  East.  If  such  condi¬ 
tions  were  accejded  in  the  belief  that  a  democratised  Germany 
would  be  quickly  converted  to  pacificism  by  the  sacramental  virtue 
of  parliamentary  government,  the  nations  of  the  Entente  would 
he  the  victims  of  another  and  the  most  cruel  delusion. 

I  may  be  charged  with  having  forgotten  that  the  Allies  still 
hold  a  trump  card  which  can  at  any  moment  win  the  trick  ;  they 
jK)ssess  most  of  tlu'  raw  stulTs  of  the  world,  and  can  so  regulate 
their  distribution  as  to  force  Germany  to  relinquish  her  andn- 
tious  designs  and  come  into  line  with  the  other  nations  of  the 
world.  I  answer  :  ]f  this  be  indeed  the  key  to  victory,  why  is 
it  not  used  at  once?  Why  go  on  making  sacrifices  which,  if  this 
account  of  the  matter  be  true,  are  purposeless  and  criminal? 
However  formidable  the  difficulties  in  our  way  they  may  perhaps 
he  overcome,  but  only  if  we  face  them  squarely  and  deal  with 
them  re.solutely. 

E.  J.  Dillon, 


THE  SECRET  POLICE  OF  THE  OLH  REUIME. 

During  the  disorders  of  the  first  davs  of  tlie  iiiissiaii  Itevoliitioii 
a  niub  hrol^e  into  the  ol'lices  of  the  Ohrana,^  or  secret  political 
|)olice,  at  IVtrograd,  and  wrecked  the  contents  of  the  hnildiiiff 
with  great  ex|)cdition  and  thoroughness.  Though  the  destruc¬ 
tion  was  general,  the  rioters  paid  sjiecial  attention  to  the  records, 
large  (piantilies  of  which  were  burnt.  At  the  time  this  prefer¬ 
ence  was  (‘X])lained  by  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  crowd  to  obliterate  all  documentary  evidence  of 
their  evil  past.  However,  subsequent  investigation  [noved  tluit 
they  were  not  ])rimarily  to  blame.  There  were  others  more 
interested  than  they  in  the  destruction  of  these  papers,  namely, 
the  members  of  the  Ohrana  itsidf,  to  whose  instigation  the  attack 
on  the  offices  was  a))parently  due.  This  fact  was  brought  out  in 
rath(‘r  a  curious  way.  Along  with  the  rest  of  the  building  the 
dwelling  ajiartments  of  tlie  Chief  of  the  Ohrana  were  turned 
upside  down,  and  when  popular  passions  had  cooled  a  little,  he 
lodg(‘d  witli  the  [Ministry  of  the  Interior  a  claim  for  GO ,00b 
roubles,  to  make*  good  the  damage  done  to  his  goods  and  chattels. 
Official  inquiry  showed  that  his  efi'ects  liad,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
suffered  to  something  like  this  extent,  and  the  claim  was  sent 
on  to  the  [Ministry  of  Justice.  Here,  however,  it  was  repudiated 
on  the  ground  tliat  the  sack  of  the  Ohrana  had  been  carried  out 
“with  the  ])articipation  and  even  under  the  direction  of  agents 
of  tlu'  departiTK'nt.” 

Tlu'  annihilation  of  the  archives  of  the  Petrograd  Ohrana  was 
only  one  of  many  similar  ('pisodes  which  took  place  in  all  parts 
of  Pussia.  In  sonu'  cases  the  destruction  assumed  the  outward 
form  of  an  act  of  [lopular  vengeance  against  a  universally 
execrated  institution.  In  others  the  officials  of  the  Ohrana  found 
it  simpU'r  themselvc's  to  destroy  these  compromising  records  from 
the  ])ublication  of  which  they  had  so  much  more  to  fear  than 
anyone  else.  But  though  they  doubtless  succeeded  in  screening 
many  individuals,  they  could  not  save  the  institution  as  a  whole 
from  exposure.  In  many  places  its  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  servants  of  the  Bevolutionary  Government,  and  now  all 
its  elaborate  mechanism  lies  naked  to  the  light  of  day.  It  was 
a  very  ha))]\v  appointment  which  allotted  to  Vladimir  Bourtzeff 
the  task  of  overhauling  the  records  of  the  secret  police  and 

(1)  More  accurately  .«pelt  tlni.s  than  hy  the  more  usual  form  Okhraiiu. 
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drawing  from  them  the  needful  conclusions.  For  years  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  had  fought  the  Olirana  from  his  refugo 
in  Paris,  and  from  time  to  time  astounded  the  world  by  his 
revelations  as  to  its  methods  and  crimes.  He  was,  therefore, 
peculiarly  qualitied  to  prepare  the  case  of  the  llevolution  against 
it,  and  it  is  to  his  work  that  we  owe  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
organisation  and  ]n’ocedure  of  the  Ohrana  which  we  now  pos.sess. 

The  Ohrana  was  the  real  autocrat  of  the  old  Kussia.  It  was 
the  body  which  stood  above  the  law,  and  clisjiosed  at  its  will  over 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  all  Pussian  subjects.  Like  many  other 
of  the  evil  things  of  this  world,  it  masqueraded  under  a  eiqdiemism. 
Its  official  title  was  Ohrannoyc  OtdicJcniye ,  or  “the  T’rotective 
Section,”  and  the  shorter  form  in  general  use  means  simply 
“protection.”  Xominally  its  function  was  merely  to  guard  the 
lives  of  the  ^fonarch,  the  members  of  his  family,  and  high 
ollicers  of  State,  but  its  way  of  doing  this  made  it  a  vast  political 
secret  society  directed  against  all  the  forces  of  enlightenment 
and  jirogress.  Its  power  rested  on  an  elaborate  system  of 
espionage,  the  ramifications  of  which  permeated  all  classes  of 
society  throughout  the  country.  In  addition  to  the  large  army 
of  its  own  regular  officials,  it  had  in  its  ]iay  a  host  of  secret 
agents  who  supplemented  their  incomes  from  their  nominal  em¬ 
ployments  by  denouncing  the  ^wlitical  activities  of  their  colleagues 
and  comrades.  Extensive  lists  published  since  the  Pevolution 
give  the  names  of  these  agents,  the  jiseudonyins  by  which  they 
were  known  in  the  Ohrana,  the  spheres  of  their  delation,  and  the 
remuneration  they  received  for  it.  The  peojile  thus  ])roscribed 
belonged  to  all  sections  of  the  po]nilation.  They  include  doctors, 
lawyers,  jiriests,  school  teachers,  university  students,  clerks, 
shopkeepfTs,  cabmen,  waiters,  railway  ]X)rters,  postmen,  and 
artisans  of  every  category.  Their  monthly  remuneration  ranged, 
according  to  the  type  of  service  they  were  in  a  position  to  render, 
from  four  or  five  roubles  to  some  hundreds.  In  s])ecial  cases  it 
ran  into  four  figures.  Many  of  them  had  no  idea  of  the  meaning 
and  purjxise  of  the  work  they  undertook.  All  they  knew  was 
that  they  had  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  movements  and 
associations  of  certain  persons  and  report  the  results  of  their 
observations  to  the  )X)lice.  Others  were  fully  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  their  employers  and  allowed  a  wide  discretion  in  the 
inothods  by  which  they  fulfilled  their  functions. 

The  lists  l)rought  many  suriwises  even  to  those  who  were  most 
familiar  with  the  devices  of  the  Ohrana.  One  of  the  first  names 
to  be  published  was  that  of  Poman  ]\ralinovski,  who,  until  1014, 
had  been  the  leader  of  the  Bolshevik!  in  the  Fourth  Duma,  and 
in  that  capacity  had  received  regular  instructions  as  to  the  jKfiicy 
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he  should  follow  both  from  the  high  priest  of  the  i)arty,  liPnin, 
and  from  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Police  at 
the  iNIinistrv  of  the  Interior,  General  Vissarionoff.  A  man  named 
C’hernomazolT,  who  had  formerly  been  editor  of  the  Prai  chi,  after¬ 
wards  the  chief  Ih-ess  organ  of  the  Leninite  propaganda,  was 
also  shown  to  have  been  in  the  |)ay  of  the  ])olice.  iSfany  of  the 
spies  wei’e  bolding  jirominent  positions  in  revolutionary  organisa¬ 
tions  when  their  masks  were  torn  from  them.  Quite  a  number 
had  got  themselves  elected  to  the  executive  committees  of  soldiers' 
and  workmen’s  councils.  A  few  actually  presided  over  such 
bodies.  At  least  one  held  the  office  of  “commissary  ”  for  th(' 
investigation  of  the  secret  records  of  the  Obrana  in  bis  district, 
^r.  ]5ourtzefT  has,  moreover,  {iromised  a  disclosure'  which  will 
eclipse  even  the  case  of  Malinovski.  Pie  has  undertaken  to  pnb- 
lish  the  name  of  a  “jirovocateur ’’ — as  these  secret  agents  are 
universally  called  in  TIussia — who  “up  till  now  was  highly 
esteemed  by  all  as  a  public  personage,”  and  whose  connection 
with  the  Ohrana  will  cause  amazement,  not  only  in  llussia,  but 
throughout  Europe.  After  discussing  the  matter  with  leading 
politicians  at  Petrograd,  'SI.  Bourtzeff  has,  however,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  for  the  present  it  would  be  inop])ortune  to  make' 
known  the  identity  of  this  mysterious  individual. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  the  sjiy  played  a  prominent  ]iart  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Bevolution,  he  was  attached  to  a  Bolshevik 
organisation.  This  was  not  unex))ected.  There  was  most  to 
hope  as  well  as  most  to  fear  from  the  extremists.  The  violence 
both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  policy  weakened  the  forces  of 
change  internally  and  externally,  causing  dissensions  among  the 
revolutionaries  themselves  and  dam])ing  the  ardour  for  reform 
among  the  more  moderate  sections  of  the  ])op\dation.  Their 
influence,  on  the  whole,  was  almost  certainly  Conservative,  just 
as  it  has  been  distinctly  “counter-revolutionary  ”  since  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  old  rvcjimc.  They  were,  therefore,  to  be  encouraged 
up  to  a  certain  ])oint,  just  as  they  have  been  (‘ucouraged  by  latc'ut 
adherents  of  the  autocracy  ever  since  the  Bevolution.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  were  the  source  of  those  acts  of  violence  which 
the  Ohrana  was  set  u]i  to  ja’cvent.  Consequently  they  must  be 
controlled.  But  the  only  effective  method  of  control  was  that 
which  was  exercised  from  within,  and  the  political  jxiliee  accord¬ 
ingly  concentrated  their  efforts  on  obtaining  for  their  agents 
leading  ])ositions  in  the  extremist  revolutionary  organisations. 
Their  most  startling  success  in  this  direction  in  the  past  had  been 
Eug(‘ne  Azeff,  who  for  years  directed  the  operations  of  tlie 
“fighting  organisation  ”  of  the  terrorist  group  and  planned  three 
attempts  on  the  life  of  Nicholas  II.,  as  well  as  the  assassinations 
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of  Plelive  and  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  which  were  consummated 
only  in  consequence  of  some  slight  “miscalculations  ”  in  the 
measures  adopted  to  anticipate  them.  In  Kussia,  however, 
the  subornation  of  ^lalinovski  seems  to  be  regarded  as  an  even 
greater  triumph  for  tlie  Ohrana  than  AzelT’s  tenure  of  the  post 
of  terrorist  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  a  remarkable  episode  ef 
the  Devolution,  but  the  whole  (piestion  of  the  co-oi>eration  of 
the  political  })olice  with  the  Dolsheviki  must  be  reserved  for 
separate  treatment. 

Members  of  the  revolutionary  organisations  whose  names  have 
a[)peared  in  the  lists  of  police  spies  are  being  cited  before  “party 
courts,”  “arbitration  tribunals,”  or  “courts  of  honour,”  as  they 
are  variously  called,  to  give  an  account  of  their  actions.  In  some 
cases  the  proceedings  have  resulted  in  a  flattering  acquittal  for 
the  accused.  Espionage  is  a  game  at  which  two  can  play,  and 
occasionally  the  Ohrana  was  caught  in  its  own  snares.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  chairman  of  the  Syzrana  branch  of  the 
Woikmen’s  Socialist  Party,  whose  name  was  found  in  tlic  ])olice 
hooks.  'J’he  verdict  of  the  court  of  honour  was  to  the  elfeet  that 
he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  Ohrana  at  the  instance  of  the 
Party  Committee  and  had  sj)lendidly  accomplished  the  task 
entrusted  to  him.  He  had  revealed  the  identity  of  the  genuine 
local  i>oliee  spies,  diverted  the  attention  of  the  gendarmerie  from 
the  revolutionary  workmen,  [nevented  the  discovery  of  stores  of 
arms  and  illegal  literature  and  of  an  office  for  the  fabrication  of 
forged  passports,  and  warned  his  party  colleagues  of  impending 
domiciliary  searches.  Cases  of  this  sort,  however,  seem  to  be 
exceedingly  rare.  Jt  is  also  not  often  that  one  finds  among  the 
records  frank  confessions  like  that  of  iMadame  Maroshi,  who  did 
j)olice  work  among  the  students  of  Moscow  University,  where 
she  was  attending  lectures,  and  as  the  result  of  whose  denuncia¬ 
tions  forty-live  ])ersons  were  arrested.  Her  reply  to  the  charge 
against  her  was  that  she  had  entered  into  relations  with  the 
Ohrana  as  a  matter  of  duty,  as  she  was  “an  adherent  of  en¬ 
lightened  al)solutism.”  iMost  of  the  pro.scrihed  tell  pitiful  tales 
of  the  moral  torture  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  [X)lice 
before  they  linally  consented  to  do  the  work  of  treachery,  or 
attempt  to  exculpate  themselvc's  by  minimising  their  services  to 
their  secret  employers.  INfcu-al  torture  was  developed  by  the 
Ohrana  to  a  fine  art.  Political  sus[)ects  who  had  been  arrested 
were  treated  with  alternations  of  severity  and  indulgence.  Cajolery 
and  threats  were  combined  with  diabolical  cunning.  Practised 
tongues  painted  in  vivid  colours  the  contrast  between  the  terrors 
of  exile  or  imprisonment  in  Siberia  and  the  profitable  ea.se  of 
the  service  of  the  (ihrana.  After  the  j)risoiuTs  had  been  restricted 
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for  a  few  days  to  the  extrenicst  rigours  of  gaol  fare,  all  sorts 
of  delicacies,  even  wine,  would  be  left  in  their  cells  on  the  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  that  a  single  mouthful  would  be  construed 
as  consent.  All  then'  personal  weaknesses,  disclosed  in  the 
course  of  their  examination,  were  ruthlessly  exploited.  Only 
those  of  firm  will  or  deep  conviction  could  withstand  this  scheme 
of  temptation,  and  many  who  had  believed  themselves  inflexible 
succumbed  to  it.  To  such  probably  belonged  the  considerable 
number  who  preferred  death  to  public  exposure,  and  committed 
suicide  when  they  read  their  names  on  the  proscription  lists. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  of  the  documents  unearthed  by 
the  revolutionary  authorities  is  a  set  of  instructions  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “internal  agencies”  of  the  Ohrana,  that  is  to  say,  for 
the  placing  of  spies  in  the  heart  of  |)olitical  organisations  and 
other  centres  of  the  “evil-disposed.”  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
iNfoscow  Ohrana.  ffike  most  ofticial  documents,  it  has  a  com¬ 
paratively  innocent  appearance  on  the  surface,  and  its  true  nature 
will  only  bo  appreciated  if  “political  ”  is  substituted  for 
“criminal  “  in  its  text,  and  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  Ohrana 
[)aid  little  attention  to  regulations  which  hampered  its  move¬ 
ments,  and  stuck  at  nothing  when  it  had  once  committed  itself 
to  a  definite  course.  The  instructions  open  with  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  that  “the  internal  agency  is  the  only  abso¬ 
lutely  trustworthy  means  of  ensuring  that  the  secret  organs 
shall  be  well-informed.”  Such  agencies,  it  continues,  must  be 
recruited  from  persons  who  either  belong  to  “criminal  organisa¬ 
tions,”  are  in  some  way  connected  with  them,  or  have  sources 
of  information  as  to  their  internal  activity  or  the  lives  of  their 
individual  members.  We  are  then  given  the  designations  by 
which  these  diflerent  categories  of  spies  are  to  he  distinguished. 
Those  who  are  actual  members  of  suspect  bodies  are  “agents  of 
internal  observation”  or  “secret  collaborators”;  those  con¬ 
nected  with  them  only  indirectly  are  “auxiliary  agents.”  As  a 
subdivision  of  the  latter  class,  we  have  the  “piece-workers,”  who 
do  not  receive  a  regular  wage,  but  are  paid  separately  for  every 
item  of  information  they  supply.  A  caution  is,  however,  uttered 
against  the  extensive  employment  of  spies  of  this  type,  “as,  not 
possessing  the  positive  qualities  of  collaborators,  they  speedily 
become  an  expensive  and  unnecessary  burden  to  the  secret 
organs.”  At  the  same  time  the  Ohrana  warns  against  neglecting 
any  class  of  [)eople  or  the  information  obtainable  from  them, 
“whatever  its  form  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  procured.” 
I'Aen  anonymous  communications  must  be  “didy  weighed  and 
subjected  to  a  careful  and  thoi’ough  verification.”  Unknown  in¬ 
formers  must,  nevertheless,  be  treated  with  great  caution,  and 
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tlieif  blateiuents  with  regard  to  themselves  tested  by  rel'erence  to 
ihe  [Hjliee  of  the  districts  in  which  they  have  resided,  before  the 
(Jlirana  enters  into  permanent  relations  with  them. 

The  next  section  of  the  instructions  deals  with  the  delicate 
(jiicstion  of  the  treatment  of  {lolice  spies  whose  character  has 
been  discovered  by  those  whom  they  were  set  to  watch.  For  such 
detected  agents  employment  must  be  provided  in  other  [)laces, 
and  until  this  has  been  done  they  must  l)e  sup[K)rted  “both 
morally  and  materially.”  Especially  it  must  be  remembered  that 
agents  who  have  supplied  information  and  who  “have  not  been 
allected  by  the  licpiidation  ” — in  other  words,  who  have  not  been 
arrested  together  with  their  fellow-members  denounced  by  them 
—are  in  danger  of  falling  under  suspicion  and  thus  becoming 
(|iiite  useless  to  the  Ohrana.  They  even  expose  themselves  to 
acts  of  vemgeance  on  the  part  of  their  betrayed  comrades.  To 
avoid  these  conserpiences  many  of  them  “will  consent  to  b(‘  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  liquidation,”  but  only  on  the  condition  that  their 
pay  is  continued  during  the  whole  ju'riod  of  the  judicial  investiga¬ 
tion  against  them  and  of  any  term  of  imprisonment  or  exile  to 
which  thev  mav  be  sentenced.  Bv  this  method  thev  not  merelv 
escape  detection,  but  “increase  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
their  party  friends,”  and  will  thus  be  in  a  position,  in  the  sequel, 
“to  render  the  cause  of  research  important  services.”  If  any 
“collaborator  ”  is  dispensed  with  nothing  unnecessary  should  be 
(lone  to  embitter  his  relations  to  the  Ohrana,  and  he  should  not 
be  placed  in  a  |)osition  which  would  enable  him  “to  exploit  the 
director  of  the  department  with  various  demands.” 

I’articularly  interesting  is  the  section  of  the  instructions  which 
lavs  down  rules  for  the  recruiting  of  “secret  collaborators.”  One 
of  the  b(‘st  methods  of  acquiring  such  agents  is,  it  is  said,  “con¬ 
stant  association  and  conversation  with  per.sons  arrested  for 
political  crimes,”  especially  those  who  have  already  been  under 
suspicion  or  convicted,  “revolutionaries  of  weak  character,”  such 
as  “have  lu'cn  disillusioned  or  aggrieved  by  their  parties,”  the 
pecuniarily  embarrassed,  and  those  actually  condemned  to  exile. 
Selecting  those  who  “tend  most  strongly  to  the  path  of  convic¬ 
tion.”  the  ofiicials  of  the  Ohrana  must  exert  all  their  energies  to 
win  their  confidence  and  transform  them  into  devoted  servants. 
Nor  should  any  opportunity  be  missed  of  conversing  with  the 
relatives  and  ac([uaintances  of  prisoners,  or,  indeed,  with  any  of 
the  people  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  come  to  the  offices  of 
tlie  Ohrana  or  the  railway  gendarmerie.  Tn  fact,  the  director  of 
a  branch  of  the  Ohrana  must,  with  the  object  of  recruiting  spies, 
lose  no  chance  of  getting  into  close  touch  with  the  working  masses 
or  with  the  employees  of  any  undertaking  in  which  large  numbers 
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of  iHtMi  are  brought  togetlier.  The  method  of  placing  a  disguised 
police  agent  in  the  same  cell  as  a  political  prisoner  is  also  reconi- 
meuded  as  conducive  both  to  frank  indiscretions  and  to  the 
tilling  of  the  ranks  of  the  Ohrana.  Those  not  in  custody  who 
arc  thought  likely  to  enter  the  service  should  he  stopped 
“secretly  ”  in  the  streets  and  brought  straight  to  the  director  of 
the  Ohrana.  This  course  is  specially  fruitful  when  there  is 
evidence  against  the  persons  so  approached  sutficient  to  justify 
their  further  detention  in  case  they  should  reject  the  pro|)osals 
made  to  them.  Their  examination  should  proceed  by  way  of 
“(piestions  and  conversation  on  diverse  subjects,”  without 
attempts  to  confuse  them,  hut  also  without  unnecessary  promises 
and  confidences.  Where  evidence  exists  against  them  they  should 
he  “interested  materially,”  or  the  hopi-  should  he  opened  out  to 
them  of  escaping  the  ])unishments  to  which  they  have  rendered 
themselves  liahle.  Their  feelings  can  he  worked  upon  by  making 
use  of  “notorious  party  discords,  quarrels,  and  the  unseemly 
actions  of  individual  memhors  of  the  organisations.”  Ihd  until 
they  have  linally  surrendered  they  must  not  he  initiated  into  the 
metlnals  and  contrivances  by  which  the  Ohrana  guards  its  spies 
against  detection  and  provides  for  the  continuity  of  its  “internal 
agencies.”  When  a  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty  on  the  condition 
of  serving  the  Ohrana,  it  must  he  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  dis¬ 
arm  suspicion,  for  escapes  from  custody  “arouse  distrust  in 
revol  ut  ionary  circles.  ’  ’ 

It  is  prescribed  that  the  Ohrana  should  have  in  each  of  the 
local  revolutionary  organisations  several  of  its  agents  to  act  as 
checks  u])on  one  another.  A  curious  |x)int  in  the  instructions, 
illu.strating  the  relations  of  the  organs  of  the  Old  llegime  to  one 
another,  is  the  statement  that  the  ordinary  police  and  the  jirison 
authorities  will  assist  the  Ohrana  “if  the  success  of  their  efforts 
in  this  direction  is  credited  to  them  and  serves  as  the  basis  of 
commendatory  representations  to  their  chiefs.”  It  is  also  urged 
that  the  director  of  a  branch  of  the  Ohrana  should  cultivate  good 
relationships  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Gendarmes.  A 
familiarity  with  party  jnogrammes  and  the  history  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  movement,  as  well  as  a  close  study  of  current  revolu¬ 
tionary  literature,  are  mentioned  as  indispensable  to  the  success¬ 
ful  prosecution  of  jxjlitical  espionage. 

The  following  section  of  the  instructions  gives  us  the  full 
measure  of  both  tin*  political  and  the  ])sychological  wisdom  of  the 
Ohrana.  It  opens  with  the  statement  that  the  organisation  of 
“internal  agencies”  must  not  he  elTected  according  to  a  fixed 
model,  but  must  change  old  methods  and  adopt  new  ones  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  demands  of  local  circumstances.  In  all  cases  the  heads 
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of  tlie  service  must  dkect  the  operations  of  their  agents  and 
not  blindly  follow  their  suggestions,  to  say  nothing  of  “subjecting 
themselves  to  their  authority.”  Unnecessary  frankness  with  the 
agents  is  to  be  shunned.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  complete  openness  and 
veracity  to  the  head  of  the  Ohrana  both  on  business  and  on  per¬ 
sonal  (juestions,  and  with  the  equal  necessity  of  concealing  their 
connection  with  him  from  all  other  persons  whatsover.  Further, 

’  y  must  be  warned  against  any  change  in  their  standard  of 
,  as  even  small  additions  to  their  expenditure  might  excite 
envy  of  their  colleagues  and  suspicions  as  to  their  new  sources 
income.  When  any  agent  receives  a  commission  from  the 
itical  organisation  to  which  he  belongs,  he  must  obtain  the 
■mission  of  the  head  of  the  Ohrana  before  he  carries  it  out. 
is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  when  we  read  that  “  a  collaborator 
0  is  member  of  a  revolutionary  organisation  must  in  no  case 
■ite  others  to  criminal  actions  and  in  this  way  render  them 
nishable  for  what  has  been  done  at  his  instigation  ”  ;  that  “the 
c  of  a  collaborator  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one  morally,  aud, 
ving  regard  to  this,  his  relationship  to  himself  shoidd  be  so 
pilated  that,  without  feeling  qualms  of  conscience,  he  should 
me  willingly  to  his  appointments  with  the  head  of  the  agency, 
d  find  there  spiritual  repose,  sympathy,  and  moral  support.” 
has  long  been  notorious  that  the  most  trusted  agents  of  the 
irana  hatched  many  of  the  plots  which  it  defeated  and  some 
hich  claimed  illustrious  victims  because  its  elaborate  arrange- 
ents  for  a  dramatic  denouement  were  bungled  at  the  last 
oment.  After  these  moral  injunctions  it  is  a  little  strange  to 
read  that  “collaborators  in  the  lower  ranks  of  their  organisations 
may  be  gradually  promoted  by  the  successive  arrests  of  the  more 
prominent  workers  surrounding  them.” 

Detailed  regulations  are  laid  down  to  govern  the  meetings  and 
correspondence  between  the  heads  of  the  Ohrana  and  their  agents, 
d’he  place  of  rendezvous  must  be  a  “conspirative  dwelling,”  so 
situated  in  a  ])art  of  the  town  unfrequented  by  revolutionaries 
as  to  be  immune  from  observation.  It  must  consist  of  several 
apartments  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  spies  who  are 
accidentally  present  at  the  same  time  can  be  ke}>t  isolated  from 
one  another.  The  permanent  tenant  should  be  a  trusted  ix'rson 
whose  occupation  is  such  that  he  is  little  known  in  the  town. 
He  should  not  be  in  the  habit  of  receiving  guests,  or,  indeed, 
visitors  of  any  kind,  and  he  must  not  allow  the  spies  to  meet 
one  another  or  hold  any  manner  of  converse  with  them.  The 
door  must  not  be  opened  to  callers  by  a  servant,  and  there  should 
be  no  concierge  in  the  house.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  a  special 
VOL.  CII.  N.S. 
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rendezvous  i'or  the  most  important  agents,  who  must  remain 
unknown  to  the  others.  Written  communications  between  the 
agency  and  its  spies  must  be  “strictly  conspirative.”  Tliey  must 
be  in  a  disguised  handwriting,  and  bear  a  false  signature  [de¬ 
viously  agreed  u[)on.  The  [)a[)er  and  envelope  should  conform  to 
the  social  atmosphere  in  which  the  agent  usually  moves.  The 
“business  [xirtion  ”  of  the  letter  should  be  in  chemical  ink,  which 
becomes  visible  only  on  being  heated  or  moistened.  As  soon  as 
the  addressee  has  read  the  letter  be  must  personally  burn  both 
it  and  the  envelope,  llis  own  letters  to  the  Obrana  he  nmst 
carry  to  the  post  himself.  J)isguised  addresses  and  “[laroles’’ 
must  be  learnt  by  heart  and  not  committed  to  note-books.  The 
names  and  addresses  of  the  secret  agents  must  be  revealed  only 
to  the  beads  of  the  Obrana  branches.  To  the  other  officials  of 
the  branches  the  spies  must  be  known  merely  by  numbers  or 
pseudonyms.  The  ordinary  police  and  the  clei'ical  staff  of  the 
Obrana  may  not  know  its  secret  agents  except  by  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  nicknames,  and  then  only  if  themselves  engaged  on  the 
work  of  observation. 

IIow’  these  rules  could  be  construed  to  cover  the  blackest  crimes 
may  be  illustrated  l)y  the  case  of  the  well-knowm  revolutionary. 
S.  Kyss,  who  passed  among  his  party  comrades  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  “Mortimer.”  This  man  was  arrested  in  Kiclf  in  1906  for 
an  act  of  “expropriation  ”  (as  the  euphemism  goes)  which  took 
the  form  of  an  attack  on  a  railway  cashier.  In  return  for  bis- 
liberty  he  offered  to  enter  the  seiwice  of  the  Obrana,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  made  statements  about  the  revolutionaries  in  Petro- 
grad  and  Moscow  which  aj)])eared  so  interesting  to  the  [)olice 
authorities  that  his  [)ro[>osal  was  accejded.  To  disguise  his 
liberation  it  was  arranged  that  be  should  “escape”  from  gaol, 
and  when  be  disappeared  the  ])oliceman  and  the  gendarme  to 
whose  custody  he  had  been  entrusted  were  charged  with  having 
set  him  free.  In  the  ])reliminary  inquiry  preceding  their  trial 
the  chief  of  the  Kiel!  Gendarmerie,  Col.  Kuliabko  (the  same  who 
gave  the  repentant  spy  Ifogrolf  the  theatce-ticket  w'hich  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  assassinating  Stolypin),  told  the  true  facts 
of  the  case,  but  he  refused  to  r('i)eat  them  in  open  court.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  two  innocent  men  were  both  sentenced  to  six  years’ 
penal  servitude.  And  this  ini(|uity  was  quite  in  vain,  for 
Mortimer  promptly  reported  to  his  fellow-revolutionaries  what 
had  happened  and  continued  his  connection  with  the  Obrana 
with  their  consent  and  for  their  pur[X)ses.  Before  long  the 
police  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  playing  them  false ;  in  the 
following  year  he  was  arrested  ;  and  in  1908  he  was  placed  before 
a  court-martial  at  Kiefi'.  The  trial  proved  a  serious  embarrass- 
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iiieiit  for  Ivuliabko,  who,  however,  escaped  exj)osure  by  getting 
liimself  sent  on  a  foreign  mission  during  the  period  of  its  dura¬ 
tion.  Kyss,  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  several  acts  of  “expropria¬ 
tion,”  was  hanged  in  1911,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of 
the  matter  but  for  the  Eevolution.  However,  all  the  pafiers 
relating  to  the  case  have  been  found  in  the  “particularly  secret  ” 
archives  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  those  res^ionsible 
for  the  condemnation  of  the  innocent  policeman  and  gendarme 
will  have  to  answer  for  it. 

How  elTective  an  instrument  the  system  of  “internal  agencies  ” 
could  be  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Matvei  Briandinski, 
This  man’s  remarkable  record  of  delation  was  found  narrated 
by  his  own  hand  in  a  reixirt  addressed  to  the  head  of  the  Police 
Department,  Bieletzki.  In  the  spring  of  1908  he  was  “adminis¬ 
tratively  ”  (without  trial)  condemned  to  lianishment  from  Kazan 
and  to  three  years’  exile  in  the  Tamboff  Government,  but  he 
managed  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  a  year  later, 
under  an  assumed  name,  became  a  spy  of  the  Moscow  Ohrana, 
who,  apparently,  but  not  necessarily,  were  ignorant  of  his  real 
identity.  As  member  of  the  IMoscow  Bevolutionary  Committee 
he  was  able  to  supply  the  political  police  with  the  material  on 
which  was  based  the  indictment  in  the  great  trial  of  Socialists 
in  1912.  In  this  case,  as  he  himself  boasts,  “out  of  thirty-three 
accused  not  one  was  acquitted,  and  the  great  majority  received 
{)enal  servitude  for  various  terms  as  members  of  the  Moscow 
Town  and  District  Committees.”  He  also  betrayed  “a  completely 
equipped  printing  plant  with  the  issue  of  a  contraband  paper 
and  a  pass|X)rt  bureau  with  a  mass  of  blank  forms,  seals,  and 
stamps.”  Further,  he  supplied  information  as  to  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  party  school  for  the  training  of  trade  union  officials 
established  by  Gorki  and  others  in  the  island  of  Capri,  and  named 
the  majority  of  the  students  who  were  attending  its  courses. 

After  completing  these  acts  of  treachery  Briandinski  was 
a[)pointed  “technical  agent”  to  the  Central  Bevolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  this  capacity  he  had  charge  of  the  “general  party 
passport  bureau.”  At  the  same  time  was  laid  iqion  him  the  work 
of  acting  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  keeping  them  informed  as  to  the  times  and  places 
of  the  meetings  of  that  body.  Later  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
importation  and  distribution  of  illegal  literature.  While  holding 
these  positions  he  enabled  the  police  to  prevent  two  general 
meetings  of  the  Central  Committee,  which  then  dropped  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  existence,  and  to  break  up  the  “executive  organ  ” 
established  at  Moscow  to  take  its  place ;  he  denounced  the  revolu¬ 
tionaries  who  were  studying  at  the  ])arty  school  started  by  Ijcnin 
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near  Paris,  and  by  wai’ning  the  police  of  the  dates  of  their  return 
to  lUissia  made  it  possible  to  nip  in  the  hud  the  organisations 
tliey  had  been  instructed  to  found  ;  and  he  caused  the  arrest  of 
Alexei  Pykolf  and  another  prominent  revolutionary  who  succes¬ 
sively  arrived  in  Pussia  from  abroad  to  prepare  the  ground  for  a 
general  party  conference.  Summing  up  the  results  of  this  second 
phase  of  his  service  for  the  Ohrana,  Briandinski  writes  :  “  If  during 
these  years  all  the  etforts  of  the  party  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier  to  revive  the  interrupted  work  of  the  party  ended 
in  consistent  failure,  and  the  party  in  reality  did  not  exist,  my 
activity  played  a  considerably  iinixirtant  role  in  this  by  the  side 
of  the  objective  conditions.” 

In  the  autumn  of  1911  Briandinski  was  ‘‘accidentally  ”  arrested 
— his  name  had  been  found  by  the  Kovno  police  among  the  papers 
of  a  political  suspect — and  a  domiciliary  search  took  place  at  his 
abode.  Nothing  suspicious  was  found,  and  he  was  liberated, 
but  he  thought  it  advisable  to  leave  Bussia  for  a  time  and  made 
his  way  to  Paris.  Here  he  fell  under  the  susincions  of  the 
Pussian  revolutionaries,  and  a  ‘‘party  court,”  consisting  of 
Bourtzeff  and  two  others,  sat  in  judgment  upon  him.  ]3ourtzefl' 
tells  us  that  during  the  inquiry  he  ‘‘wept,  swore  his  innocence, 
protested,  cursed  his  accusers — in  a  word,  it  was  as  it  nearly 
always  is  with  detected  provocateurs.”  Prom  the  same  source 
we  learn  that,  though  no  conclusive  evidence  was  forthcoming, 
it  was  decided  to  expel  him  from  the  party  and  to  continue  the 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  him.  Briandinski  himself 
slurs  over  these  details  in  his  report  to  Bieletzki,  but  admits  that 
he  thought  it  best  to  disappear  temporarily  from  the  scene  and 
‘‘interrupt  my  illegal  existence,  which  at  the  present  time  is  no 
longer  called  for  by  necessity.”  He  therefore  made  a  clean  breast 
of  everything  to  Bieletzki,  and  petitioned  for  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment  and  for  permission  to  return  to  his  native 
town  under  his  own  name.  It  was  in  sup|X)rt  of  his  petition 
that  he  penned  the  interesting  story  of  his  great  services  to  the 
Ohrana.  His  record  shows  once  more  how  successfully  that 
body  was  organised,  and  how  stupendous  were  the  obstacles  with 
which  the  Pussian  revolutionary  movement  had  to  contend. 

E.  H.  Wilcox. 


SO^rE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  ITALIAN  FAILUEE. 


Oi’TiMiSTiCALLY  inclined  newspapers  and  politicians  have  called 
the  Italian  defeat  “a  reverse.”  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  power¬ 
ful  and  illuminating  speech  delivered  in  Paris  on  Novend^er  12th, 
has  called  it  “a  disaster.”  The  latter  description  is  undoubtedly 
far  more  correct  than  the  former.  Let  us  coolly  and  collectedly 
rake  stock  of  the  whole  situation  and  study  tlie  cons(‘quences 
and  the  lessons  of  the  Italian  debacle. 

The  Austro-German  armies,  advancing  from  the  east,  have 
invaded  a  large  portion  of  the  province  of  Yenetia  and  are  at 
the  moment  of  writing  perilously  near  Venice  itself.  At  the 
same  time  they  are  relentlessly  pressing  u)X)n  the  Italian  armies 
from  the  northern  passes  whence  \Yestern  Yenetia  and  Lombardy 
may  be  invaded.  According  to  a  small  but  noisy  school,  the  loss 
of  territory  in  war  signifies  little,  but  that  of  armies  matters  much. 
Unfortunately  the  Italians  have  lost  at  the  same  time  both 
valuable  territories  and  powerful  armies.  According  to  the 
(lerman  official  reports,  the  advancing  hosts  have  captured  about 
250,000  men,  2,500  guns  of  all  calibres,  and  military  stores  almost 
uncountable.  Very  |X)ssibly  the  figures  given  have  been  exag¬ 
gerated.  Still,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlu'  Italian  los.ses  have 
lieen  enormous.  That  was  inevitable  in  view  of  the  lightning- 
lik('  rapidity  of  the  Austro-German  advance  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  Italian  retreat.  In  a  few  days  the  Austro-Gcrmans  have 
taken  far  more  prisoners  and  infinitely  more  guns  than  have  the 
gigantic  Briti.sh  armies  during  more  than  three  years  of  war. 
The  Central  Powers  have  been  vastly  strengthened  by  their 
success.  The  war  material  which  they  have  captured  is  priceless 
to  them.  The  Italian  guns  and  ammunition,  rifles  and  military 
stores  of  every  kind,  will,  of  course,  be  used  against  the  Allies. 
The  Italian  military  prisoners  and  the  civil  population  of  the 
invaded  districts  will  have  to  labour,  or  even  to  fight,  for  their 
conquerors.  They  will  no  doubt  be  starved,  and  the  produce  of 
the  Italian  territories  will  chiefly  go  to  the  Central  Powers.  Thus 
their  shortage  of  labour,  food,  and  certain  raw  materials  will  be 
relieved.  The  Austro-German  success  has  certainly  vastly  en¬ 
couraged  and  strengthened  the  Central  Powers  and  has  corre- 
s|)ondingly  weakened  the  Entente  and  damaged  their  prestige 
with  the  few  remaining  neutrals.  The  war  will  undoubtedly  be 
lengthened  through  the  Italian  disappointment. 

The  sudden  invasion  of  Yenetia  is  threatening  not  only  that 
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province  but  neighbouring  Lombardy,  and  indeed  the  whole  of 
Xortliern  Italy.  .Austria  and  Germany  will  obviously  and  natur¬ 
ally  endeavour  to  administer  to  Italy  a  knock-out  blow.  'Phe 
Austro-German  forces  will  undoubtedly  strive  to  defeat  the 
remaining  Italian  armies  and  to  occupy  all  Northern  Italy  from 
Venice  to  Genoa  so  as  to  cut  off  the  huge  Italian  Peninsula  from 
territorial  contact  with  France.  Italy  is  industrially  largely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  France  and  England.  The  Italian  war  industries 
are  comjiaratively  little  developed.  Hence  Italy  is  to  a  great 
extent  dependent  upon  the  French,  English,  and  /American 
arsenals  for  her  war  material.  As  she  receives  vast  quantities  of  in¬ 
dispensable  weapons,  explosives,  military  stores,  food,  horses,  iron, 
coal,  and  other  raw  materials  from  France  and  England  by  land, 
the  successful  invasion  of  Northern  Italy  would  isolate  the  Penin¬ 
sula  and  would  conceivably  compel  that  country  to  make  peace. 

To  the  north  of  the  line  Venice-Genoa  lie  four  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces  :  Piedmont  and  Ijiguria  in  the  west,  Ijomhardy  in  the 
cmitre,  and  Venetia  in  the  east.  Tlu'se  four  provinces  have  heen 
wonderfully  favoured  hy  Nature’s  hounty.  Within  them  lies  the 
great  Londiardo-Venetian  alluvial  plain  which  has  been  the 
cynosure  of  nations  since  the  dawn  of  history.  That  plain  has 
been  the  envy  of  the  surrounding  jx'oples  since  the  earliest 
antiquity,  because  the  soil  of  that  famous  plain  is,  perhajis,  the 
most  fruitful  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  the  disintegrated  rock 
of  the  Alps,  and,  unlike  most  other  alluvial  plains,  it  is  blessed 
with  the  most  wonderful  climate.  Nature  has  made  Lomhardo- 
Venetia  a  garden  and  a  hothouse.  It  is  protected  from  cold  winds 
in  the  north  and  the  west  hy  the  Alps  and  in  the  south  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  it  is  watered  hy  rivers  innumer¬ 
able  which  irrigate  the  ]ilain  in  every  direction.  Owing  to  the 
protection  of  the  gigantic  mountains,  the  climate  of  the  Ijoiu- 
hardo- Venetian  plain  is  high  above  that  which  would  be  natural 
to  it  on  account  of  its  latitude.  The  climate  of  Lombardo- 
Venctia  is  as  mild  as  is  that  south  of  Naples.  Hence  not  only 
grain  and  vegetables  of  every  kind,  but  rice,  grapes,  olives,  figs, 
mulberry  trees,  etc.,  grow  in  profusion.  Italy  is  A'ery  densely 
populated.  Per  square  mile  there  are  1006  people  in  Spain, 
191‘2  in  France,  311'0  in  Germany,  313’5  in  Italy,  and  372’6  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Italy  is  therefore  almost  as  densely  peopled 
as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  per  square  mile  there  are  50  per 
cent,  more  ]>eople  in  that  country  than  there  are  in  France.  The 
Italian  Peninsula  south  of  the  line  Genoa-Venice  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  is  largely  barren.  It  manages  to  subsist  largely 
because  it  receives  a  vast  quantity  of  its  food  from  the  wonderful 
hothouse  and  garden,  the  Ijombardo- Venetian  plain,  where  six 
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and  more  crops  may  be  gathered  in  a  single  year.  A  crop  a  month 
is  (piite  frecjuent  in  that  blessed  land. 

As  Italy  is  chiefly  of  volcanic  character  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
])oor  in  all  those  minerals  which  occur  principally  in  old  rock. 
While  the  United  Kingdom  produces  vast  quantities  of  coal  and 
iron  ore,  Italy  produced  before  the  war  only  500,000  tons  of  coal, 
or  less  coal  than  the  United  Kingdom  ]>roduces  in  a  single  day, 
and  her  production  of  iron  is  equally  insignificant.  Lacking  coal 
she  learned  to  base  her  manufaciuring  industries  u|>on  electric 
power,  which  is  suppli(‘d  cheaply  and  in  abundance  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrents  which  ]wur  from  the  Southern  Alps  into  the  Lom¬ 
bardo- Venetian  ])lain.  These  drive  the  machinery  of  the  great 
Italian  industries  and  then  irrigate  the  fields.  Owing  to  the 
ahundance  and  chea]mess  of  water-power  the  four  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  are  not  only  Italy’s  farm,  hut  also  Italy’s  factory.  They 
contain  a  very  numerous,  very  wealthy,  and  very  advanced 
|K)pulation.  iMilan  and  Turin  are  therefore  the  industrial,  finan¬ 
cial,  and  agricultural  capitals  of  the  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
]\rilan  has  fifiS.OoO  inhabitants,  while  Rome  has  only  .590,060, 
and  that  the  savings  hanks  of  Ijomhardy  alone  contain  one-third 
of  the  savings  deposits  of  all  Italy,  although  the  Tjomhardians 
are  less  than  one-seventh  of  Italy’s  |)opulation.  The  four 
northern  provinces  which  have  so  singularly  been  blessed  by 
Nature  and  the  Peninsula  proper  compare  as  follows  as  regards 
numbers  and  density  of  population  : — 


Piedmont .  .3,508,62(5  ...  309 "6  per  square  mile. 

Liguria  .  1,269,506  ...  622 '9  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Lombardy .  4,996,325  ...  535 ‘3  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Yenetia .  .3,732,941  ...  394‘5  ,,  ,,  ,, 


Four  Northern  Provinces .  13,.507,398  ...  419‘9  per  square  mile. 

Italian  Peninsula .  22,612,720  ...  288  0  ,,  ,,  ,, 

All  Italy  .  36,120,118  ...  326  5  ,, 


The  present  war  is  largely  fought  in  the  workshops  and  fae- 
tories.  The  ])re])onderant  importance  of  the  four  North  Italian 
provinces  in  the  field  of  industry  may  at  a  glance  he  seen  from  the 
following  table,  which  is  based  ujwn  the  resnlts  of  the  Italian 
Industrial  Census  of  1911  :  — 


Horse  power. 

AYorkers. 

Piedmont  . 

264,572  ... 

342,354 

Liguria . 

124,6.50  ... 

1.32,604 

Lombardy  . 

402,965  ... 

657,8.53 

Yenetia  . 

136,435  ... 

198,726 

Four  Northern  Provinces  .... 

928,(522  ... 

1,331,537 

Italian  Peninsula  . 

(591,782  ... 

972,5(01 

All  Italy 


1,620,404  ...  2, .304, 438 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  four  northern  provinces  of  Italv, 
which  possess  together  only  about  one-third  of  Italy’s  population, 
contain  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  horse-power  and  of  the  industrial 
workers  of  the  country.  That  disprojxntion  has  probably  been 
accentuated  since  the  census  year. 

The  great  Italian  industries  depend  largely  upon  imported  raw 
materials,  such  as  coal,  iron,  cop^x^r,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  The  great 
Italian  silk  industry,  the  largest  in  Europe,  is  largely  dependcait 
upon  the  silkworms  which  live  on  the  mulberry  trees  which 
abound  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  jdain.  While  most  of  the 
Italian  industries  have  suffered  severely  through  the  difficulty  of 
imixirting  coal,  iron,  cojiper,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  the  silk  industry 
may  suifer  in  addition,  owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  North 
Italian  jilain. 

Being  agriculturally  and  industrially  by  far  the  most  highly 
developed  and  the  richest  part  of  Italy,  and  being  at  the  same 
time  the  most  level  part  of  that  mountainous  State,  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  jilain  has  the  most  highly 
developed  system  of  waterways,  loads,  and  railways.  The  North 
Italian  system  of  roads  and  railroads  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  the  Austrian  districts  which  border  u]ion  Italy.  The  passage 
through  the  Alps  is  always  difficult,  particularly  in  winter. 
Northern  Italy  is  therefore  jn'otected  against  an  Austro-German 
advance  by  the  numerous  water  courses,  which  will  impede  the 
enemies’  progress,  and  hy  the  excellent  Italian  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads  which  should  play  a  very  important  part  in  a  war  of  move¬ 
ments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  numerous  water  courses,  roads,  and 
railroads  greatly  favour  the  defence  of  the  four  northern  provinces 
against  Austro-German  aggression.  Furthermore,  the  “internal 
lines  ”  of  wdiich  wo  read  so  often  are  in  this  instance  not  in  favour 
of  the  Central  Bowers,  but  in  favour  of  Italy  and  her  allies. 
Beinforcements  in  men  and  war  material  can  reach  the  Italian 
armies  in  the  North  Italian  plain  far  more  rapidly  by  the  iNFont 
Cenis-Turin  railway,  the  Nice-Ventimiglia  railway,  and  the  lines 
of  the  Italian  Peninsula,  than  they  can  roach  the  Austro-German 
invaders,  who  have  only  a  few  lines  of  railway  in  their  rear  and 
who  must  trans]iort  men  and  materials  over  blown-up  bridges 
and  through  blocked  tunnels.  The  combined  Italian,  French, 
and  British  forces  should  therefore  be  able  to  stem  the  invasion 
and  to  establish  an  unhreakable  line  facing  north-east,  and  with 
good  generalship  they  may  even  do  better.  Ow'ing  to  their 
superiority  of  communication,  they  should  be  able  to  defeat  the 
invaders.  At  the  same  time  the  Allies  should  reckon  with  the 
jxissibility  of  an  attack  in  unexpected  quarters.  The  Austro- 
Germans  may  conceivably  endeavour  to  turn  one  of  the  flanks  of 
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their  opixjnents  either  by  a  violation  of  Swiss  territory  or  by  a 
landing  on  the  Adriatic  shore.  The  latter  was  frequently  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Austrian  military  writers  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
{)resent  war. 

The  facts  and  figures  given  show  that  North  Italy  is  the 
richest  and  the  most  densely  populated  jKirtion  of  the  kingdom, 
that  the  four  northern  provinces  largely  feed  and  clothe  the 
remaining  provinces,  buy  their  productions  from  them,  etc.  It 
follows  that  the  occupation  of  part  of  the  Ijombardo-Venetian 
plain  will  sensibly  reduce  Italy’s  man-ix>wer  and  will  greatly 
curtail  Italy’s  economic  strength.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
owing  to  the  invasion,  Italy’s  economic  difficulties  will  be  much 
enhanced,  that  the  scarcity  of  food  throughout  the  country  will 
he  seriously  accentuated,  that  the  industrial  unrest  of  the  South, 
the  prosperity  of  which  de^jends  largely  upon  the  wealthy  North, 
will  become  greater ;  that  want  and  popular  dissatisfaction  may 
s[)read ;  that  Italy  will  for  her  food  depend  more  than  ever  upon 
her  allies.  France  and  England,  though  suffering  from  shortage, 
must  come  to  the  rescue.  Thus  the  invasion  of  the  Italian  plain 
will  shar|)en  the  scarcity  in  France  and  England.  An  additional 
strain  will  be  thrown  upon  the  British  mercantile  marine,  and 
esiK'cially  upon  that  portion  of  it  which  is  engaged  in  carrying 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  food  position  in  Germany  may  be 
very  sensibly  relieved  by  the  supplies  yielded  by  the  prolific 
Lombardo- Venetian  plain. 

The  success  of  the  Austro-German  forces  is  affecting  the 
economic  balance  of  |)ower  in  Germany’s  favour  and  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  Allies,  and  it  will  have  similar  effects  upon  the 
military,  the  naval,  and  the  political  balance.  The  Allies  have 
lost  an  army  of  ‘250,000  men,  and  their  military  dispositions  and 
programmes  have  been  comjdetely  disarranged.  Germany,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  militarily  vastly  strengthened  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  colossal  quantities  of  much-needed  war  material  and  of  food, 
and  the  confidence  of  her  military  leaders,  of  the  rank  and  file,  and 
of  the  nation  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  confidence  acquired 
may  cause  the  German  military  command  to  launch  forth  in  new 
and  unexpected  directions.  If  the  Germans  and  Austrians  should 
succeed  in  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  North  Italy,  they 
may  be  able  to  harass  the  Allies  in  quarters  where  hitherto  inter¬ 
ference  was  scarcely  expected.  The  Italian  disaster  may  affect 
Italy’s  position  in  Valona.  The  victory  won  will  encourage 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  and  the  Allies  may  suffer  for  Italy’s  mis¬ 
fortunes  in  Salonica,  in  Egypt,  in  Palestine,  and  in  Mesopotamia. 
A  great  defeat  acts  like  a  stone  thrown  into  a  pond.  The  com¬ 
motion  caused  spreads  farther  and  farther.  The  Allies  may 
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suffer  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  elsewhere  for 
the  Italian  disaster.  The  consequences  of  the  defeat  may  be 
felt  by  Bumania  and  by  Bussia  in  the  north  and  on  the  Black 
Sea.  If  the  Anstro-Gerinans  should  succeed  in  capturing  Venice 
they  would  dominate  the  Adriatic.  As  the  eastern  coast  of  Italy  is 
devoid  of  harbours,  the  Adriatic  would  i)ractically  become  an  Aus- 
tro-German  lake,  and,  for  all  we  know,  the  activity  of  the  Austro- 
German  submarines  oixuating  from  the  Adriatic  might  sensibly 
ailect  the  maritime  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  Politically 
also  the  vast  success  gained  by  the  Austro-German  armies  is  most 
imiwrtant.  It  may  have  most  serious  consecjuences  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  friends  of  Germany  among  the  neutral  Powers  and  by 
discouraging  the  friends  of  the  Allies.  The  Italian  defeat  may 
reverberate  in  Stockholm  and  in  Christiania,  in  Berne,  and  at 
The  Hague.  It  may  alter  the  policy  of  the  hesitating  South 
American  States.  Economically,  militarily,  navally,  and  jwli- 
tiqiilly,  the  jxisition  of  the  Allies  has  suffered,  unless  a  great 
success  on  their  part  should  hap[)ily  counter-balance  the  signal 
victory  of  their  enemies. 

Although,  if  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  an  Italian 
surrender  would  be  conceivable  and  must  be  reckoned  with,  such 
an  event  is  practically  imjwssible,  for  Italy’s  capitulation  to  Austria 
and  Germany  would  obviously  involve  her  national  suicide.  The 
Germans  and  Austrians  have  dominated,  devastated,  ex])loited, 
and  oppressed  Italy  for  centuries.  Up  to  1858  Italy  was  an 
Austrian  preserve  which  was  ruled  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
Habsburgs.  It  has  been  the  haunting  dream  of  the  late  Francis 
Joseph,  of  the  late  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  of  the  majority 
of  Austrian  princes  and  of  the  Austrian  Imperialists  to  reconquer 
the  beautiful  Italian  j^rovinces  which  once  were  Austrian,  and 
esix'cially  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  If  the  Italians  should  be 
unwise  enough  to  abandon  the  fight,  they  would  lose  to  Austria 
at  least  “Die  Lombardei  nnd  Yenetien,”  as  the  Austrians  call  it. 
Very  likely  they  would  lose  in  addition  Piedmont  and  Liguria, 
u[>on  the  cession  of  which  Germany  would  presumably  insist, 
because  these  provinces  are  strategically  most  valuable,  for 
thence  the  powerful  French  defences  in  Lorraine  can  be  turned. 
Lastly,  the  Central  Powers  would,  if  victorious,  undoubtedly 
re-create  the  States  of  the  Church.  Their  motto  is  Divide  et 
Impera.  Already  |X)werful  Austrian  voices  have  demanded  their 
re-creation  and  the  partitioning  of  Italy,  which  in  Austrian  eyes 
is  a  totally  artificial  entity,  a  State  which  was  erected  on  the 
hateful  basis  of  nationalism  and  of  liberty. 

Italy  joined  the  Entente  Powers  at  a  most  critical  moment, 
at  a  time  when  the  Central  Powers  seemed  in  the  ascendant. 
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Tliey  can  never  forget  what  they  owe  to  Italy’s  gallantry  and 
determination.  They  owe  Italy  a  great  debt  of  gratitude.  In 
view  of  their  moral  obligation  to  Italy,  and  in  view  of  the  immense 
importance  of  that  country  as  well,  the  Allied  States  will  certainly 
come  to  the  rescue  with  all  their  strength.  However,  as  the 
sending  of  powerful  reinforcements  to  Northern  Italy  is  bound 
to  weaken  the  Western  front,  steps  must  be  taken  without  delay 
to  replace  the  vast  armies  which  Italy  has  lost.  England,  France, 
and  Italy  must  redouble  their  exertions  on  the  battlefield  and  in 
the  factories,  and  without  delay  an  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
armies  which  will  take  the  place  of  the  vast  Eussian  and  Italian 
forces  which  have  been  eliminated.  Every  available  man  and 
every  available  machine  must  be  mobilised.  Military  considera¬ 
tions  must  nionoiX)lise  the  attention  of  the  statesman.  Not  a 
single  arm  must  be  allowed  to  be  idle.  All  unnecessary  trades 
and  industries  must  be  brought  to  a  stop.  Liberty  and  civilisa¬ 
tion  are  at  stake. 

The  present  war  is  a  war  for  freedom  and  for  civilisation  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  and  it  is  a  war  for  the  domination  and 
subjection  of  the  world  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  her  vassals. 
Almost  the  whole  world  is  now  arrayed  against  Germany.  This 
is  a  war  for  existence,  the  like  of  which  the  world  has  not  seen. 
A  drawn  war  is  impossible.  Either  the  world  will  defeat  Ger¬ 
many  and  destroy  the  German  danger,  or  Germany  will  dominate, 
rule,  tyrannise,  and  exploit  the  world.  It  follows  that  the  far-off 
nations  are  as  much  threatened  by  a  German  victory  as  are 
Germany’s  immediate  neighbours,  that  they  are  as  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  Germany’s  defeat  as  are  I’rance  and  Italy,  Belgium  and 
Serbia. 

The  Italian  dcbdclc  should  be  a  most  serious  warning  to  the 
United  States,  and  indeed  to  all  America.  The  Americans  will 
now  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  German  danger. 
Their  efforts  are  undoubtedly  gigantic.  In  view  of  the  un- 
ex}>ected  reserves  of  Germany’s  strength  which  recent  events 
have  disclosed,  the  Americans  must  prepare  to  pull  their 
full  weight.  The  United  States,  like  the  European  nations 
attacked  by  Germany,  are,  rightly  considered,  fighting  for 
their  all.  They  are  fighting  for  a  far  greater  cause  than  they 
did  in  the  four  terrible  years  1861-1865.  If  the  Southern  States 
had  been  allowed  to  secede  the  North  would  have  remained  free, 
rich,  powerful,  and  independent,  and  the  comparatively  i>oor  and 
\\eak  Southern  States  would  probably  in  course  of  time  have 
once  more  gravitated  towards  their  Northern  neighbours.  Now 
the  United  States  fight  not  merely  for  their  national  integrity, 
but  for  their  freedom  and  existence,  for  all  men  hold  dear,  for 
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their  vei-y  life  as  an  independent  nation.  Hence  they  must  he 
prepared  to  s^wnd  their  strength  to  the  last  ounce.  Compared 
with  the  present  war  the  great  Civil  War  was  child’s  play. 

The  great  Italian  debacle  teaches  the  fighting  nations  and  the 
world  at  large  some  most  imixirtant  lessons.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  delivered  in  Paris  on  November  12th  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
stated  : — 

“  The  luult  has  n<.>t  been  with  the  armies.  It  has  been  entirely  clue  to 
the  absence  of  real  unity  in  the  war  direction  of  the  Allied  countries.  \Vc 
have  all  felt  the  need  for  it.  AVe  have  all  talked  about  it.  We  have 
passed  endless  resolutions  resolving  it.  Rut  it  luas  never  yet  been 
achieved.  In  this  important  matter  we  hove  never  passed  from  rhetoric 
into  reality,  from  speech  into  strategy. 

“In  spite  of  all  the  resolutions  there  has  been  no  authority  responsible 
for  co-ordinating  the  conduct  of  the  war  on  all  fronts,  and  in  the  absence 
of  that  central  outhority  each  country  was  left  to  its  own  devices.  Wc 
have  gone  on  talking  of  the  Eastern  front,  and  the  Western  front  and 
tlic  Italian  front  and  the  Salonica  front  and  the  Egyptian  front  and  the 
Alesopotamia  front,  forgetting  that  there  is  but  one  front  with  many  flanks; 
that  with  these  colossal  armies  the  battlefield  is  continental.  .  .  . 

“  At  this  moment  the  extent  to  which  we  can  prevent  this  defeat  from 
developing  into  a  catastrophe  depends  upon  the  promptitude  and  complete¬ 
ness  with  which  wc  break  with  our  past  and  for  the  first  time  realise  in 
action  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  Allied  fronts.  I  believe  that  wo  have 
at  last  learned  this  great  lesson.  That  is  the  meaning  of  this  Superior 
Council.  If  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures  then  this  Council  will  be  given 
real  power,  the  efforts  of  the  Allies  will  be  co-ordinated,  and  victory  will 
await  valour.  We  shall  then  live  to  bless  even  the  Italian  disaster,  for 
without  it  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  been  possible  to  secure  real 
unity.  Rrejudices  and  suspicions  would  have  kept  us  apart.  Had  we 
learned  this  lesson  even  three  months  ago  what  a  difference  it  would  have 
made !  ” 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  ])ut  his  finger  on  the  weakest  spot  in 
the  organisation  ot  the  Great  Alliance.  While  the  four  Central 
Powers  have  been  fighting  like  a  single  State,  governed  by  a 
single  will,  directing  a  single  army  and  a  single  people  for  a 
single  purpose,  the  nations  attacked  by  Germany  have  fought 
more  or  less  their  own  fights  without  a  general  plan,  without 
cohesion,  without  unified  direction.  There  has  been  but  little 
unity  and  co-ordination  between  the  Allied  armies.  This  lack 
of  unity  and  co-operation  is  ascrihable  to  two  different  causes, 
the  absence  of  a  really  predominant  Land  Power  among  them, 
and  to  their  democratic  form  of  Government.  Let  us  consider 
each  of  these  two  factors. 

Co-ordination  implies  subordination.  Without  subordination 
complete  co-ordination  is  obviously  impossible.  The  perfect  co¬ 
operation  of  a  number  of  military  or  naval  units  cannot  be 
obtained  by  frequent  meetings  and  discussions  and  by  the  resolu- 
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tions  of  representatives  in  Council  assembled,  but  only  by  the 
trained  obedience  of  all  the  different  units  which  are  directed 
by  a  single  mind  and  a  single  wull  for  a  single  aim.  Among  the 
Central  Powers  Germany  was  facile  princeps  in  strength,  wealth, 
intelligence,  ability,  will  power,  and  military  prestige.  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  more  or  less  willingly,  subordinated  them¬ 
selves  to  Germany  in  military  and  even  in  non-military  affairs, 
and  became  for  all  practical  purposes  part  of  the  German  Empire, 
especially  when  these  countries  had  been  chastened  by  defeat. 
The  German  Army  is,  after  all,  as  preponderant  among  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  British  Navy  is  among  the  States  of  the  Entente. 
As  the  armies  of  the  Entente  are  more  or  less  of  an  equality,  and 
as  none  of  the  Allied  armies  or  army  commanders  fighting  against 
Germany  have  acquired  a  preponderant  prestige  through  a  number 
of  conspicuous  victories,  the  Allies  cannot  hope  for  perfect 
solidarity,  for  subordination  under  a  single  mind  and  will,  unless 
a  strategist  of  transcendent  genius  emerges  among  them.  Let  us 
pray  for  his  arrival.  Meanwhile  the  best  possible  substitute  for 
co-ordination  based  on  subordination  must  be  found.  iNlilitary 
operations  of  the  Powers  leagued  against  Germany  must  pass 
under  a  single  control.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  shown  us  the 
way.  His  merit  consists  in  this,  that  he  has  made  a  beginning 
which  may  lead  us  further. 

Democracy  is  the  rule  of  the  many.  The  sovereign  people 
governs  through  its  duly  selected  representatives  who  are  resjion- 
sihle  to  the  nation.  The  executive  jxjwer,  which  in  Germany  and  in 
other  absolutely  ruled  countries  lit's  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch, 
reposes  in  democracies  in  the  hands  of  a  council,  the  Cabinet. 
The  Cabinets  of  all  the  European  democracies  have  been  fashioned 
upon  the  model  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  Cabinet 
resolves  and  acts  collectively.  It  acts  nominally  by  unanimous 
decision,  but  in  reality  by  majority  vote.  The  Prime  ^Minister 
cannot  command,  as  does  the  German  Emperor,  but  can  merely 
suggest,  projxDse,  entreat,  urge.  He  is  merely  primus  inter  pares 
within  the  Cabinet.  The  whole  Cabinet  acts  with  solidarity.  A 
determined  op))onent  within  the  Cabinet  can  delay  or  prevent 
necessary  action  by  his  opposition.  The  Cabinet  can  at  any 
moment  be  dismissed  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Legislature.  The 
tenure  of  office  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  is  precarious.  His  power 
may  at  any  moment  be  taken  away  by  a  sudden  mood  of  the 
liegislature  or  of  the  people.  A  democracy  constituted  on  the 
English  model  is  ruled  not  by  the  intelligence  of  one  man  or  of 
the  few,  but  by  the  incalculable  changes  of  that  vague  power 
called  Public  Opinion.  Cabinet  Ministers  in  England  and  in  the 
democracies  based  on  the  English  model  are  amateurs,  not  ex- 
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perienced  administrators,  and  as  their  position  is  exceedingly 
precarious,  because  a  single  unfavourable  vote  may  be  fatal  to 
them,  the  great  characteristics  of  such  democracies  are  two  : 
amateurishness  and  timorousness.  Such  Governments  can  rarely 
act  with  foresight  and  rapidity.  They  habitually  act  with 
exasperating  slowness  and  clumsiness  because  their  very  con¬ 
stitution  is  unfavourable  to  efficiency  and  dispatch. 

In  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  speech  given  in  the 
foregoing  we  read  :  “  ll’c  have  all  talked  about  it.  We  have 
passed  endless  resolutions  resolving  it.  But  it  has  never  yet  been 
achieved.  In  this  imjwrtant  matter  u'e  have  never  passed  from 
rhetoric  into  reality,  from  speech  into  strategy.”  To  whom  does 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  refer  by  saying  “We  have  done  so  and  so.” 
He  sj:>eaks  evidently  not  of  the  generals  commanding  the  Allied 
armies,  but  of  the  various  governing  boards  of  amateur  politicians, 
of  the  various  Cabinets  who  could  never  arrive  at  perfect  unity 
■  and  co-operation  in  military  action.  A  number  of  principals  of 
important  businesses  can  fairly  easily  agree  on  joint  action. 
However,  the  Cabinet  Ministers  of  various  nations  are  not  prin¬ 
cipals,  but  are  merely  agents  who  are  responsible  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  in  the  first  place  and  to  the  people  in  the  second,  wdio  can 
be  dismissed  by  their  principals  without  notice,  and  who,  worst 
of  all,  are  ignorant  of  war.  Perfect  military  co-operation  can 
obviously  be  obtained  only  either  if  the  direction  of  military 
affairs  is  left  completely  in  the  hands  of  military  experts  who 
will  probably  fairly  easily  agree  on  a  joint  plan  of  campaign, 
or,  if  the  executive  power  of  the  fighting  democracies  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  eminent  man,  who  not  necessarily 
need  be  a  soldier,  but  who  should  be  guided  by  the  opinions 
of  the  best  military  exports  around  him.  The  attem)>t  to 
obtain  perfect  military  co-operation  by  the  joint  discussions 
of  a  number  of  boards  composed  of  politicians  who  are  amateurs 
in  everything  except  in  the  facile  art  of  making  speeches  is  bound 
to  fail  and  to  lead  to  misunderstandings,  confusion,  endless  dis¬ 
cussion,  belated  half-measures,  and  disaster. 

The  present  war  has  often  been  described  as  a  war  between 
absolutism  and  democracy.  It  w’ould  be  more  correct  to  call  it 
a  w'ar  between  tyranny  and  liberty.  Democracy  is  a  form  of 
self-government,  under  which  England  has  evolved  the  jointly 
responsible  Cabinet  composed  of  amateur  }X)liticians.  But  since 
change  is  the  essence  of  progress,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
Cabinet  Government  is  the  highest  perfection  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  that  democratic  government  is  impossible  wMthout  a  jointly 
responsible  Cabinet. 

The  essence  of  democratic  government  as  evolved  in  England 
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and  in  those  European  States  which  have  followed  England’s 
example  is,  as  has  previously  been  shown,  amateurishness  and 
timorousness.  The  amateurishness  and  timorousness  of  the 
European  democracies  have  been  exhibited,  not  only  in  warfare 
where  the  experts  have  often  been  over-ruled  by  the  governing 
political  boards,  but  in  internal  politics  as  w^ell.  As  in  demo¬ 
cracies  the  people  rule  through  their  representatives,  as  public 
opinion  is  all-pow'erful,  it  has  become  a  guiding  principle  of 
democracy  that  the  expression  of  opinions  is  fi’ee  and  is  sacrosanct. 
That  principle  may  do  little  harm  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time 
of  war  it  may  destroy  a  nation.  Treason  has  been  preached  with 
impunity  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  democratic  Russia,  and 
Germany  has  naturally  taken  advantage  of  this  folly  and  has 
systematically  endeavoured  to  )>oison  the  mainsprings  of  public 
opinion  in  the  fighting  democracies  to  the  confusion  of  her 
enemies.  In  France,  England,  Italy,  and  democratic  Russia 
treason  has  been  preached  on  Germany’s  account,  and  it  has  been 
tolerated  because  of  the  sanctity  of  free  speech.  Seditious 
writings  and  speeches  have  not  led  to  prosecution  and  punish¬ 
ment,  except  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  preachers  of  sedi¬ 
tion  were  in  Germany's  pay.  Now  the  Bolos  and  the  Ahnereydas 
of  France,  England,  Russia,  and  Italy  are  as  harmful  if  they 
act  bona  fide  as  if  they  are  bought  with  German  gold.  In  the 
European  democracies  treason  seems  to  be  punishable  only  if  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  corru|>tion.  The  Germans  have  destroyed 
the  Russian  armies,  not  in  fair  fight,  but  by  the  poison  of  corrup¬ 
tion  and  subsidised  treason,  and  they  have  applied  the  same  means 
apparently  to  Italy. 

The  timorousness  of  the  governing  boards  of  politicians  wdio 
direct  the  European  democracies  is  apparent  not  only  in  the 
toleration  of  treason  in  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia,  and 
in  the  direction  of  military  affairs,  but  it  is  apparent  in  every 
department  of  governmental  action.  For  years  the  problem  of 
retaliation,  the  question  of  the  blockade,  the  increase  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production,  economic  ix)licy  against  Germany,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Ir&land,  the  treatment  of  neutrals,  the  handling  of  the 
conscientious  objectors,  and  many  other  questions  which  call  for 
immediate  and  energetic  action,  have  been  discussed,  and  the 
vacillating,  timorous,  and  inexpert  governing  boards  have  talked 
and  adopted  half-measures,  obviously  because  a  directing  board 
of  politicians  have  many  minds  but  not  a  single  mind,  many  wills 
but  not  a  single  will. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  believe  that  inefficiency,  amateurishness, 
timorousness,  and  delay  are  inseparable  from  the  democratic 
form  of  government.  To  believe  this  would  be  to  despair  of 
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2X)pular  rule.  In  the  United  States  the  executive  power  rests, 
not  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet  of  jointly  responsible  politicians 
who  can  be  dismissed  at  will  by  the  Legislature,  who  constantly 
are  watching  every  breath  of  public  opinion,  but  it  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  man,  the  President,  wdio  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  and  who  is  advised  by  what  is  called  the 
Cabinet,  a  number  of  men  whom  he  selects,  who  not  necessarily 
need  be  politicians,  who  are  not  responsible  to  the  Ijegislature, 
and  wdio  are  not  the  President’s  equals,  but  are  his  subordinates. 
The  fathers  of  the  great  American  T\e])ublic  discussed  exhaustively 
the  question  whether  the  executive  jiow^er  should  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  or  of  a  number,  and  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  safety  of  the  State  demanded  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man,  particularly  in  case 
of  war.  We  read  in  the  Federalist,  in  w'hich  the  opinions  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  tlie  other  great  founder  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  were  laid  dowm  :  — 

“  Enor"v  in  the  Executive  is  a  Icadiii"  character  in  the  definition  of 
"ood  government.  It  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  cominimitv 
against  foreign  attacks;  it  is  not  less  essential  to  the  steady  Administration 
of  the  laws;  to  the  protection  of  property  against  those  irregiilar  and  high¬ 
handed  combinations  which  sometimes  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice;  to  the  security  of  lilierty  against  the  enterprises  and  assaults  of 
ambition,  of  faction,  and  of  anarchy.  Every  mon  the  least  conversant  in 
Roman  history  knows  how  often  that  Ib'puhlic  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  tbe  absolute  power  of  a  single  man  under  the  formidable  title  of 
Dictator.  .  .  . 

“There  can  be  no  need,  bowever,  to  multiply  arguments  or  examples 
on  this  head.  A  fe<‘l)l(>  Executive  implies  a  feeble  execution  of  the 
(iovernment.  A  fei'ble  execution  is  but  another  phrase  for  a  laid  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  Goverunumt  ill  executed,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theoiw.  must 
be,  in  piactice,  a  bad  Government.  .  .  . 

“  The  ingredients  which  constitute  energy  in  the  Executive  are,  first, 
unity;  secondly,  duration;  thirdly,  an  adequate  provision  for  its  support; 
fourthly,  competent  powers. 

“  Those  politicians  and  statesmen  who  have  been  the  most  celebrated 
for  the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  for  the  justice  of  their  views  have 
declared  in  favour  of  a  single  Executive  and  a  numerous  Legislature.  They 
have,  with  gr(?at  propriety,  considered  energy  as  the  most  necessary  quali¬ 
fication  of  the  former,  and  have  regarded  this  as  most  applicable  to  jiower 
in  a  single  hand ;  while  they  have,  with  ecpial  propriety,  considered  the 
latter  as  best  adapted  to  deliberation  and  wisdom,  and  best  calculated  to 
conciliate  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  to  secure  their  privileges  and 
interests. 

“That  unity  is  conducive  to  energy  will  not  be  disputed.  Decision, 
activity,  secrecy,  and  dispatch  will  gimerally  characterise  the  proceedings 
of  one  man  in  a  much  more  eminent  degree  than  the  proceedings  of  any 
great  number;  and  in  proportion  as  the  number  is  increased  these  quali- 
ti<‘s  will  be  diminished.  .  .  . 

“  But  no  favourable  circumstances  palliate  or  atone  for  the  disadvan- 
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tages  of  dissension  in  the  Executive  Department.  Here  they  are  pure 
and  unmixed.  There  is  no  point  at  which  they  cease  to  operate.  Tliey 
serve  to  embarrass  and  weaken  the  execution  of  the  plau  or  measure  to 
wliich  they  relate,  from  the  first  step  to  the  final  conclusion  of  it.  They 
constently  counteract  those  qualities  in  the  Executive,  which  are  the  most 
necessary  ingredients  in  its  composition,  vigour,  and  expedition,  and  this 
without  any  counterbalancing  good.  In  the  conduct  of  war,  in  which  the 
energy  of  the  Executive  is  the  bulwark  of  the  national  security,  every¬ 
thing  would  bo  to  bo  apprehended  from  its  plurality.  .  .  . 

“  Of  all  the  cares  or  concerns  of  government,  the  direction  of  war  most 
p<-culitirly  demands  those  qualities  which  distinguish  the  exercise  of  power 
i)y  a  single  hand.  Tlie  direction  of  war  implies  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  strength,  and  the  power  of  directing  and  employing  the  common 
strength  forms  a  usual  and  essential  part  in  the  definition  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  authority.” 

^lany  of  the  most  eminent  American  statesmen  have  considered 
a  one-man  executive  essential,  esi^ecially  in  time  of  war.  That 
great  and  wise  man,  President  Lincoln,  wrote  in  his  message  to 
Congress  on  December  3rd,  1861  : — 

■■  It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones, 
and  the  saying  is  true  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
better  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

"And  the  same -is  true  in  all  joint  oix'ratious  wherein  those  engaged 
can  have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the 
choice  of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship 
to  sink,  and  yet  not  infrequently  all  go  down  together  because  too  many 
will  direct  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control.” 

War  is  a  highly  technical  matter  which  requires  expert  direc¬ 
tion  and  a  perfect  national  organisation,  the  more  so  as  the 
present  struggle  is  not  merely  one  between  armies,  hut  one 
between  nations.  It  is  bad  enough  if  in  the  present  fight  amateurs 
in  government  and  strategy  are  pitted  against  the  best  profes¬ 
sionals.  But  it  is  still  worse  if  the  directing  amateurs  have  to 
rely  on  a  clumsy  and  unworkable  organisation.  Many  businesses 
[lossess  amateur  boards  of  directors,  comparable  with  Cabinets, 
but  the  real  managements  of  affairs  is,  of  course,  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  managing  director  who  is  an  eminent  practical  expert.  No 
business  could  be  run  on  the  principle  on  which  Great  Britain 
and  the  other  European  democracies  are  governed.  An  organisa¬ 
tion  which  is  totally  impracticable  in  the  case  of  a  business,  where 
merely  some  money  is  at  stake,  an  organisation  which  would  ruin 
the  most  flourishing  business  in  a  short  time,  is  surely  dangerous 
and  inadvisable  in  the  case  of  a  nation  at  war.  The  world  has 
been  amazed  at  the  energy  and  ability  with  which  President 
Wilson  is  organising  the  United  States  for  war.  He  is  able  to 
act  thoroughly  and  quickly  because  he  controls  the  American 
executive.  If  America  was  cursed  with  a  many-headed  executive 
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we  should  see  the  same  feebleness,  hesitation,  timorousness,  and 
interminable  delays,  and  the  same  toleration  of  treason,  which 
have  done  such  infinite  harm  to  the  European  democracies 
organised  upon  the  British  model. 

The  present  war  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  democracy 
is  not  successful  in  war,  that  a  board  of  amateur  politicians  acting 
collectively  is  bound  to  be  inefllcient,  improvident,  and  slow  in 
action,  and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  various  political  boards 
representing  the  Allied  States  is  almost  imix)ssible.  The  present 
system  should  be  changed  before  it  is  too  late.  The  politicians 
must  surely  recognise  their  ])ersonal  incompetence  and  the  un¬ 
wieldiness  of  the  organisation  of  the  national  executive.  They 
should  therefore  entrust  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  a  single  man 
and  confine  their  activities  to  creating  the  necessary  discipline  and 
obedience,  to  keeping  the  nation  together.  They  should  sub¬ 
ordinate  themselves  to  the  directing  head.  There  should  be  a 
single  director  of  national  affairs  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The 
question  is  whether  national  direction  had  better  be  entrusted  to 
an  eminent  politician-statesman,  or  to  an  eminent  organiser  and 
man  of  affairs,  or  to  a  General  or  Admiral  of  paramount  ability 
and  energy.  It  is  to  bo  hojx'd  that  the  necessary  innovation 
will  first  be  made  in  England,  that  England  will  show  once  more 
the  way  to  the  other  European  democracies.  The  simplest  way 
of  achieving  unity  and  rapidity  in  the  executive  w^ould  be  to  make 
the  Prime  Minister  solely  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war 
and  the  national  administration,  making  the  other  Ministers  his 
subordinates.  The  position  of  the  Prime  Minister  would  then 
approximate  to  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
tenets  of  democracy  would  surely  not  be  violated  by  adapting  the 
organisation  of  the  ^United  States  to  European  needs.  With  a 
simple  and  common-sense  organisation  international  co-operation 
against  Germany  would  be  easier  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

POLITICUS. 


THE  RIDDLE  OF  THE  WAR. 


Every  ruler  who  has  aspired  to  dominate  the  Continent  of  Europe 
has  evolved,  by  pressure  of  military  arms,  a  war-map  suggestive 
of  victory.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  the  dictator  of  the  destinies 
of  the  nations  of  the  Old  and  the  Xew'  World  in  virtue  of  the 
victories  achieved  by  his  troops  under  Cortes,  Pizarro,  and  Palma  ; 
his  war-map  was  to  be  a  monument  for  all  time.  Ijouis  XIY. 
was  enabled  to  imiK)se  his  will  on  his  neighbours  owing  to  the 
success  which  attended  his  armies  over  a  long  series  of  years ; 
he  possessed,  as  a  thing  of  consuming  pride,  his  war-map. 
Xaiwleon,  in  the  opening  years  of  last  century,  had  practically 
the  whole  Continent  at  his  feet ;  his  war-map  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  “Emperor  of  the  West.”  Xever  before  had  the  value 
of  military  power  been  so  conspicuously  exhibited  as  during  the 
decade  which  separated  Trafalgar  from  Waterloo.  Whatever 
errors  X^apoleon  might  commit,  it  seemed  as  though  Fate  were 
ready  to  annul  the  consequences  and  assist  him  in  placing  Europe 
under  his  heel.  He  passed  from  conquest  to  conquest.  He 
believed  that  he  was  remaking  the  map  of  Europe  for  all  time. 
His  readjustments  had  an  appearance  of  permanence ;  he  was 
encouraged  to  distribute  thrones  among  his  family  and  his  suite. 
The  old  order  was  seemingly  disappearing ;  where  a  nominee  of 
Xa{X)loon’s  did  not  reign  was  to  be  found  some  Royal  vassal  who, 
willing  or  unwilling,  paid  homage  to  the  master  of  the  Grande 
/Irwcc.  Who  outside  these  islands  believed  at  that  stage  of 
Xa|X)leonic  radiance  that  Europe  was  the  witness  of  nothing  more 
than  a  passing  phase  of  reaction  and  that  already  unseen  forces 
were  at  work  which  would  bring  to  nothing  the  vast  jwlitical 
structure,  to  the  creation  of  which  Xapoleon  devoted  his  genius? 
Within  a  few  years  the  debacle  came.  The  man  wdio  had  been 
overlord  of  Europe  became  a  ]>risoner  on  board  a  British  battle¬ 
ship  and  thus  passed  to  St.  Helena,  to  live  the  remainder  of  his 
days  not  even  master  in  the  modest  villa  which  provided  him  with 
shelter  from  the  inclemencies  of  nature  and  the  anger  of  man. 
He  exhibited  the  imagination,  genius,  and  the  driving  pow'er  of 
a  devil  and  the  restraining  capacity  of  a  statesman.  He  could 
gain  victories  on  land  and  he  could  consolidate  them,  winning  to 
his  standard  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  And  vet  he  failed . 

In  the  present  war,  German  arms  have  met  with  success  on 
land ;  the  enemy  has  his  w^ar-map.  The  Kaiser  can  point  to 
military  victories,  the  haiwest  of  thirty  years  of  persistent,  ex- 
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travagant,  and  purposeful  preparation  to  assert  Prussian  domin¬ 
ation  over  Europe.  The  Grermans  hold  Belgium  in  slavery ;  the 
whole  of  Northern  France  is  in  their  grip ;  unhappy  Poland  has 
once  more  experienced  the  horrors  of  invasion ;  Courland  has  been 
wrenched  from  the  feeble  hands  of  revolutionary  Bussia ;  the 
King  and  Government  of  Eumania  have  been  evicted ;  Serbia  and 
Montenegro  have  been  overrun ;  Italy  has  been  invaded.  The 
German  Army,  moving  on  interior  lines,  has  lunged  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another,  and  everywhere,  except  on  the 
West  where  the  British  Army  intervened,  a  large  measure  of 
success  has  been  achieved.  Three  and  a  half  years  ago  Germany 
unsheathed  her  sw'ord  and  encouraged  Austria-Hungary  to  throw 
away  her  scabbard.  Later  on  Turkey  threw  in  her  lot  with  the 
Central  Powers,  and  then  Bulgaria,  dominated  by  an  ambitious 
ruler,  gave  her  adherence  to  the  Central  Alliance.  To-day,  from  the 
Baltic  down  through  Europe  to  the  ^Mediterranean  and  on  througli 
Asia-Minor  almost  to  the  waters  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Prussianism 
is  supreme.  The  Berlin  machine  has  not  failed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  German  peoide  ;  victory  has  succeeded  victory  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  but  every  success  has  been  purchased  at  a  higher  price  than 
Napoleon  ever  paid.  And  yet  final  success  is  still  wanting  ! 

It  is  of  interest,  in  passing,  to  note  the  difl'erence  between  the 
two  pictures  of  war  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  characters 
of  Napoleon  and  the  German  Kaiser.  The  former  was  a  giant 
— a  great  ruler  and  administrator  as  well  as  a  great  soldier,  |‘k)s- 
sibly  the  greatest  soldier  of  modern  times.  His  contemporaries 
have  left  us  a  record  of  the  thoughts  which  chased  each  other 
through  his  mind  during  his  years  of  captivity.  One  day  he  took 
up  one  of  the  year-books  of  his  reign.  “It  w'as  a  fine  Empire,” 
he  mused  :  “I  ruled  eighty-three  millions  of  human  beings,  more 
than  half  the  population  of  Euroi)e  ”  ;  but  he  reflected  that  history 
w'ould  scarcely  mention  him  because  he  was  “overthrown.”  “Had 
I  been  able  to  maintain  my  dynasty,  it  had  been  difl'erent.”  The 
captive  did  not  realise  the  deep  mark,  permanent  and  inerasable, 
which  he  had  left  on  the  world’s  history.  He  saw"  only  the  ruin 
of  his  military  dreams,  and  he  was  unconscious  of  the  influence 
which  his  respect  for  law"  and  his  admiration  for  a  settled 
Government  was  to  exert  for  many  years  after  he  had  passed 
away.  Tjord  Posehery  has  suggested  an  interesting  line  of 
thought  ^ ;  — 

“What  the  last  phase  might  have  been,  how  his  later  life  might  have 
developed  under  other  circumstances,  is  a  topic  for  idle  hut  not  wholly 
unfruitful  speculation.  At  some  cold  interval  of  reflection  he  might  have 
realised — what  he  knew  with  regard  to  others — that  the  war  period  in  a 
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man's  life  has  its  definite  limits:  he  might  have  said  “Enough I"  and 
set  himself  to  coiisolidato  what  he  had  won.  Then  that  imperious  but 
jiraetical  mind  might  have  worked  wonders  of  administration,  have 
endeavoured  to  fascinate  subject  races  by  good  government  in  lieu  of 
crushing  and  bleeding  them,  and  have  made  France  forget  the  Revolution 
in  the  enjoyment  of  material  prosperity  and  pride  of  dominion  :  while  he 
himself  remained  the  overshadowing  authority  of  the  Continent. 

“Liberty  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  he  would  never  have  conceded,  for 
he  misunderstood  and  distrusted  it;  but  he  would  have  contented,  by 
contrast,  those  Frenchmen  who  remembered  the  selfish  oppressions  of  the 
old  monarchy  and  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the  working 
classes  he  and  his  nephew  after  him  were  always  mindful.  Frenchmen, 
too,  he  had  studied  closely  and  understood  thoroughly.  Other  nations, 
except  perhaps  the  English,  ho  had  never  troubled  himself  to  understand, 
and  them  he  understood  least  of  all.  Had  he  wisely  put  war  away  from 
him,  and  rested  on  the  terror  of  his  name,  ho  might  have  dispensed  with 
this  knowledge,  for  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire  would  have 
sufficed  for  his  energies,  when  the  keen  edge  of  youth,  restlessness  and  ambi¬ 
tion  had  been  removed.” 

The  Kaiser  is  not  a  Napoleon,  but  a  dilettante — a  great  amateur 
in  all  the  various  spheres  of  activity  which  he  has  invaded.  He 
has  never  been  master  of  himself,  and  for  a  decade  or  more  he 
has  doubted  his  mastery  over  his  own  people,  fearing  from  month 
to  month  signs  of  a  breaking  away.  He  has  been  as  insincere  in 
his  dealings  with  his  subjects  as  he  has  been  hypocritical  in  his 
relations  with  the  rulers  and  peoples  of  other  States.  The  “  Willy- 
Nicky  Correspondence”  has  revealed  the  workings  of  the  mind 
of  the  man  who  thought  to  outmanoeuvre  Fate  by  [)etty  intrigue. 
The  time  wdll  no  doubt  come  when  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
Kaiser’s  relations  with  his  own  statesmen,  and  the  German  i)eople 
will  learn  how  he  has  schemed  and  plotted  to  keej)  them  in  bond¬ 
age.  The  Kaiser  has  become  the  slave  of  his  weaknesses.  A  man 
who  professed  his  devotion  to  art,  science,  and  the  humanities,  as 
an  amateur  soldier  and  statesman  he  has  been  driven  to  counten¬ 
ance  one  enormity  after  another  in  order  to  maintain  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  victory  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects  and  to  postjxine  the  hour 
when  the  failure  of  his  whole  theory  of  life  will  be  exposed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  The  German  Emperor  is  a  small  and  weak,  if 
not  mentally  deranged,  man  who,  fascinated  by  the  military  suc¬ 
cesses  of  1864,  1866,  and  1870-1,  dreamed  that  he  could  make 
himself  master  of  Europe.  He  did  not  realise  that  he  was  building 
on  sand  and  that  his  struggle  to  save  himself  and  his  house  would, 
first,  draw  upon  himself  the  enmity  of  all  the  civilised  Powers 
of  the  world,  and  then  undermine  the  footings  on  which  his 
throne  rests. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  world-war. 
Germany  confronts  the  world  apparently  victorious,  but  hated  as 
no  nation  before  was  ever  hated.  She  has  thrown  out  her  borders 
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to  the  north  and  to  tlie  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west;  slie 
has  lately  increased  her  hold  on  Russia  and  has  penetrated  the 
fertile  plains  of  Italy.  The  war-map  records  the  progress  of 
the  conquering  Hun,  and  so  far  the  Kaiser  and  his  iSIinister.s 
have  been  able  to  supjxjrt  the  confidence  of  the  German  people. 
They  have  their  war-map.  Perplexed,  they  are  to-day  studying 
the  riddle  of  the  war,  as  Napoleon,  and  Jjouis  XIV.,  and  Philip  I], 
studied  it.  The  Germans  have  convinced  themselves  that  they 
have  won,  and  they  cannot  understand  how  it  is  that  they  cannot 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  reap  the  harvest  of  victory.  Professor 
Jtelbruck,  in  the  October  number  of  the  Preussische  J ahrhucher , 
remarked  : — ■ 

“The  consciousness  of  victory  is  unbroken,  but  tlie  cliccrful  atniosphero 
in  which  consciouness  of  victory  is  accustomed  to  breathe  is  disturbed; 
it  is  disturbed  not  by  the  heavy  sacrifices  and  sufferings  which  the  war  has 
brought  upon  us  all,  but  by  the  dissension,  with  its  mutual  accusations  and 
recriminations,  as  to  how  the  war,  which  we  have  victoriously  fought  through, 
is  now  to  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  as  to  the  kind  of  peace  at  which  we 
now  have  to  aim.  A  deep  cleavage  is  dividing  our  people,  a  cleavage  which 
by  no  means  corresponds  with  the  old  party  antagonisms.” 

The  position  of  Germany  to-day  is  very  much  the  same  as  that 
of  France  when  Na^xileon’s  star  was  in  the  ascendant ;  Europe 
was  at  his  feet  and  yet  the  fruits  of  victory  were  denied  to  him 
by  some  unseen  and  incalculable  ix»wer,  which  neither  he  nor  his 
^Ministers  nor  his  generals  could  comprehend.  The  armies  tramped 
over  Europe,  everywhere  imposing  their  will  by  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword,  and  yet  victory  eluded  their  grasp;  the  final  victory 
necessary  to  complete  the  tally  of  successes  seemed  always  slowly 
receding.  Napoleon  found  himself  forced  to  race  after  this  will-o’- 
the-wisp.  It  was  first  to  have  been  overtaken  by  the  troops 
massed  at  Boulogne  for  the  invasion  of  this  country ;  it  was 
then  to  be  grasped  on  Austrian  battlefields,  and  Austerlitz 
seemed  to  offer  promise  of  a  final  settlement ;  then  delusive  hope 
showed  itself  in  other  directions,  ever  drawing  Napoleon’s  legions 
after  it,  and  at  length  the  invasion  of  Kussia  was  to  crown  the 
Napoleonic  dream. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  the  events  of  the  early  years  of  last 
century  and  those  which  we  are  watching.  The  Kaiser  and  his 
generals,  like  Napoleon  and  his  generals,  determined  to  over¬ 
whelm  this  country.  Napoleon  collected  his  finest  troops  at 
Boulogne,  and  month  by  month  made  preparations  for  crossing  to 
our  shores ;  the  Germans  selected  as  their  first  objective  the  taking 
of  Paris  and  the  seizure  of  the  Channel  ports  as  bases  of  action 
against  this  country.  Defeated  in  this  ambition  by  the  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  of  undying  memory — thrown  on  the  Continent  by 
sea  ix)wer — as  Na|X)leon  was  defeated  by  the  watch  and  w'ard  by 
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sea  of  Kelson  and  his  companions,  our  enemy  turned  to  other  ad¬ 
ventures  to  maintain  the  mirage  of  success  before  the  eyes  of  the 
German  people.  The  German  troops  have  been  tramping  to  and 
fro  for  three  years  and  more,  searching  eagerly  for  the  ultimate 
victory  to  re-establish  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  and  make  assured 
the  jxisition  of  the  Kaiser  as  the  dictator  of  the  fortunes  of  Europe. 
Ihit  always  the  promise  has  been  denied.  To-day  the  German  jxiople 
study  the  war-map,  and  are  mystified  because  it  oilers  no  solution 
to  the  riddle.  Why  are  they  denied  the  results  of  the  victories 
which  they  trace  on  the  map?  That  is  the  riddle  of  the  war,  and 
it  is  not  the  enemy  [x.‘ople  only  who  are  wondering  what  is  the 
real  significance  of  the  war-map. 

History  suggests  that  the  greatest  successes  are  often  achieved 
by  armies  when  they  have  reached  their  climacteric.  Such  suc¬ 
cesses  rejiresent  desperate  struggles  against  forces  which  soldiers 
can  neither  control  nor  defeat.  Under  peace  conditions,  it  is  the 
soldiers’  folly  to  s|)eak  of  war  in  terms  of  military  power  only, 
though  the  Prussians  thought  to  employ  psychology  in  their  in¬ 
terests — and  created  a  world-wide  organisation  to  further  their 
schemes.  But  psychological  influence  apart,  the  determining 
influences  in  all  world  struggles  have  been  naval  power  and 
economic  power.  They  are  more  active  to-day  than  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  comparable  crisis  in  the  past.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  last  Great  War  consisted  of 
a  series  of  States,  largely  independent  of  each  other  for  food, 
and  largely  independent  also  of  sea-borne  raw  material  for 
their  industries.  The  standard  of  living  was  low,  and  the 
range  of  commodities  regarded  as  necessary  for  life  was  small. 
But  when  this  struggle  broke  out  the  conditions  were  far  other¬ 
wise.  All  the  nations,  whether  of  the  Old  World  or  of  the  New, 
were  bound  together  by  a  strong  tie — the  sense  of  commercial 
and  financial  dependence.  For  a  hundred  years  maritime  com¬ 
munications  had  been  encouraged  ;  great  merchant  fleets  had  been 
created;  intricate  commercial  relationships  had  sprung  up.  In 
1918,  Germany's  external  trade  amounted  to  Tl, 030 ,380,000  (im- 
IHR-ts  i‘534,750,000,  and  cx|)orts  £‘195,630,000) ;  75  per  cent,  of 
that  trade  was  done  by  sea.  Germany  did  not  import  and  export 
goods  on  that  vast  scale  with  any  idea  of  benefiting  those  with 
whom  she  traded,  hut  in  order  to  live.  She  bought  and  she  sold 
because,  first,  she  needed  some  goods,  and,  secondly,  she  had  a 
surplus  of  other  goods  with  which  to  pay  for  them.  Austria- 
Hungary  also  did  an  extensive  maritime  commerce. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  ex[X)neDts  of  German  militarism  that 
in  laying  their  war  plans,  they  omitted  to  take  sufficient  count  of 
the  influence  which  the  British  Fleet  would  exert.  The  Fleet  of 
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the  British  people,  in  association  with  the  fleets  of  the  Allies, 
became  a  weapon  of  economic,  financial,  and  military  constriction. 
Within  a  few  months  of  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  German 
commercial  flag,  hitherto  flown  in  all  the  world’s  seas  by 
shipping  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  5,134,720,  was  not  to  be 
seen.  The  smaller  mercantile  marine  of  Austria-Hungary,  aggre¬ 
gating  just  over  1,000,000  tons,  was  also  robbed  of  activity.  That 
was  the  immediate  eifect  of  sea  |X)wer,  and,  then,  gradually,  as 
circumstances  permitted  the  blockade  was  established,  and  the 
principle  of  continuous  voyage  enforced.  During  a  j)eriod  of  over 
twenty  years,  the  pressure  of  sea-^Kiwer  failed  to  bring  the  Trance 
of  a  century  or  so  ago  to  submission,  although  in  the  middle  of 
that  ixjriod  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  was  fought,  annihilating, 
according  to  popular  historians,  the  French  and  Spanish  Fleets. 
Two  years  ago  an  observer  of  the  course  of  this  war  declared 
that  “the  value  of  sea-ix)wer  has  shrurdc ;  its  influence  has  been 
much  less  felt  than  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.”  ^  Does  anyone 
believe  seriously  that  Germany  and  her  partners  can  stand  tlie 
pressure  of  sea-power  for  a  period  of  over  twenty  years,  as  it  was 
resisted  a  century  or  so  ago?  Sea-power  is  more  potent  than 
it  ever  was. 

The  Germans  are  under  no  delusion.  They  realise  the  close 
association,  never  closer  than  to-day,  between  naval  power  on  the 
one  hand  and  economic  power  and  military  power  on  the  other. 
In  his  enforced  retreat  in  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  Napoleon 
entertained  no  misconception  as  to  the  influence  which  the  British 
Fleet  had  exerted  in  bringing  his  ambitions  to  the  dust.  “  Lcs 
Anglais  blocjuent  tres  bien,”  he  declared,  when  he  reviewed  his 
past.  What  do  the  Germans  say  to-day?  Ijieutenant-General 
Baron  von  Freytag-Loringhoven,  Falkenhayn’s  Chief  of  the  Staff 
in  the  early  period  of  the  present  war,  has  remarked  that  ‘‘our 
enemies  gradually  perceived  the  true  situation.  The  operations 
which  they  began  only  extracted  little  by  little  the  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  world  economic  situation,  which  was  favourable  to 
them  and  unfavourable  to  us.”  The  political  considerations  which 
moulded  our  blockade  policy  in  the  early  ])eriod  of  the  war  have 
already  been  explained.-  The  submarine  cam])aign,  with  all  its 
illegalities  and  inhumanities,  is  Germany’s  desperate  effort  to 
break  a  constriction  which  is  sapping  her  life  blood.  Our  blockade 
has  been  applied  strictly  for  fewer  months  than  the  British 
blockade  was  maintained  years  in  the  last  Great  War.  And  yet 
the  enemy  of  to-day  is  nearer  the  border-line  of  starvation  than 
France  was  in  1815  ! 

(1)  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  in  the  Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  1916. 

(2)  Fortnightly  Rkview,  November,  1917,  “The  Freedom  of  the  Seas:  The 
Enemy’s  Trap.’’ 
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In  view  of  tliose  well-established  conclusions,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  British  Fleet  has  failed  to  realise  the 
hopes  which  the  nation  reposed  in  it.  The  contention  is  that  the 
Navy  has  succeeded  to  the  limit  of  the  possibilities  opened  up  to 
it  by  defective  higher  command  exercised  by  the  Admiralty,  four 
I'irst  Sea  Lords  who  have  held  office  in  succession  being,  with 
other  seamen,  involved  in  the  condemnation.  That  brings  us 
to  the  fundamental  error.  The  Navy  is  controlled  by  seamen 
and  not  by  landsmen.  There  are  officers  at  sea,  and  there  are 
officers  ashore.  The  latter  study  the  springs  of  jiolicy,  and  the 
former,  who  are  in  consultation  with  the  officers  ashore,  carry  that 
policy  out.  Both  groups  of  officers  belong  to  the  same  service  ; 
they  pay  homage  to  the  same  traditions ;  they  are  actuated  by  the 
same  motives ;  and,  lastly,  they  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  means 
to  be  emjdoyed  in  defeating  the  enemy. 

Attacks  on  the  x4dmiralty  are  attacks  upon  the  Navy — upon  the 
men  ho  have  saved  the  nation  from  the  horrors  of  starvation  and 
invasion,  and  have  enabled  it,  not  only  to  deny  the  seas  to  the 
('iiemy,  but  to  throw  vast  armies  across  those  seas  to  confront 
the  enemy’s  troops.  That  the  Navy  is  administered  by  seamen 
for  seamen  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Empire  is  conclusively 
jiroved  by  the  patent  of  the  Admiralty,  published  on  Novem¬ 
ber  Bth  in  the  London  Gazette.  That  patent  gives  the  names  of 
the  members  of  the  Board,  which  may  be  quoted  W'ith  advantage, 
with  notes  indicating  the  particular  functions  of  each  : — 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  First  Lord,  responsible  for  all  Admiralty 
business. 

*.-\(lmiral  Sir  John  B.  Jellicoe,  First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  the 
Staff. 

**  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Bosslyn  E.  Wemyss,  Deputy  First  Sea 
Lord. 

'Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  L.  Heath,  Second  Sea  Lord  (Personnel). 

' Bear- Admiral  Lionel  Halsey,  Third  Sea  Lord  (Materiel). 

^ Bear-Admiral  H.  H.  D.  Totiiill,  Fourth  Sea  Lord  (Supplies). 

^Commodore  Godfrey  41.  Paine,  Fifth  Sea  Lord  (Air). 

*Vice- Admiral  (acting)  Sir  H.  F.  Oliver,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 

*Bear- Admiral  A.  L.  Duff,  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

'  4rr.  Ernest  G.  Pretyman,  41. P.,  Civil  Tjord  (Works). 

'Sir  Alan  Garrett  Anderson,  Controller  (Production  of  Ships, 
etc.). 

*  Member  of  the  Operations  Committee. 

t  Mtmber  of  the  Maintenance  Committee. 

°  Tliis  officer  attends,  when  necessary,  the  meetings  of  both  Committees. 

That  statement  throw-s  light  uixtn  the  character  of  the  Board 
of  .\dmiralty,  which  consists  of  three  elements — first,  the  naval 
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officers  wlio  are  responsible  for  opc-rations,  and  are  assisted  hv 
a  large  staff  including  many  young  seamen  fresh  from  the  sea  ; 
secondly,  the  naval  ofhcers  who  are  responsible  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Fleet;  and,  thirdly,  a  group  of  civilians.  The 
First  Lord  acts  as  President  of  the  Foard  ;  the  Controller  ])os- 
sesses  large  |X)wers  over  naval  and  merchant  shipbuilding,  and  the 
Civil  Lord  exercises  not  very  imjxDrtant  duties  in  connection  with 
the  upkeep  of  the  naval  ports  and  dockyards.  But  what  of  the 
naval  members  of  the  Board?  Are  they  “a  lot  of  obsolete  old 
gentlemen  who  know  nothing  of  war  in  its  modern  form  and  who 
resist,  on  principle,  suggestions  which  come  forward  from  those 
who  are  fighting  the  country’s  battles  at  sea?  ”  Sir  Eric  Geddes 
has  revealed  the  facts  as  to  the  eight  Sea  Lords  :  — 

“  Of  those,  only  one  has  not  been  at  sea  on  active  servico  during  the  war. 
He  is  a  distinguished  officer,  and  his  very  great  meiit  and  value  to  the 
Admiralty  arc  known  full  well  not  only  to  myself  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  Board,  but  to  all  my  distinguished  predecessors  during  the  war.  One 
other  of  the  Naval  members  of  the  Board  has  not  been  at  sea,  but  he  has 
had  active  charge  during  the  war  of  aerial  operations  and  training,  and  is 
employed  in  that  capacity.  The  remaining  si.^  Sea  Lords  have  all  come  from 
the  Grand  Fleet  iriilun  the  la>it  12  months,  with  one  exception,  and  that 
officer’s  service  at  sea  has  been  most  distinguished  in  an  Eastern  Command, 
where  lie  was  in  charge  of  naval  operations  during  the  war.” 

What  of  the  Naval  Staff?  In  its  various  divisions  there  are 
twenty-two  flag  officers  and  captains  on  the  active  list.  Of  these 
twenty-two,  one  captain  has  not  served  at  sea  during  the  war. 
Three  Bear-Admirals  have  all  served  in  the  Grand  Fleet ;  twelve 
captains  have  served  in  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  six  captains  have 
served  at  sea  with  other  forces,  hut  not  in  the  Grand  Fleet.  Owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  the  pressure  of  work  on  the  Naval  Staff, 
owing  mainly  to  the  submarine  campaign  which  opened  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last,  it  has  recently  been  strengthened;  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Bosslyn  Wemyss,  the  Deputy  First  Lord,  devotes  his  whole 
attention  to  Naval  Staff  matters.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  section 
of  the  Naval  Staff  has  been  formed  consisting  of  junior  officers 
of  the  Fleet,  who  have  only  just  come  from  the  sea  and  who  act 
under  the  authority  of  a  flag  officer,  who  recently  left  the  Grand 
Fleet  to  come  direct  to  the  Admiralty. 

The  ixjsition  at  the  Admiralty,  therefore,  is  this.  Admiral  Sir 
John  Jellicoe,^  as  Chief  of  the  Staff,  issues  in  his  own  name  and 
under  his  authority  the  day-to-day  orders  to  the  senior  officers 
in  command  of  various  sections  of  the  Fleet,  occupying  a  position 
corresponding  to  that  of  General  Sir  William  Bobertson  at  the 
War  Office.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sujjpose  that  the  Grand  Fleet 
stands  alone ;  it  is  the  principal  naval  force,  but  there  are  other 

(1)  Sir  ,Toiin  .Tellicoe  ie  the  youngest  officer  who  has  ever  filled  the  office  of 
First  Sea  Lord. 
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naval  forces  operating  in  the  North  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the 
Atlantic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Ked  Sea,  the  Far  East,  and  the 
Pacific,  and  each  admiral  must  have  someone  to  whom  he  can 
look  for  instant  instructions  in  any  situation  which  may  suddenly 
confront  him.  The  P’irst  Sea  Lord  is  also  President  of  the  Opera¬ 
tions  Committee,  which  deals  not  with  the  day-to-day  work  of 
the  Fleet,  but  considers  the  larger  questions  of  strategy  which 
arise  owing  to  changes  in  the  naval  situation.  As  Chief  of  the 
Staff,  the  P’irst  Sea  Lord,  personally,  with  his  assistants,  deals 
with  the  present,  and  as  President  of  the  0|K‘rations  Committee 
he  assists  in  taking  thought  for  the  future.  Side  by  side  with 
the  Operations  Committee,  the  Maintenance  Committee  works, 
its  task  being  to  keep  the  Fleet  in  an  efficient  condition  and  to 
fulfil  any  requirements  as  to  personnel  or  materiel  which  the 
decisions  of  the  Operations  Committee  may  involve.  Above  those 
Committees  is  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  which  appeal  can  be 
made  in  case  of  divergence  of  view  or  hesitation  in  taking  a 
decision  of  fundamental  importance  which  it  is  felt  should  have 
the  imprimatur  of  the  constitutional  authority.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty,  in  its  strategical  character,  consists  of  four  seamen, 
youth  and  ri[XJ  experience  both  being  represented  in  a  body  which 
deals  with  the  most  technical  kind  of  war,  for  war  by  sea  demands 
more  expert  knowledge  and  greater  promptness  of  decision  than 
war  by  land,  and  a  supreme  mastery  of  seamanship,  gunnery, 
and  the  torpedo. 

Sometimes  impatience  is  exhibited  when,  for  a  long  period,  the 
Fleet  maintains  silence.  Cannot  Heligoland  be  bombarded  out 
of  existence?  Is  it  not  practicable  to  attack  the  High  Seas  Fleet, 
sheltering  behind  jxiwerful  shore  guns,  with  a  range  of  fifteen 
miles  or  more,  and  protected  by  elaborate  minefields,  destroyers, 
submai'ines,  and  aircraft?  Why  does  not  the  Fleet  break  through 
into  the  Baltic  in  order  to  give  succour  to  the  Bussians,  defying 
the  minefields  which  the  Germans  have  laid  as  well  as  the  forces 
jirotecting  them?  Cannot  something  be  done  by  the  Fleet  to 
cause  the  Germans  to  release  their  grip  on  the  Belgian  coast? 
Those  are  all  questions  which  it  is  easy  for  civilians  to  ask,  but 
which  it  is  impossible  for  sailors  to  answer  without  conveying 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy  both  as  to  past  intentions  and 
future  anticipations.  On  those  matters  no  opinion  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  except  by  the  officers  who  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
facts  as  to  the  naval  situation.  That  statement  applies  to  retired 
officers  of  the  Navy,  and  explains  why,  although  there  are  274 
admirals  and  329  captains  on  the  retired  list,  they  have,  almost 
without  exception,  refrained  from  criticising  naval  policy,  main¬ 
taining  a  reticence  wffiich  does  honour  both  to  them  and  to  the 
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service  to  which  they  belong.  They  realise  that  the  Navy  is  a 
learned  profession  like  the  law,  medicine,  and  surgery.  It  is  easv 
to  mislead  the  public,  but  it  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  lead  opinion 
in  a  sphere  of  activity  in  which  men  spend  their  lives,  withdrawing 
eventually  into  private  life  feeling  that  their  careers  have  been 
all  too  short  to  master  its  technicalities  and  their  energies  too 
limited  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  the  changes  in  the 
balance  of  power  and  in  the  character  of  the  w'eajxins  employed  in 
naval  warfare.  That,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  the  explanation  of 
the  silence  which  the  six  hundred  senior  officers  of  the  service 
on  the  retired  list  have,  almost  without  exception,  imposed 
upon  themselves  during  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  of  hostili¬ 
ties.  Their  action  may  be  accepted  by  the  nation  at  large  as 
an  example  to  be  followed. 

From  much  that  has  been  written,  and  much  more  that  has 
been  spoken,  it  is  apparent  that  the  brilliant  exhibit  which  the 
British  Fleet  has  made  in  this  war  is  not  understood.  A  section 
of  the  nation  has  been  fascinated  by  the  dramatic  developments 
on  land.  Newspa]>er  readers  look  every  morning  for  com- 
muniques  from  the  various  fronts,  where  our  armies  are  operating, 
and  they  are  seldom  denied  the  satisfaction  of  more  or  less  grati¬ 
fying  new’s.  We  live  in  the  age  of  the  cinema  and  of  the 
morning  and  evening  paper,  the  latter  appearing  almost  before 
time  has  elapsed  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  former.  We  look 
for  a  quick  movement  of  events,  and  the  war  by  land  satisfies  us 
as  the  war  by  sea  disappoints  us.  Many  persons  hardly  realise 
the  influence  wdiich  environment  has  upon  their  mental  attitude. 
Our  forefathers  formed  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
events  because,  in  the  absence  of  news  from  day  to  day,  they  were' 
able  to  take  a  longer  view  and  see  things  in  truer  perspective.  The 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  did  not  reach  England  until  fifteen 
days  later,  and,  although  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought 
on  June  18th,  1815,  within  150  miles  of  London,  it  was  not  until 
the  afternoon  of  the  20th  that  the  Government  received  the 
intelligence.  If  a  raid  in  this  war  takes  place  on  the  Western 
Front,  we  expect  to  have  a  communique  the  same  afternoon,  and 
to  learn  on  the  following  morning  if  a  small  military  event  has 
occurred  in  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  or  East  Africa. 

The  cable  has  contracted  the  world,  but  it  has  affected  very 
little  the  conditions  at  sea.  That  explains,  in  some  measure, 
why  naval  w^arfare  fails  to  tickle  the  jwpular  imagination  ;  nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  scientific  triumphs  of  the  last 
hundred  years — the  steam  engine,  the  water-tube  boiler,  the  oil¬ 
burning  ship,  the  long-range  gun,  and  the  automobile  torpedo 
have  not  affected  naval  tactics  as  military  tactics  have  been 
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allocted  by  scientific  developments.^  Naval  warfare  in  its  main 
elements  is  what  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  wdth  this  exception 
—that  the  advance  of  science  has  given  strength  to  the  w^eaker 
fleet  acting  on  the  defensive,  with  its  coastal  guns,  its  minefields, 
its  destroyers,  and  its  submarines,  and  its  advanced  base,  the 
Island  of  Heligoland,  armed  cap-d-pie  and  provided  with  mosquito 
craft  and  aircraft  to  give  it  length  of  range  and  length  of  vision. 

The  riddle  of  the  war  consists  of  sea  power,  which  we  are 
e.vercising  w'ith  a  success  without  precedent.  The  anomaly  is 
that  our  enemy  has  a  better  compiehension  of  the  riddle  than 
many  people  in  this  country.  The  Germans,  and  those  who  are 
fighting  with  them,  are  behind  the  screen  w^hich  the  British  Fleet 
has  created,  and  are  feeling  from  day  to  day  the  economic  con¬ 
striction,  reacting  on  the  whole  population ,  which  is  being  enforced 
against  them  ;  they  cannot  forget  for  an  hour  the  barrier  wdiich 
cuts  them  off  from  the  wmrld.  The  British  people  are  very  much  in 
the  same  position  as  supers  behind  the  scenes  in  a  theatre ;  they 
cannot  see  the  play,  or  realise  what  is  going  on.  There  would 
he  a  better  comprehension  of  the  work  w^hich  the  Fleet  is  doing  if 
there  was  a  more  widespread  diffusion  of  knowdedge  of  naval  history. 
Our  histories  have  been  wu’itten  by  landsmen,  and,  in  some 
cases,  by  soldiers.  No  historian  has  ever  arisen  who  has  dealt  with 
our  island  story,  except  as  a  conflict  of  armies  and  a  clash  of 
civil  power.  The  Norman  Conquest  was  not  a  matter  of  soldiers, 
but  of  sailors ;  the  sailors  w'ere  absent  when  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  reached  these  shores,  and  the  Battle  of  Hastings  was 
merely  the  sequel  to  a  battle  by  sea  w’hich  wms  not  fought.  The 
Spanish  Armada  was  in  its  essence  the  struggle  of  a  young  naval 
Tower  against  an  ancient  military  Power.  William  of  Orange 
could  never  have  ascended  the  British  throne  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  failure  of  the  Fleet  to  intercept  him  on  his  passage  from 
Holland.  The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  complementary  to  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  without  Trafalgar  there  could  have  been 
no  Waterloo.  And  so  on  throughout  our  history,  it  is  sea  power 
which,  in  the  first  place,  assured  to  us  our  liberties,  and  then 
enabled  us  to  admit  other  nations  to  the  same  benefits.  And  yet 
what  a  small  place  the  British  Fleet  occupies  in  our  history  ! 
Battles  by  sea  are  mentioned  without  any  appreciation  of  their 
significance  and  influence,  but  the  historian  lingers,  fascinated, 
over  every  action  in  which  British  soldiers  have  ever  taken  a 
part.  Kinglake  devoted  thirty-two  years  to  the  preparation  of  the 
eight  volumes  which  recount  the  exploits  during  the  Crimean  War 
— 1854  6 — of  the  British  Army.“  Who  has  produced  an  adequate 

(1)  Xo  final  opinion  can  yet  be  expressed  on  the  influence  of  the  submarine. 

(2)  The  total  numbers  voted  for  the  whole  Dritieh  Army  in  1856  were  276,000. 
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and  comprehensive  history,  even  in  a  single  volume,  of  the  ten 
years  of  naval  warfare  which  was  waged  after  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar  ? 

We  are  confronted  with  conditions  at  sea  which  somewhat 
resemble  those  which  exist  on  the  Western  Front.  The  Navy, 
like  the  Army,  is  fighting  an  entrenched  enemy.  The  sailor,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  sit  down  in  trenches,  as  the  soldier  can  sit  down  in 
trenches;  he  is  comixjlled  to  patrol  to  and  fro  over  the  sea  front, 
in  the  North  Sea  as  in  the  JMediterranean.  He  cannot  maintain 
himself  close  up  to  the  enemy’s  lines  as  the  soldier  can  do,  because 
of  the  torpedo,  mine,  and  shore  gun,  and  if  he  could  he  is  at  one 
great  disadvantage — the  weight  of  artillery  which  can  be  mounted 
ashore  is  unlimited ;  but  the  weight  of  artillery  which  can  be 
mounted  in  a  ship  is  limited.  He  is  handicapped.  Every  gun, 
whether  it  be  employed  on  land  or  on  sea,  must  have  its  mechanism 
protected  from  attack,  which  means  weight,  and  the  sailor  has 
always  to  operate  under  the  restrictions  which  sea  conditions 
impose.  His  guns — limited  in  number  and  in  protection — may  be 
as  good  or  better  than  the  guns  mounted  on  land,  but  he  must 
tire  from  a  moving  platform,  whereas  the  land  gunner  fires  from 
a  fixed  platform,  with  all  the  aid  which  the  cyclometer  gives  to 
him.  Moreover,  the  sailor,  try  as  ho  may,  cannot  absolutely 
prevent  submarines  passing  under  his  blockading  forces,  whereas 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  length  of  a  tunnel  which  the  enemy  can 
drive  on  the  Western  Front;  and,  at  worst,  an  explosion  follows. 
The  sailor  on  blockade  duty  is  conscious  of  what  is  taking  place 
behind  him — of  the  destruction  which  submarines,  usually  in¬ 
visible  at  the  time  of  attack,  are  inflicting  on  the  merchant  navy, 
which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Eoyal  Navy.  The  sailor, 
who  gropes  his  way  over  the  North  Sea  through  the  darkness  on  a 
stormy  night,  his  vision  restricted  by  fog  or  mist  or  driving  rain, 
can  give  no  guarantee  that  the  swift  enemy  raider  (the  enemy 
acting  on  interior  lines)  will  not  break  out  and  get  on  one  of  the 
trade  routes.  Consequently  at  one  and  the  same  moment  the 
Navy  has  (1)  to  blockade  a  well-defended  enemy  hiding  in  his 
fastnesses  and  maintaining  a  trench  war  in  security  and  comfort, 
if  demoralising  comfort,  (2)  to  fight  the  submarine,  which  dives 
under  the  blockading  forces,  and  (3)  to  destroy  the  raider,  who, 
in  pitchy  darkness,  may  elude  the  patrols. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  in  order  that  we  might  succour 
France,  the  Navy  was  called  upon  to  act  in  defiance  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  it  had  held  sacrosanct  since  the  time  of  Torrington, 
for  the  command  of  the  sea  was  still  in  dispute  when  the  armies 
were  thrown  across  the  sea  in  1914,  a  responsibility  being  placed 
upon  the  Navy  such  as  had  never  been  imposed  upon  it  in  the 
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past.  Ami  tliat  leads  to  tlic  emineiation  of  certain  historic 
principles  which  wc  shall  ignore  at  our  peril  : — 

1.  A  close  blockade  of  the  enemy’s  coast,  in  these  days  of 
long-range  guns,  mines,  submarines,  destroyers,  and  aircraft, 
is  impossible. 

2.  A  long-range  blockade  imixises  upon  the  blocking  force  an 
arduous  task,  owing  to  the  existence  of  handicaps  which  only  a 
sailor  can  appreciate — the  unfriendliness  of  the  elements,  the 
variation  of  visibility  by  day,  the  regular  recurrence  of  darkness, 
and  the  benefits  which  Germany  enjoys  owing  to  the  fact  that 
she  acts  on  interior  lines,  having  always  at  her  service  the 
element  of  surprise. 

3.  Ships  of  war  never  can  fight,  and  never  will  be  able  to 
fight,  forts,  as  the  Japanese  learnt  in  their  wars  in  the  Far  East 
in  181)5  and  1905,  as  the  Americans  were  reminded  at  Santiago, 
and  as  we  realised  when  the  Dardanelles  operations  were  un'der- 
taken.  The  German  coast  line  and  the  Belgian  coast  line  are 
studded  with  more  powerful  forts  than  are  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Naval  and  military  power  must  be  employed 
in  combination  against  forts,  the  ships  supporting  the  troops. 

4.  The  Navy  and  the  Army  constitute  not  two  services,  but 
one  service,  the  Army  being  the  projectile  which  the  Navy  of 
an  islam^  Bower  discharges.  There  is,  however,  this  diiference 
between  the  shot  which  issues  from  a  gun  and  the  Army  which 
the  Navy  throws  across  the  water.  In  the  former  case,  once  the 
shot  has  issued  from  the  gun,  the  gun’s  res[X)nsibility  is  at  an 
end;  once  the  Army  has  been  landed  by  the  Navy,  the  Navy’s 
responsibility  increases,  because  the  Army  must  be  supplied  from 
day  to  day  w'ith  food,  munitions,  and  a  variety  of  stores.^  Thirty 
thousand  tons  of  stores  and  supplies  and  7,000  pcrsoniiel  are 
carried  daily  to  France  across  the  water,  and  570  steamers  of 
1,750,000  tons  are  continually  engaged  in  satisfying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  troops  in  the  various  theatres  of  war,  each  steamer 
guarded  from  raider  and  submarine  by  the  Fleet.  The  raider  and 
submarine  call  for  different  treatment,  since  a  guarding  destroyer 
— the  anti-submarine  force — may  be  overwhelmed  by  a  |X)werfid 
raider  and  a  protecting  cruiser — the  anti-raider  force — sunk  by  a 
submarine. 

6.  Military  power  is  of  rapid  growth  as  we  have  demonstrated ; 
losses  can  sj>eedily  be  made  good.  Naval  j)ower  is  of  exceeding 


(1)  “The  work  of  placing  the  Army  in  a  position  to  operate  is  done  by  the 
Navy,  which  supplies  and  recruits  it.  The  Army  is  the  attacking  force  and, 
where  the  Navy  is  brought  in,  it  is  merely  as  an  assistant  to  the  main  attack.” 
Naval  Warfare,  IIa  Baling  Prinr,ii>les  and  Practice  Hietnricalhj  Treated,  by 
Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Columb  (1899). 
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slow  growth ;  the  losses  of  capital  ships  cannot  be  made  good 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  We  can  afford  to  take  risks  on  land 
which  it  would  be  madness  to  face  by  sea. 

But  the  basic  fact,  which  explains  any  disappointment  which 
may  be  felt  at  the  silence  of  the  Fleet,  is  ignorance  of  naval 
history,  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  slow  pressure  which  a 
Fleet  exerts.  Sea  jxiwer  seldom  manifests  itself  dramatically.  It 
is  like  a  corroding  acid,  which  slowly,  but  irresistibly,  breaks  down 
the  opposition  of  an  enemy,  weakening  his  military  ixiwer.  A 
battle  by  sea  in  naval  warfare  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 
There  has  never  been  a  naval  battle,  as  has  been  explained  before 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  which  has  been  decisive  in  the  sense 
that  it  has  brought  a  war  to  an  end.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
Once  the  enemy  recognises  inferiority  in  material  or  in  moral 
strength,  he  avoids  action,  withdrawing  behind  his  defences — 
first,  because  he  knows  that  a  fleet  once  destroyed  is  a  fleet 
destroyed  for  the  period  of  the  war,  as  may  not  be  the  case  with 
an  army ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  is  encouraged  to  hope  that 
some  chance  event  or  the  influence  of  a  war  of  attrition  may  at  last 
enable  him  to  put  to  sea  with  some  hope  of  success.  As  an  army 
may  withdraw  to  a  fortress  and  sustain  a  long  siege,  so  an  inferior 
fleet  may  retire  behind  its  defences  and  defy  a  sui^erior  foe,  since 
ships  cannot  fight  forts.  That  has  always  been  the  case,  as  the 
experiences  of  former  centuries  remind  us,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
science  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  fleet  in  hiding.  But,  though 
in  hiding,  it  remains  a  “fleet  in  being,”  jwssessing  possibilities 
of  future  action.  For  that  reason  the  guard  of  the  British  Navy 
must  be  maintained  without  pause  or  rest ;  the  Grand  Fleet 
must  remain  ready  at  any  moment  to  impeach  the  enemy,  and 
the  antennye  of  the  fleet  must  be  ever  on  duty,  exhibiting 
l>ersistent  vigilance,  inexhaustible  resource,  and  undaunted 
courage.  Above  all,  the  sailors  can  never  be  unconscious  of 
the  day  by  day  duties  imjxised  upon  them.  They  must  prevent 
the  invasion  of  these  islands  or  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire : 
they  must  defeat  the  enemy’s  plan  to  starve  this  country — tlie 
boiler-house  of  the  Empire — and  they  must  maintain  the  lines 
of  communication  of  the  armies  in  various  theatres,  insuring 
against  )>eradventurc  the  life  of  every  soldier  who,  in  confronting 
the  enemy,  places  his  confidence  in  the  Fleet. 

Archibald  Herd. 
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On  August  15th  last  a  short  official  report  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
papers  to  the  effect  that  “the  Grand  Committee  of  the  Irish 
Convention  ”  had  met  on  the  previous  day  in  Trinity  College, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  the  chair,  and  recording  the  fact  that 

“  The  Committee  made  arrangements  for  the  discussion  of  schemes  of 
the  Dominion  type  by  the  Convention  on  August  21.  The  Committee 
further  considered  the  order  in  which  schemes  of  other  types  should  be 
brought  before  the  Convention.” 

This  simple-looking  newspaper  2)aragraph  was  a  revelation 
to  the  country,  because  the  country  had  believed  that  the  very 
first  iiuiwrtant  question  that  would  come  before  the  Convention 
would  be  that  of  the  exclusion  of  certain  Ulster  counties  from 
any  constitution  that  might  be  agreed  on.  This  projwsition  is 
known  familiarly  in  Ireland  as  “Partition,”  and  the  idea  had  got 
abroad,  largely  through  a  letter  written  on  the  eve  of  the  polling 
in  South  Longford  by  Dr.  Walsh,  the  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  vaguely  suggesting  that  Mr.  Eedmond  and  his  colleagues 
were  prepared,  in  the  Convention  or  outside  it,  to  compromise 
with  the  old  claim  of  a  united  Ireland  under  some  fonn  of  National 
Government.  On  the  very  day  that  the  report  of  the  Convention 
Committee  which  I  have  quoted  appeared  in  the  morning  papers 
Mr.  Dillon,  in  a  speech  at  Armagh,  declared,  very  emphatically, 
that  the  idea  of  Partition  was  dead,  and  that  no  responsible  party 
in  Ireland  desired  to  think  or  talk  about  it  any  more.  This  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  seems  for  some  time  past 
to  have  been  the  virtual  leader  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party 
outside  Parliament  gave  a  very  significant  meaning  to  the  report 
of  the  Convention  Committee  which  I  have  quoted. 

It  is  not  i)ermissible  to  discuss  what  is  going  on  in  the  Con¬ 
vention.  But  it  is  obviously  permissible  to  discuss  the  political 
situation  in  Ireland  as  it  is  affected  by  the  Convention.  And  the 
Convention,  although  it  is  only  such  a  short  time  in  existence, 
has  already  been  the  means  of  bringing  about  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  miracle.  Before  it  first  met,  on  July  25th,  there  were 
at  least  five  political  parties  in  Ireland;  at  the  present  moment, 
as  I  write,  in  the  middle  of  November,  there  are  only  two — the 
Convention  and  Sinn  Fein.  Bedmondites,  O’Brienites,  Healyites, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Orangemen,  Carsonites,  and  Liberal  Unionists 
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Oil  the  other,  have  almost  disappeared  for  the  time,  and  only  the 
other  two  remain,  to  use  the  Kiplingesque  phrase,  “in  being.” 

I  do  not,  in  making  this  statement,  by  any  means  forget  what 
took  place  in  Belfast  when  the  Convention,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  and  the  municipality,  held  several 
meetings  in  the  City  Hall,  and  enjoyed  characteristically  regal 
hospitality  in  public  and  in  private.  And  it  is  necessary,  per¬ 
haps,  at  least  for  the  beneht  of  British  and  other  readers,  to  take 
some  notice  of  the  futile  attempt  at  opposition  to  the  most  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  Irishmen  ever  called  together,  by  the  dwindling 
and  dying  obscurantist  minority  in  the  Ulster  capital  that  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  owing  to  the  support  it  has  received  from 
time  to  time  in  hhigland,  has  done  more  harm  to  Ireland,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  than  all  the  other  antagonistic  forces 
put  together. 

The  Convention  met  in  Belfast  on  September  3rd.  On  that 
day  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  Corporation  to  transact  its  ordinary 
local  business,  and  we  read  as  follows  in  the  newspaper  report 
of  the  proceedings  : — 

“Councillor  Alexander  said  he  ^vas  ^dad  to  see  they  were  preparing  Id 
'.velcouie  the  august  body  known  as  the  Irish  Convention.  He  noticed  a 
solemn  resolution  passed  by  the  Tramway  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  members  of  the  Convention  should  have  free  rides  on  the  tramcars. 
Details  had  been  arranged  with  the  inspectors  and  conductors,  and  each 
Empire-builder  had  only  to  point  to  his  Convention  button  and  he  could 
pass  through  the  whole  way  ‘on  the  nod.’  Was  Councillor  Twaddell,  the 
choirman  of  the  Baths  Committee,  asleep  that  he  did  not  emulate  the 
Trams  Committee  and  announce  that  every  member  of  the  Convention 
should  have  a  free  bath?  (Some  laughter.)’’ 

Now  it  is  true  that  several  members  of  the  Council  protested 
against  this  insolence,  and  declared  that  all  lovers  of  their  country 
hoped  that  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  would 
result  in  some  satisfactory  conclusion  that  would  solve  the  Irish 
question,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Alexander’s  silly  attempt 
at  sarcasm  should  be  ignored.  But  on  the  same  morning  the 
NortJLern  Whig,  the  Liberal-Unionist  organ,  came  out  with  a 
fierce  leading  article  ridiculing  the  whole  Convention  proceedings. 
“We  are  confident  most  of  the  delegates,”  it  wrote,  “feel  rather 
ashamed  of  the  tact  that  in  the  middle  of  a  great  war,  when 
our  very  existence  is  at  stake  and  when  every  ounce  of  energy 
should  be  put  forth  in  order  to  destroy  the  enemy,  they  should  be 
Called  upon  to  imitate  Abbe  Sieyes  and  spend  their  time  in 
drafting  constitutions  which  can  only  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
waste-paper  basket.  ...  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
Oominion  Home  Eule  of  the  Irish  Party  is  as  objectionable  to  us 
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as  the  Eepublicauisui  of  the  Sinii  Feiners.”  On  that  day  the 
other  Unionist  morning  paper  of  Belfast  was  silent  on  the  subject, 
but  on  the  day  following  it  echoed  the  sentiments  of  its  con¬ 
temporary  ;  and  on  the  same  day  one  of  the  evening  Unionist 
papers  followed  suit.  All  this  looked  serious,  on  the  face  of  it, 
for  the  hopes  of  the  Convention.  But  these  journals,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  not  for  years  past  represented  moderate  Ulster 
Unionist  opinion.  They  are  still  living  in  the  year  1886,  when 
^Ir.  Gladstone  introduced  his  first  Home  Buie  Bill,  though  the 
whole  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland  has  since  then  been 
transformed,  and  although  nearly  all  the  opponents  of  Horae  Buie 
in  those  days  in  Great  Britain  have  been  converted  to  the  wisdom 
of  putting  the  principle  of  it,  in  some  form,  into  operation,  and 
although  the  great  majority  of  Irish  Unionists  outside  the  Belfast 
Junta  are  now  most  anxious  for  an  agreed  constitutional  settle¬ 
ment.  “This  is  a  time  for  plain  six;aking,”  says  the  Whig, 
“and  we  wish  to  say  to  the  delegates  that  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  Parliament 
in  Dublin.”  But  the  Whig  and  its  colleagues  in  the  Belfast 
Unionist  Press  forget  their  own  recent  history,  for  it  was  only 
yesterday,  so  to  speak,  that  they  all  agreed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  Edward  Carson,  to  force  the  Protestants  of  three  Ulster 
counties  under  “the  rule  of  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.”  They 
loudly  applauded  the  “Covenant”  suggested  by  the  same  gentle¬ 
man  which  stated  that  the  Ulster  Unionists  would  not  have  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  because  it  would  be  subversive  of  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  the  Protestants  of  the  country,  destructive 
of  their  citizenship,  and  “perilous  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,” 
and  on  the  morrow  of  the  solemn  signing  of  that  historic  and 
awful  document  they  agreed  to  Home  Buie  for  twenty-six  Irish 
counties  out  of  thirty-two ! 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  referring  to  all  this  if  one  did 
not  ..know  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  more  attention  paid  by  the 
British  Press  and  British  public  men  to  this  small  Belfast  minority 
of  a  minority  than  to  all  the  rest  of  Ireland  put  together.  And 
it  was  well,  too,  that  the  journalistic  outburst  took  place  just  when 
it  did,  for  it  gave  the  Convention,  from  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  its 
chairman,  down,  a  most  excellent  opportunity  for  quietly  letting 
the  public  know  exactly  what  it  was  worth.  A  couple  of  days 
afterwards,  at  a  public  function  in  Belfast,  Sir  Horace  told  his 
audience  pleasantly  that  he  never  before,  in  connection  with 
Irish  affairs,  heard  such  frank  and  downright  plain  talk  as  he 
had  listened  to  in  the  historic  assembly  over  which  he  presides, 
but  that,  notwithstanding  that,  and  indeed  perhaps  because  of  it, 
he  was  very  hopeful  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  proceedings. 
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Sir  William  Whitla,  also  a  member  of  the  Convention,  and  one 
of  Belfast’s  own  most  distinguished  citizens — a  physician  of  the 
highest  eminence  and  with  numbers  of  notable  honours — spoke 
at  another  public  function  there  after  the  issue  of  the  intimidatory 
fulminations,  and  in  the  same  optimistic  vein,  but  lifting  the 
curtain  a  little  higher  than  Sir  Horace.  Here  is  how  I  find  his 
speech  reported  :  — 

“Sir  \Vm.  Whitla,  Belfast,  a  member  of  the  Irish  Convention,  at  tlio 
Garden  Plots  Association’s  Show  on  Saturday  in  Belfast,  declared,  witli 
the  most  cordial  approval  of  his  audience,  that  the  Convention  members 
had  been  working  as  one  man,  and  a  huge  amount  of  spade  work  had  been 
done.  They  had  raked  away  the  rubbish  heaps,  pulled  away  the  briars  and 
nettles,  cleared  off  the  broken  bottles  and  the  old  soft  soap  and  vinegar 
tins  which  had  been  strewn  over  their  land.  They  had  explored  the  soil, 
ventilated  and  trenched  it. 

“  During  that  process  many  a  forgotten  or  disregarded  gem  had  been 
turned  up;  they  had  sown  the  seed  of  brotherly  kindness  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  country  and  the  prospects  of  their 
harvest  through  the  Convention,  were,  to  say  the  least,  promising.’’ 

Neither  Sir  William  Whitla  nor  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  the  attacks  of  the  Northern  Whig  and  its  con¬ 
federates — a  snub  that  has  been  duly  noted  and  appreciated  in 
the  North.  And  the  determination  of  these  journals  not  to  accept 
Dominion  or  any  other  kind  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  strange 
to  say,  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the 
nerves  or  purpose  of  the  annihilated  delegates,  for  they  have 
actually  gone  on,  ever  since,  coolly  discussing  the  same  subject, 
so  that  on  the  second  day  of  their  return  from  the  Belfast  visit, 
I  found  the  following  paragraph  in  their  official  report  ;  — 

“The  Convention  continued  the  consideration  of  those  draft  schemes, 
based  upon  the  Dominion  principle  of  self-government,  ichich  had  formed 
the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  ten  preceding  sessions.” 

So  much  for  the  tin  trumpets  of  Belfast  that  were  to  blow 
down  the  walls  of  Jericho ! 

Well,  then,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  there  are  two  main 
influences  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time — Sinn  Fein,  which  is 
sweeping  over  the  country  like  a  tidal  wave,  giving  forth  an  awful 
roar  in  its  progress,  and  obliterating  all  sorts  of  old  landmarks; 
and  the  Convention,  which  sits  noiselessly  behind  closed  doors 
in  the  Regent’s  House  of  Trinity  College,  and  about  which,  to 
use  an  Irish  phrase,  nobody’s  supposed  to  know  nothing. 

It  is  a  unique  contrast,  in  a  land  of  contrasts.  And  to  make 
the  contrast  more  definite  and  more  impressive,  wdiile  the  vocal 
influence  is  rampagiously  engaged  in  making  histrionics,  the  un¬ 
vocal  one  is  quietly  employed  in  making  history.  The  first. 
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essentially  fissiparons,  is  at  work  on  the  most  brilliant  and  mag¬ 
nificent  disintegration ;  the  other  is  quietly  and  firmly  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  State. 

The  inquirer  needs  to  bear  these  fundamental  considerations  in 
mind  if  he  wants  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  the  present 
apparently  mixed-up  condition  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  In  Ireland 
there  is  “  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ’  ’  ;  and  the  extremist  there 
has  always  had  his  function  to  perform,  even  if  it  is  generally, 
at  the  time,  a  minor  one.  Surface  observers  seem  to  think  that 
the  winning  of  Parliamentary  seats  by  the  Sinn  Feiners  takes 
away  something  from  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  On  the 
contrary,  it  immensely  increases  it.  Irishmen,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  have  the  very  longest  and  at  the  same  time  the  very 
shortest  memories.  An  Irish  carpenter  whom  I  knew  could  talk 
in  his  workshops  for  hours  about  Roman  history,  but  when 
he  suddenly  wanted  it  he  couldn’t  find  his  hammer;  and  if  he 
hapiiened  to  be  a  young  extremist  at  the  present  day  under 
twenty-two  or  so,  he  would  discourse  you  learnedly  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Fights  or  Connor  IMacNessa,  or  even  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  wars,  but  w'ould  be  almost  completely  at  sea  if  you  asked 
him  to  talk  about  the  Land  League  or  the  Purchase  Acts  that 
had  so  recently  anchored  his  relatives  and  neighbours  securely 
in  their  farms.  One  of  the  great  shortcomings  of  the  Sinn  Feiners 
is  their  deplorable  want  of  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  main 
tendencies  of  the  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  half-century  or 
so.  They  defend  their  opinions  by  saying  that  they  are  following 
out  the  policy  of  Parnell ;  but  Parnell  never  went  beyond  the 
national  ideas  that  were  handed  down  to  him  by  previous  leaders. 
The  extreme  men  of  Parnell’s  time,  some  of  them  consciously 
and  some  unconsciously,  helped  Parnell  to  gain  his  ends,  though 
they  always  regarded  themselves  as  essentially  independent  of 
him ;  the  Sinn  Feiners  of  to-day,  all  of  them  unconsciously,  are 
giving  the  very  greatest  assistance  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  in  his 
endeavours  to  reach  an  Irish  settlement  through  the  Convention, 
although  they  do  not  see  it,  and  still  cherish  the  delusion  that  they 
have  boycotted  that  assembly  into  sterility.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Convention,  and  the  more  Par¬ 
liamentary  seats  they  win  while  it  is  sitting  the  greater  will  be 
the  chance  of  what  Mr.  Bonar  Tjaw  has  called  “a  substantial 
agreement  ”  between  the  various  sections  of  the  Convention’s 
delegates. 

There  are  three  factors  that  will  make  for  the  success  of  the 
Convention  :  First,  the  remarkable  progress  of  Sinn  Fein,  just 
noted;  secondly,  the  death  of  the  question  of  Partition,  already 
referred  to;  and  thirdly,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
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supreme  felicity  of  the  unanimous  choice  by  the  delegates  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  as  their  chairman. 

As  I  write  the  Convention  has  held  nearly  twenty  meetings. 
When  it  adjourned  after  its  fourth  to  give  time  to  its  secretariat 
to  prepare  certain  necessary  historical  and  statistical  data  for 
the  information  of  the  members  it  had  already  established  itself 
in  the  minds  of  the  moderate  and  thinking  part  of  the  Irish 
people,  notwithstanding  all  the  contradictory  criticisms  that  hail 
been  passed  upon  it  from  various  quarters,  as  a  body  with  the 
very  greate.st  promise  in  it  of  at  last  bringing  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  Irish  alfairs.  And  if  this  is  so,  the  wonderful 
and  almost  unexpected  result  is  in  a  very  large  measure,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  largest  measure,  due  to  the  personality  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett. 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as  chairman  of  the  Irish  National- Con¬ 
vention,  is  as  inevitably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  as 
Parnell  was  inevitably  the  right  man  in  the  right  place  when  he 
succeeded  Isaac  Butt  as  Nationalist  leader  in  1879.  And  it  is 
very  remarkable  how  the  ideas  of  these  two  great  Irishmen  in 
regard  to  Ireland  run  on  parallel  lines.  They  both  started  from 
the  jumping-oif  ]>lace  of  national  economics.  Parnell  said  to 
the  farmers  :  “Keep  a  firm  grip  of  your  homesteads.”  Plunkett, 
when  that  policy  was  assured  of  ultimate  success  through  the 
Ijand  Act  of  1881  and  the  subsequent  Ijand  Purchase  Acts,  said  : 
“Having  got  possession  of  your  holdings,  learn  how  to  make  the 
most  of  them.” 

The  one  man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  the  sequel  and  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  Yet  there  was  a  difference  in  their  procedure. 
Parnell,  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  declared  that  he  would  not 
take  off  his  coat  in  the  cause  of  the  Irish  farmers  if  he  did  not 
see,  as  an  ultimate  result  of  his  efforts,  the  restoration  of  the  Irish 
Parliament.  That  statement  of  policy  by  Parnell  is  remembered 
gratefully  by  old  Nationalists  to  the  present  day.  The  one  phrase 
of  IMr.  Plunkett  when  he  began  his  career  as  a  reformer  in  Ireland 
that  lives  still  in  some  Irish  memories  %vas  not  so  fortunate. 
In  a  speech  at  Belfast — a  particularly  unhappy  environment  for 
such  a  declaration — he  stated  that  “we  must  disinfect  Irish 
jiolitics  with  a  little  common  sense.”  It  seemed  an  extremely 
sinister  expression  at  the  time,  and  it  gave  an  excuse  to  a  certain 
class  of  people  to  abuse  a  man  who  really,  just  then,  wasn’t 
thinking  much  about  politics  at  all,  but  who  had  simply  started 
out  to  organise  the  first  real  Sinn  Fein  campaign  long  before 
•  Mr.  De  Valera  and  IMr.  Arthur  Griffith  w'ere  heard  of,  and 
to  teach  the  doctrine  that  Irishmen  could  do  a  whole  lot  of 
things  for  themselves  at  home  without  any  assistance  whatever 
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from  the  Parliament  in  London.  In  order  to  establish  this 
proposition  he  started  the  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society, 
a  purely  voluntary  body,  which  never  received  the  slightest 
assistance  from  the  State  until  years  afterwards  when  it  got  a 
mouse’s  part  of  help  after  the  State  realised  that  it  was  doing 
State  business,  and  doing  it  remarkably  well. 

But  Mr.  Plunkett,  although  he  was  the  first  of  the  modern 
Sinn  Feiners — there  were  others  before  him,  including  O’Connell 
and  Parnell ;  but  that  is  another  story — did  not  refuse  Government 
assistance.  He  actually  thought,  indeed,  that  it  might  have 
been  a  little  bit  more  generous.  He  had  no  notion  of  boycotting 
the  Imperial  Parliament — not  he.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to 
become  a  member  of  it.  And  while  a  member  of  it  he  actually 
]>ut  his  further  Sinn  Fein  ideas  into  operation.  Ireland,  he  said 
to  himself,  being  an  agricidtural  country,  needed  an  Agricultural 
Department,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  which  was  doing  so  much 
for  the  agricultural  development  of  Canada.  How  was  that  to 
be  brought  about?  By  resolutions  and  debates  at  Westminster? 
No ;  but  by  Irishmen  at  home  showing  exactly  what  they  w’anted, 
and  putting  their  demands,  cut  and  dried,  and  properly  worked 
out  by  themselves,  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  came  back 
to  Ireland — like  a  preliminary  Mr.  Ginnell ! — during  the  Eecess  ; 
but,  instead  of  making  speeches  or  waving  flags,  in  the  manner 
of  the  modern  Sinn  Feiners,  he  called  together  a  small  meeting  in 
Dublin  of  representative  Irishmen  to  consider  the  not  unimportant 
question  of  how  to  discover  a  means  of  putting  the  main  industry 
of  the  country  on  its  feet,  and  giving  it  the  necessary  machinery 
for  right  direction.  There  was  no  International  Peace  Conference 
in  the  offing  at  the  time ;  and  if  there  had  been  it  is  evident  that 
l\Tr.  Plunkett  would  not  have  waited  for  it  to  realise  his  pro¬ 
gramme.  He,  in  fact,  made  his  own  “Peace  Conference.”  He 
did  not  ignore  the  light  that  the  Greeks,  the  Serbians,  the  Rou¬ 
manians,  and  even  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks  might  throw 
on  the  question  of  the  development  of  Ireland.  But  for  prac¬ 
tical  and  immediate  purposes  he  thought  that  the  recent  success¬ 
ful  economic,  and  especially  agricultural,  experiments  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  such  countries  as  Wurttemberg  and  Denmark  might 
suggest  some  lessons  to  Irishmen.  And  so  he  sent  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill, 
afterwards  to  he  his  very  capable  and  efficient  first  executive 
officer  in  the  great  Government  institution  which  he  had  conceived 
and  was  determined  to  bring  into  existence — and  who  still,  very 
rightly,  under  his  successor.  Sir  T.  W.  Russell,  occupies  that 
ixisition — to  make  inquiries  into  the  new  agrarian  methods  that 
had  so  recently  brought  about  such  desirable  changes  in  those 
countries. 
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Mr.  Gill  came  back  from  the  Continent,  not  with  a  brand  new 
Eepublican  or  other  Constitution  for  Ireland,  but  with  a  very 
formidable  mass  of  information  as  to  how  two  little  Continental 
nations,  by  the  adoption  of  new  and  intelligent  ideas,  were  able 
actually  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  wdiere  only  one  grew 
before. 

With  this  information  before  it  Mr.  Plunkett’s  “Recess  Com¬ 
mittee”  met,  and  in  due  time  issued  a  report — known  to  history 
as  “The  Recess  Committee’s  Report.”  And  out  of  that  report, 
in  due  time  also,  emerged  “The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,”  which  is,  at  the  present  time, 
the  only  Government  institution  in  the  country  that  is  universally 
acknowledged  by  everybody  to  have  had  a  beneficent  influence  on 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

It  is  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  remember  that  one  of 
the  members  of  this  Sinn  Pein  Recess  Committee  was  Mr.  John 
Redmond,  who,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Convention,  of  which  he 
is  also  a  member,  was  hissed  through  the  Dublin  streets  by 
juvenile  Sinn  Peiners,  and  that  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  who 
refuses  to  join  the  Convention,  w^as  a  member  of  the  Nationalist 
Parliamentary  Party,  then  under  the  chairmanship  of  ]\Ir.  Justin 
McCarthy,  which  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  wdth  such  a 
body.  However,  not  only  did  Mr.  Redmond,  as  chairman  of  the 
little  Parnellite  group,  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  but  repre¬ 
sentative  Ulstermen  acted  similarly,  and  with  the  result  stated; 
and  with  the  still  further  result  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture — although,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett,  when  he 
established  it,  was  not  primarily  thinking  of  such  a  thing — has 
been  the  greatest  influence  Ireland  has  yet  known  for  bringing 
the  North  and  the  South  together.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons, 
and  I  should  say  the  chief  one,  wdiy  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  as 
v'^hairman  of  the  Irish  Convention,  is  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 

People  who  forget  the  most  recent  Irish  history — always  with 
the  exception  of  “Easter  Week  ” — speak  about  the  Trinity  College 
Regent  House  Convention  as  if  it  w'ere  the  first  representative 
gathering  of  all  classes  and  creeds  of  Irishmen  in  this  or  any  other 
age.  Why,  Mr.  Horace  Plunkett  established  .such  a  body  nearly 
twenty  years  ago — and  not  an  ad  hoc  one  like  the  present,  but 
a  veritable  periodic  Parliament  of  Ireland  composed  of  all  sections 
of  the  community,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  almost  exactly  the 
same  number  of  members  as  the  Irish  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  under  the  Act  of  Union.  And  during  all 
these  years  this  Irish  Parliament,  com|X)sed  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  Nationalists  and  Orangemen,  Southerners  and 
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Northerners,  has  been  quietly  doing  the  biggest  business  of  the 
country,  outside  legislation,  and  never  has  there  been  heard  in 
connection  with  its  deliberations  the  slightest  suggestion  of  bad 
feeling  or  disorder,  not  to  speak  of  such  a  scene  as  that  which 
recently  occurred  in  Palace  Yard  under  the  shadow  of  the  Mother 
of  Parliaments  itself. 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  is  called  the 
Council  of  Agriculture.  It  has  104  members,  consisting  of  a 
minority  nominated  by  the  Department  itself  from  each  of  the 
four  provinces,  and  a  majority  elected  by  the  County  Councils. 
And  these  104  men  of  divergent  views  from  North  and  South 
work  together  heartily  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  island. 

It  is  not  without  its  significance  that  none  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
papers  have  commented  on  Sir  Horace  Plunkett’s  election  to  the 
very  distinguished  but  very  difficult  and  delicate  position  wdiich 
he  now  occupies,  or  speculated  on  the  policy  he  may  wish  the 
Convention  to  adopt.  Their  own  policy,  as  indicated  by  the  five 
or  six  Sinn  Fein  leaders,  is  as  changing  from  day  to  day  as  a 
kaleidoscope  turned  in  the  hand  by  a  schoolboy.  Mr.  Arthur 
Griffith  started  with  a  constitutional  claim  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  and  the  restoration  of  Grattan’s  Parliament,  and  now  finds 
himself  marching  behind  the  innumerable  flutterings  to  every 
wind  that  blows  of  the  Eepublican  flag ;  and  the  other  day  he 
declared  at  Athlone  that  “the  one  obstacle  that  stood  against 
Ireland  was  Mr.  Redmond’s  contention  that  Ireland  wished  to 
remain  part  of  the  British  Empire.”  Some  of  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  called  loudly  for  “Colonial  Home  Rule,”  and  now  the 
same  men  are  declaring  that  to  accept  Colonial  Home  Rule  would 
be  equivalent  to  giving  the  National  cause  away  “with  a  pound 
of  tea.”  Mr.  De  Valera,  the  new  M.P.  for  East  Clare,  who  has 
ousted  both  Mr.  Griffith  and  Count  Plunkett  from  the  Sinn  Fein 
leadership,  started  by  saying  that  he  would  take  advantage  of 
even  “the  ghost  of  a  chance  ”  with  another  armed  insurrection, 
and  has  since  publicly  told  his  friends,  in  one  speech,  that  in 
“Easter  Week”  of  last  year,  if  it  had  been  put  upon  him,  he 
would  not  have  given  the  word  for  the  outbreak,  and  in  another 
that  he  is  just  as  sincere  a  Constitutionalist  as  w-as  Dan  O’Connell. 

The  difference  between  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  as  a  Sinn  Feiner, 
and  the  Sinn  Feiners  who  have  given  themselves  the  name,  is 
that  he  has  carried  the  policy  of  “Ourselves  Alone”  into  prac¬ 
tice,  wdth  the  happiest  results,  whereas  they  have  never  tried 
anything  practical  whatever,  unless  the  wwd  covers  writing 
articles  and  making  speeches.  The  preposterous  and  futile  policy 
of  calling  on  the  Irish  members  to  retire  from  the  House  of 
Commons  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  example  of  the  Hun- 
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garians  in  1857  and  1858,  when  they  refused  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  Vienna;  but  the  Sinn  Feiners  apparently  do  not  know 
that  the  same  plan  was  proposed  by  O’Connell  more  than  ten 
years  previously,  and  that  it  was  so  unmercifully  ridiculed  by 
Gavan  Duffy  and  the  Young  Irelanders  that  the  “Liberator” 
had  to  drop  it  like  a  hot  potato.  They  also  overlook  an  even 
more  important  episode  of  the  same  kind  which  took  place  in 
1881  over  Gladstone’s  great  Land  Bill  of  that  year — the  Magna 
Charta  of  the  Irish  farmer,  and  the  basis  of  all  the  Irish  land 
legislation  from  that  day  to  this.  There  was  a  Sinn  Fein  party 
of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Parliamentary  and  other  friends  in  Kilmain- 
ham  gaol — they  w'ere  not  voluntary  “  Abstentionists  ”  from  their 
Parliamentary  duties  like  the  modern  Sinn  Feiners — and  they 
wanted  the  Bill  rejected  ;  a  Bill  that,  for  the  first  time,  established 
the  great  principles  of  dual  ownership  in  the  soil  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  fair  rents  fixed  by  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
free  sale,  principles  for  w'hich  Irish  leaders  had  been  working  for 
thirty  years.  Parnell  hapjx;ned,  at  the  time,  not  to  be  in  gaol, 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  resisted  all  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  imprisoned  friends,  saw  the  Bill  through  to  the 
Statute  Book,  and  laid  the  foundations,  by  final  Parliamentary 
action,  of  the  greatest  social  and  economic  revolution  that  Ireland 
has  ever  experienced.  The  gentlemen  at  home  in  prison  were 
known,  not  as  the  “Sinn  Fein  Party,”  but  as  “The  Kilmainham 
Party  ”  ;  ^Slr.  Parnell  and  those  who  supix)rted  him  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  somewhat  sarcastically,  as  “The  Parliament  Party.” 
It  is  almost  uncanny  how  history  so  often  repeats  itself  in  Ireland  ! 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  like  Parnell,  believes  in  work  in  Ireland 
itself  dune  by  Irishmen.  But,  like  Parnell  again,  he  thinks  that 
when  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  that  work  fruitful,  to  use 
Parliamentary  methods,  why.  Parliamentary  methods  must  be 
set  going.  Consequently,  during  his  twenty  years  or  so  of  public 
life  he  has  conferred  on  Ireland  boons  that  are  second  only  to 
those  given  to  her  by  Parnell  himself  during  his  tragically  short 
political  career  of  only  eleven. 

In  a  si)eech  at  Waterford  the  other  day  Mr.  De  Valera  declared 
that  “the  great  danger  before  the  Irish  people  at  the  present 
time  was  that  they  may  be  fooled  by  the  Convention  business.” 
The  fooling  is  all  the  other  way  about;  and  Mr.  De  Valera  and 
his  friends  will,  in  due  time — perhaps  sooner  than  many  wise 
observers  imagine — discover  that  Abraham  Lincoln’s  famous 
saying  applies  to  the  Irish  as  well  as  to  others.  “You  can  fool 
all  the  people  some  of  the  time ;  you  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
all  the  time;  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.” 

John  McGrath. 
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I. 

The  war  has  seriously  convinced  me  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
in  the  range  and  power  of  its  good  qualities,  is  the  most  wonderful 
race  on  earth.  I  admit  that  its  bad  qualities  are  also  rather 
striking.  I  have  lived  a  great  deal  abroad,  and  have  thus  been 
able  to  realise  the  bad  qualities  of  Anglo-Saxons  somewhat  more 
clearly  than  if  I  had  stayed  at  home.  Indeed,  I  have  often  been 
violently  annoyed  by  them,  and  annoyed,  too,  by  the  apparent 
sublime  blindness  of  Anglo-Saxons  to  their  own  defects.  I  have 
walked  down  Piccadilly,  and  in  the  small  streets  of  industrial 
towns,  and  positively  stood  still  in  amazement  at  the  mere 
arrogant,  self-satisfied  bearing  of  Anglo-Saxons.  Nevertheless, 
my  conviction  is  as  I  have  stated. 

I  do  not  intend  now  to  inquire  into  the  general  character  of 
this  strange  tribe  of  men  and  wemen.  I  want  merely  to  examine 
one  aspect  of  its  character — the  financial  asi)ect.  All  foreign 
nations  consider  that  Anglo-Saxons  are  extravagant.  Therefore 
they  must  be  extravagant,  for  it  is  impossible  that  all  foreign 
nations  should  be  mistaken  on  so  important  a  point.  No  English¬ 
man  could  reside  for  any  length  of  time  on  intimate  terms  with, 
for  instance,  French  people  without  being  impressed  by  their 
cautiousness  in  spending,  their  minute  avoidance  of  waste,  and 
their  ingrained  habit  of  providing  for  a  rainy  day.  A  French¬ 
woman  will  produce  a  family  meal  out  of  materials  which  an 
Englishwoman  throws  away  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  yet  the 
average  French  meal  is  unquestionably  better  than  the  average 
English  meal.  English  people  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  trifling 
economies  in  the  house.  Tell  the  Englishwoman,  and  especially 
the  English  domestic  servant,  not  to  throw  away  the  water  in 
which  vegetables  have  been  boiled,  and  she  would  be  revolted. 
She  would  insist  on  throwing  that  w'ater  away.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  water  in  which  vegetables  have  been  boiled  has 
a  valuable  use  in  good  plain  cooking.  I  give  this  simply  as  an 
example.  Again,  a  French  judge  will  live  and  bring  up  a  family 
and  cut  a  dignified  figure  in  the  world  on  an  eighth  or  a  tenth 
of  the  salary  of  an  English  judge. 

The  French  have  not  reached  the  singular  ideal  of  the  Dutch 
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a  hundred  years  ago,  which  was  to  save  three-quarters  of  their 
income !  But  they  have  taught  the  world  how  to  be  intelligently 
happy  on  a  minimum  expenditure.  They  have  done  more — and 
worse,  for  in  the  French  peasant  economy  has  degenerated  into 
avarice,  and  has  become  a  moral  disease.  Still,  we  are  so  far 
behind  them  in  the  spirit  of  economy  that  we  might  imitate  the 
virtue  without  the  slightest  danger  of  catching  the  disease.  Among 
other  lessons,  the  war  has  taught  us  that  we  can  dispense  with  all 
manner  of  things  that  we  deemed  indispensable  to  well-being.  This 
lesson  is  now  being  driven  home.  Perhaps  soon  it  will  be  driven 
farther  than  is  comfortable. 

But  the  above  shows  only  one  side  of  the  matter.  We  may  be 
shockingly  extravagant,  and  we  are,  in  all  classes  of  society.  Yet 
who  are  the  great  lenders,  the  siq>reme  money-providers  to  the 
whole  world?  Who  puts  up  the  cash  whenever  and  wherever 
cash  happens  to  be  needed?  Among  the  great  nations,  is  it  the 
French,  with  their  instinct  for  economy,  or  is  it  the  Anglo-Saxon 
with  their  instinct  for  extravagance?  Well,  everyone  knows  that 
it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  French  save  and  the  French  lend, 
but  the  Anglo-Saxons  save  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  lend  on  a  much 
greater  scale  than  the  French.  Over  the  entire  earth  Anglo-Saxon 
money  has  financed  every  imaginable  kind  of  enterprise,  and  the 
entire  earth  is  our  debtor  and  has  to  pay  interest  to  us.  This 
state  of  affairs,  which  incidentally  proves  what  a  wonderful  race 
we  are,  is  very  odd,  and  at  first  sight  it  has  the  air  of  being  self¬ 
contradictory.  But  it  is  not  self-contradictory.  The  explanation 
is  fairly  simple.  The  explanation  is  that  while  the  French  think 
first  about  saving  money,  we  think  first  about  making  money. 
Saving  is  not  productive ;  it  is  merely  prudent.  Our  restless 
energy,  our  talent  for  initiative  and  adventure,  enable  us  both  to 
be  extravagant  and  to  save  to  an  extent  which  other  races  have 
not  yet  reached  to. 

The  Germans  fell  upon  us,  and,  since  finance  is  the  very  essence 
of  war,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  economise  in  the  fullest 
possible  degree.  You  may  make  as  much  money  as  you  like,  but 
extravagance  will  remain  extravagance  and  waste  will  remain 
waste.  A  millionaire  may  throw  a  loaf  of  bread  down  a  sewer ; 
but  the  loaf  of  bread  will  be  just  as  criminally  misused  as  if  a 
crossing-sweeper  had  thrown  it  down  a  sewer.  It  was  our  duty  to 
curb  our  racial  vice,  and,  if  practicable,  to  stamp  it  out.  The 
Government  saw  the  urgency  of  the  need ;  many  persons  outside 
the  Government  saw  it ;  and  a  national  scheme  was  set  on  foot. 
The  progress  of  the  scheme  has  received  some  attention,  but  not 
enough  ;  and  as  it  is  more  like  a  fairy  tale  than  a  record  of  financial 
operations  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  described  it. 
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II. 

The  work  was  really  only  begun  about  two  years  ago,  when  two 
committees  which  had  it  in  hand  w'ere  joined  together  under  the 
title  of  the  National  War  Savings  Committee,  whose  chairman  is 
Sir  Eobert  Kindersley,  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whose  offices 
are  now  at  Salisbury  Square,  London.  This  Committee  toiled  for 
some  time  without  brilliant  results.  Its  aim,  in  a  sentence,  was 
to  persuade  the  very  largest  public  to  buy  15s.  6d.  War  Savings 
Certificates,  instead  of  spending  money  on  comforts  or  luxuries. 
It  tried  posters  and  other  forms  of  sermonising.  The  response 
was  poor.  It  wrote  excellent  letters  to  local  people.  The  response 
was  ix)or.  It  organised  public  meetings  and  advertised  them  in 
the  grand  manner.  The  public  meetings  were  very  badly  attended. 
Now  and  then  the  reception  of  speakers  was  hostile.  Annoyed 
citizens  said,  in  effect  :  “  Prices  have  gone  up  more  than  w'ages, 
and  yet  you  come  here  and  preach  to  us  about  saving !  Away 
with  you !  ” 

Then  the  N.W.S.  Committee  took  to  sending  its  own  agents 
throughout  the  provinces,  and  these  emissaries  called  conferences 
together.  The  enterprise  started  to  move,  though  with  difficulty. 
In  one  case  an  agent  paid  six  visits  to  a  large  town  before  he 
could  get  a  conference.  The  Town  Clerk  refused  a  conference. 
The  Mayor  refused  a  conference.  The  agent  asked  permission 
to  address  the  Town  Council.  The  Town  Council  heard  him  and 
agreed  to  a  conference.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  hundred  important 
personages  were  invited  to  the  conference.  Perhaps  only  a  score 
arrived.  But  the  score  who  attended  were  impressed.  They 
caught  the  new  gospel.  They  became  gospellers.  A  War  Savings 
Committee  was  formed,  and  in  a  very  brief  period  there  were 
thirty  separate  War  Savings  Associations,  under  the  guiding  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  that  towm.  If  the  agent  had  not  persevered  there  would 
not  have  been  one  Association  in  that  town.  The  N.W.S.  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Salisbury  Square  had  made  a  marvellous  discovery, 
namely,  that  though  people  could  resist  posters,  circulars,  letters, 
and  big  public  meetings,  they  could  not  resist  being  talked  to 
singly  or  in  small  groups.  Individual  contact  w’as  the  secret. 

From  the  moment  of  this  discovery  the  vast  enterprise  went 
ahead.  The  agents  of  the  N.W.S.  Committee  grew  indefatigable. 
They  performed  wonders.  They  travelled  everywhere.  One  man 
visited  every  county  in  England  and  Wales  except  tw’o.  In  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  now  celebrated  for  its  War  Savings, 
the  whole  of  the  enthusiasm  w'as  built  up  by  quite  a  small  group 
of  gospellers  from  Wakefield.  The  movement  reached  Westmor¬ 
land  only  in  October  of  last  year ;  but  early  in  the  present  year 
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every  house  in  Westmorland  had  been  visited.  Cardiganshire, 
the  champion  War  Savings  county,  owes  its  pre-eminence 
primarily  to  the  zeal  of  two  men. 

Towards  the  end  of  1916  the  movement  got  the  bit  between 
its  teeth  and  moved  forward  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  the  pace 
has  constantly  increased  ever  since.  Some  months  ago  there  were 
thirteen  hundred  committees  charged  with  forming  War  Savings 
Associations.  And  there  were  thirty-five  thousand  separate  War 
Savings  Associations.  Now  there  are  more.  These  Associations 
vary  in  size.  Some  may  comprise  a  dozen  members  or  so.  Others 
may  comprise  ten  thousand  members  or  so.  In  many  industrial 
towns  of  Lancashire  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  (equiva¬ 
lent  to  one  member  of  every  family)  have  joined  War  Savings 
Associations  and  are  buying  War  Savings  Certificates.  Similarly 
with  the  villages.  In  the  Yorkshire  village  of  Arkendale,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty  houses,  fifty  members  joined  the  village  War 
Savings  Association  within  a  fortnight,  and  immediately  collected 
£‘644.  The  tiny  village  of  Down  Ampney,  in  the  Cotswolds,  sub¬ 
scribed  £19  in  two  hours.  The  schools  have  been  particularly 
eager.  The  scholars  of  Keighley  subscribed  over  £2,000  in  a  few 
months.  And  the  children  have  often  influenced  parents  whom 
no  other  agency  could  have  touched. 

The  total  number  of  citizens  now  regularly  engaged  in  the  art 
of  war  saving  cannot  be  told  exactly,  as  it  increases  daily.  Four 
millions  will  probably  not  be  far  off  the  mark ;  it  may  be  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less,  but  it  is  about  that.  As  for  the  amount  saved, 
that  also  is  difficult  to  say.  Six  months  ago,  however,  the 
members  of  War  Savings  Associations  had  already  bought  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  (100,000,000)  War  Savings  Certificates, 
which  certificates  will  ultimately  be  worth  to  them  the  same 
number  of  pounds.  It  is  certain  that  without  the  War  Savings 
Associations  the  great  bulk  of  this  money  w^ould  not  have  been 
saved  at  all.  Indeed,  very,  very  little  of  it  would  have  been  saved. 
It  w'ould  have  been  dissipated  in  the  satisfaction  of  personal 
desires.  It  would  have  been  eaten,  drunk,  w’orn  ;  or  it  would  have 
vanished  into  the  pockets  of  the  gramophone-makors,  piano- 
makers,  music-hall  managers,  cinema-palace  managers.  It  would 
have  done  everything  except  help  the  war.  It  is  now  helping  the 
war.  And  a  final  point  is  to  be  specially  noted.  The  saving  has 
not  been  accomplished  principally  by  the  rich,  the  well-to-do,  or 
the  middling  w'ell-to-do.  It  has  been  accomplished  principally 
by  the  manual  workers.  The  poor  have  been  extraordinarily 
enthusiastic.  Thus,  in  a  large  city  office  an  Association  was 
formed.  All  the  clerks  joined,  but  the  charwomen  also  joined, 
and  it  is  tb^  charwomen  who  are  the  most  regular  payers. 
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III. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  N.W.S.  Committee  in  less  than 
two  years  of  organised  work.  It  is  as  justly  entitled  to  be 
called  miraculous  as  any  activity  of  the  war.  What  were  the 
reasons  which  led  to  the  miracle?  Well,  the  reasons  were  various. 

I  will  name  a  few  of  them. 

First  reason.  Personal  contact  and  persuasion,  as  already 
explained.  All  the  local  Committees  were  formed  at  personal 
interview's  between  the  agents  and  the  local  personages. 

Second  reason.  The  local  Committees  are  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  every  class.  They  amount  to  real  local  parliaments 
of  the  people,  and  include  civic  leaders,  trades  unions,  the 
churches,  the  chapels,  the  co-operative  societies,  the  schools,  etc., 
etc.  The  influence  of  the  schools  has  been  mentioned.  No  class, 
no  profession,  no  trade  has  done  better  w'ork  for  war  savings  than 
the  school-masters  and  the  school-inspectors. 

Third  reason.  The  local  Committees  (which  organise)  and 
the  local  Associations  (which  do  the  actual  saving)  have  not  been 
worried  by  interference  from  London.  Decentralisation  has 
been  the  motto.  Each  Committee  and  Association  is  self-govern¬ 
ing,  with  its  ow'n  elected  ofticers,  and  red  tape  is  everyw'here  at 
a  discount.  The  N.W.S.  Committee  in  Salisbury  Square,  London, 
merely  represents  the  tens  of  thousands  of  local  bodies,  supplying 
them  with  advice  and  other  commodities  which  they  need,  and 
also  w'ith  a  special  new'spaper,  called  War  Savings,  whose  circu¬ 
lation,  by  the  way,  is  approaching  a  hundred  thousand.  All  locali¬ 
ties  have  been  delighted  by  the  attitude  of  London,  and  local 
feeling  was  w'ell  typified  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  w'hen 
he  got  up  at  the  Central  Hall  Conference  and  said  :  “At  last 
London  recognises  the  provinces!”  The  implied  reproof  was 
just. 

Fourth  reason.  The  gospel  preached  is  a  thoroughly  good 
gospel,  and  its  persuasiveness  is  manifold.  Everybody  in  a  War 
Savings  Association  is  made  to  understand  that  in  saving  he  is 
doing  four  good  things.  He  is  lending  money  to  the  Government, 
which  w'ants  money  for  the  war.  He  is  depriving  himself  of 
goods  and  services,  and  those  goods  and  services  arc  thereby 
diverted  to  the  uses  of  the  war.  He  is  making  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment,  at  an  excelhmt  rate  of  interest,  on  magnificent  security, 
free  of  income-tax,  w'ith  the  further  advantage  that  if  necessity 
compels  him  to  realise  the  investment  he  can  realise  it  at  any 
time  on  demand,  without  loss.  Lastly,  instead  of  spending  now', 
W'hen  everything  is  dear  and  difficult  to  get,  he  is  postponing  his 
spending  until  after  the  w'ar,  when  everything  w'ill  tone  hopes)  be 
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cheaper  and  capital  will  be  in  demand.  Thus  present  self-sacrifice 
produces  these  four  admirable  results.  Let  there  be  no  mistake, 
the  N.W.S.  Committee  had  a  first-class  proposition  to  offer  to  the 
largest  public,  a  proposition  appealing  to  patriotism,  but  appealing 
also  to  self-interest  and  common  prudence.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  proposition,  once  known  and  comprehended,  should  not 
arouse  enthusiasm.  And  it  has  aroused  enthusiasm,  not  less 
among  the  preachers  than  among  the  preached-to.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  propaganda  work  has  been  done  voluntarily  and  free 
of  charge.  The  officials  of  all  local  Committees  and  Associations 
give  their  labours  to  the  cause.  And  they  are  glad  to  do  so. 
Experience  has  shown  that  before  actually  beginning  to  work 
these  unpaid  officials  think  they  want  to  do  as  little  as  possible, 
but  that  after  a  very  short  time  they  find  that  they  want  to  do 
as  much  as  possible.  It  is  probable  that  no  popular  movement 
has  ever  been  carried  out  with  a  purer  enthusiasm  ;  certainly  none 
has  ever  been  carried  out  with  less  jealousy  and  friction. 

Fifth  reason.  The  members  of  Associations  have  not  received 
orders  as  to  how  they  are  to  save.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  told  plainly  that  saving  is  an  individual  and  a  household 
matter.  Each  member  must  tackle  the  problem  for  himself  or 
herself.  Nobody  can  arrange  other  people’s  economies  for  them. 
One  principle  alone  has  been  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  would- 
be  savers.  To  wit  ;  “Consider  what  you  would  do  if  your  income 
were  suddenly  reduced.  Consider  what  you  would  save  on  if  you 
were  compelled  to  save.” 

The  vast  war  savings  organisation  exists  with  its  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  workers,  and  it  is  growing  daily. 
It  is  very  powerful ;  it  constantly  becomes  more  powerful.  The 
war  brought  it  into  being,  but  the  general  opinion  of  its  adherents, 
especially  in  the  North,  is  that  it  ought  not  to  die  out  after  the 
war,  and  that  the  Government  would  commit  a  terrible  error  in 
allowing  it  to  die  out.  Already  it  has  been  very  successfully  used 
for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not  originally  intended. 

But  whatever  it  may  do  in  the  future  it  can  boast  that  it  has 
changed  the  answer  to  a  certain  important  question  from  the 
negative  to  the  affirmative.  The  question  is  :  “Are  we  a  thrifty 
race?”  The  answer  used  to  be  “No.”  The  answer  now  is; 
“Yes.” 


Arnold  Bennett. 
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“  0  when  shall  English  men 
With  such  acts  fill  a  pen 
Or  England  breed  again 

Such  a  King  Harry  I  ” — Drayton. 

“  For  as  I  am  a  soldier 

A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best.” — Henry  V. 

Henry  V.  follows,  in  literary  as  in  historical  order,  immediately 
upon  Henry  IV.  The  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  were  written 
before  1599;  probably  in  1597-1598;  Henry  V.  was  written,  or 
at  any  rate  completed,  in  1599,  as  would  appear  from  this  passage 
in  the  Prologue  to  Act  V.  :  — 

“  As,  by  a  lower  but  loving  likelihood. 

Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  Empress — 

As  in  good  time  he  may — from  Ireland  coming, 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  himl" 

In  these  lines  there  is  admittedly  a  clear  reference  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland.  Essex  left  for  Ireland, 
accompanied  by  Shakespeare’s  friend  and  patron.  Lord  Southamp¬ 
ton,  on  March  27th,  1599,  and  returned  in  September  of  the 
same  year;  but  he  by  no  means  brought  “rebellion  broached 
on  his  sword.”  On  the  contrary,  thanks  to  his  own  vanity,  or 
something  worse,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Tyrone,  and  returned  to  England  to  repay  by  treason  the  foolish 
indulgence  of  his  royal  mistress. 

Shakespeare’s  Henry  V.  must,  therefore,  have  been  finished 
by  the  summer  of  1599.  In  composing  it  Shakespeare  appro¬ 
priated  everything  that  was  w'orth  taking  from  the  earlier  play, 
already  utilised  in  Henry  IV.,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V. ; 
for  the  rest  he  relied  on  Holinshed. 

The  opening  lines  of  the  first  Chorus  in  Henry  V.  should  not 
escape  notice  : — 

**  0  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  I” 

These  lines  would  seem  to  suggest  that  even  Shakespeare  quails 
before  the  task  to  which  he  had  set  himself  in  Henry  V.  He  has 
attained  to  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers;  he  is  completely 
master  of  his  craft ;  yet  he  gives  utterance  to  a  misgiving  which 
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had  never  seemingly  assailed  him  in  his  prentice  days.  How 
shall  we  explain  this  sudden  diffidence? 

Not  entirely,  I  submit,  by  the  obvious  difficulties  of  stage- 
management  to  which  the  context  apparently  refers  : — 

“Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 

0  pardon,  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million; 

And  let  us  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work." 

The  resources  of  the  new  Globe  Theatre  (to  the  circular  shape 
of  which  the  0  perhaps  refers)  were  not,  of  course,  equal  to  the 
setting  of  a  magnificent  martial  pageant  such  as,  on  the  modern 
stage,  Henry  V.  has  become. 

But  Shakespeare,  we  may  be  sure,  had  something  else  in  mind 
than  the  mere  material  accessories  of  stage-craft.  He  is  now 
approaching  the  climax  of  his  series  of  studies  in  English  king¬ 
craft.  He  had  painted  the  ineffective  Saint  in  Henry  VI.  ;  the 
superb,  full-blooded  villain  in  the  Marlow'esque  figure  of  Richard 
III. ;  the  stupid  cruelty,  the  blustering  weakness,  the  unfaithful 
stewardship  of  King  John ;  the  loveliness  of  outward  form  and 
the  feebleness  of  character  of  Richard  II. ;  the  masculine  grip 
but  essentially  finite  achievement  of  the  “  vile  politician  ”  Boling- 
broke  ;  all  these,  in  their  several  ways,  illustrate  what  Walter 
Pater  has  described  as  the  “  irony  of  kingship  ” ;  in  all  there  is 
something,  in  many  there  is  much,  lacking  to  complete  success; 
to  none  did  England  render  complete  allegiance  of  heart  or  brain ; 
upon  none  can  we  look  back  as  an  ideal  ruler ;  none  secured  for 
his  people  happiness  and  repose  at  home,  or  high  renown  abroad ; 
some,  perhaps  all,  may  evoke  pity,  but  none  can  command  affec¬ 
tion  combined  with  respect. 

In  Henry  V.  Shakespeare  got  his  chance  of  depicting  an  ideal 
Christian  knight ;  a  ruler  who  was  at  once  popular  and  success¬ 
ful  ;  a  man  whom  we  may  both  love  and  admire. 

Much  more  than  that.  Here  at  last  w^as  the  chance  of 
inditing  a  national  epic  which  should  be  not  unworthy  of  the 
closing  years  of  one  of  the  greatest  and,  all  difficulties 
considered,  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  successful  reigns 
in  English  history.  For  in  all  his  patriotic  poetry  Shake¬ 
speare  strictly  observed  the  most  important  of  all  the 
canons  of  this  form  of  art  :  the  law  of  indirectness.  Anxious 
to  pay  homage  to  the  great  Queen ;  bent  upon  celebrating  the 
heroic  deeds  of  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare,  with  consum- 
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mate  tact,  always  deals  with  a  period  sufi&ciently  remote  and 
with  persons  who  had  passed  away.  His  political  moral,  there¬ 
fore,  is  always  oblique,  and,  on  that  account,  the  more  effective. 

In  Henry  V.  he  reaches  the  climax  of  his  patriotic  drama.  Can 
he  trust  himself,  with  all  his  well-tried  skill,  with  all  his  assured 
sense  of  conscious  power,  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  great 
argument? 

“0  for  a  Muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  I  ” 

Well  may  he  invoke  the  Muse.  How  did  she  respond? 

Regarded  merely  as  a  play  for  theatrical  performance,  Heury  V. 
is  not  in  the  first  rank  of  the  Shakespearean  dramas,  nor  even 
of  the  Chronicle  Plays.  As  an  acting  play  it  is  clearly  inferior 
to  Henry  IV.  or  Richard  III.  It  is  il  1 -constructed  ;  the  dramatic 
cohesion  is  loose ;  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  are  imper¬ 
fectly  observed ;  there  is  an  obvious  lack  of  chiaroscuro.  The 
pedantry  of  Fluellen  supplies  a  note  of  genuine  comedy,  but  the 
comedy  scenes  as  a  whole  are  wanting  in  variety  and  greatly 
inferior  to  those  of  Henry  IV.,  The  fat  knight,  though  Shake¬ 
speare  was  plainly  right  to  kill  him  off,  is  terribly  missed. 

But  we  do  wrong  to  regard  Henry  V.  as  primarily  sport  for 
the  playgoer.  It  is  rather  a  great  national  epic  in  dramatic 
form;  and  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  it  is  superb,  un¬ 
approachable.  Nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare,  still  less  in  any 
other  poet,  are  there  to  be  found  so  many  passages  of  such  sus¬ 
tained  and  lofty  eloquence ;  such  inspiring  appeals  to  the  highest 
spirit  of  chivalry  and  patriotism. 

This  spirit  is  embodied  in  the  character  of  the  king.  Henry  V. 
is  commonly  described  as  Shakespeare’s  “ideal  hero  in  action”; 
as  his  model  of  chivalry;  his  “very  perfect  gentle  knight.”  And 
the  descriptions  are  demonstrably  true.  Yet  Henry  V.,  as  drawn 
by  Shakespeare,  is  no  impossible  hero;  he  is  essentially  human, 
with  obvious  imperfections  and  limitations.  Primarily  he  is  the 
soldier-king  : — 

“  I  ftiii  a  soldier, 

A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  mo  best.” 

He  has  the  great  soldier’s  anxious  care  for  the  comfort  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  troops  under  his  command ;  he  is  punctual  and 
methodical  : — 

‘‘Now  he  weighs  time 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain.” 

He  knows  that  w^ar  is  w’ar,  and  cannot  be  conducted  in  kid 
gloves  :  — 
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“  In  peace  there’s  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger; 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favoured  rage; 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect.” 

Yet  terrible  in  battle,  he  is  merciful  in  victory;  he  bids  Uncle 
Exeter  when  entering  the  surrendered  city  of  Harfleur  “use  mercy 
to  them  all”;  above  all,  he  is  considerate  to  non-combatants: 
“We  give  express  charge  that  in  our  marches  through  the  country 
there  be  nothing  compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but 
paid  for,  none  of  the  French  upbraided  or  abused  in  disdainful 
language ;  ”  but  it  is  good  policy  that  prescribes  such  conduct, 
not  less  than  genuine  humanity;  “for  when  lenity  and  cruelty 
play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.” 

Yet  Henry  V.,  I  repeat,  is  no  impossible  hero  or  saint.  He  is 
no  god,  but  very  man,  and  in  some  respects  quite  obviously  his 
father’s  son. 

We  are  apt  to  resent  the  suggestion  when  Henry  IV.  describes 
Prince  Hal  as  “the  noble  image  of  his  own  youth”;  but  it  is 
true,  none  the  less;  Henry  V.  is  the  son  of  “the  vile  politician  ” 
Bolingbroke.  A  vein  of  “policy”  and  calculation  runs  through 
his  character  and  distinguishes  his  career. 

He  reveals  the  hereditary  taint  (if  taint  it  be)  quite  plainly 
in  his  first  soliloquy  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  I.,  Sc.  2). 

“I  know  you  all,  and  will  awhile  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness. 

Yet  Herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun, 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 

That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 

Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 

So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 

By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes; 

And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 

My  reformation,  glittering  o’er  my  fault. 

Shall  show  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 

I’ll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill; 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will.” 

Most  people,  I  think,  will  feel  that  this  revelation,  much 
lauded  as  are  the  sentiments  by  a  certain  school  of  commentators. 
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is  not  quite  an  agreeable  one.  We  had  hoped  that  ^he  riotous 
fun  with  Falstaff  was  wholly  spontaneous ;  sheer  high  with¬ 

out  a  touch  of  vice;  ebullient  enjoyment  of  the  price gifts  of 
youth  and  physical  well-being.  But,  alas!  it  is,  after  shrewd 
jx)litical  calculation  w'orthy  of  a  politician  like  hir  -'thtr.  It 
may  be  that  Shakespeare  wished,  as  some  hint,  to  •  v^rrect  the 
monastic  chroniclers  who  drew  a  sharp  line  of  distinct!  mi  betw'een 
the  wild  and  riotous  Prince  and  the  serious,  sober-minded  King ; 
who  represented  the  sudden  change  as  due  to  miraculous  con¬ 
version.  It  may  be  that  Shakespeare  wished  to  delineate  a  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  character ;  that  he  desired  to  exhibit  the  King 
as  a  natural  product  of  evolution  from  the  protoplasm  of 
the  Prince.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  it ;  and  if  I 
could,  I  should  prefer  the  ecclesiastical  interpretation ;  I  would 
rather  have  a  miraculous  conversion  than  this  shrewd  calcula¬ 
tion  of  political  profit  and  loss.  The  self-consciousness  of  the 
first  soliloquy  seems  to  take  the  edge  off  the  Falstaff  scenes ; 
to  destroy  their  spontaneity  as  far  as  Prince  Hal  is  concerned ; 
to  turn  the  high-spirited,  reckless  lad  into  a  premature  politician, 
a  precocious  prig. 

There  is,  however,  another  suggestion,  which  demands  a  passing 
notice.  May  not  the  “  policy  ”  have  been  in  the  poet  rather  than 
in  the  Prince?  May  not  the  soliloquy  have  been  a  politic  con¬ 
cession  to  the  mar-prelate  Puritans  of  Shakespeare’s  own  day? 
If  so,  it  was  soon  forgotten  and  repented  of.  Else,  what  can 
we  make  of  the  conversation  in  the  very  first  scene  of  Henry  V. 
between  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  Archbishop  Chichele  :  — 

“  The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father’s  body. 

But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him 
Seemed  to  die,  too;  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 

Consideration,  like  an  angel,  came 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him.” 

Gervinus  characteristically  walks  straight  into  the  snare  :  “In¬ 
differently,  even  wilfully,  he  (Prince  Hal)  fosters  the  show  of 
evil  because  in  himself  he  is  sure  of  the  perfect  essence  of  a 
genuine  humanity.  He  sports  with  public  opinion  because  any 
hour  he  can  give  it  the  lie.  .  .  .” 

It  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  is,  does  it  not  diminish  our  love  for 
the  man,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  our  respect  for  the  states¬ 
man?  Must  we,  after  all,  write  down  Prince  Hal  a  prig?  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  not  prepared  thus  tamely  to  surrender  one 
of  the  few  remaining  heroes  of  my  boyhood. 

Yet  suspicion  once  planted  in  the  mind  is  difficult  to  expel. 
The  conduct  of  Prince  Hal  as  King  seems  to  confirm  it.  One  of 
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his  first  acts  was  to  plunge  into  a  war  which  may  have  been 
politic,  but  was  certainly  unjust.  Shakespeare  gets  over  the  diffi¬ 
culty  by  throwing  the  whole  responsibility  for  this  war  on  to  the 
broad  backs  of  the  King’s  ecclesiastical  advisers.  Henry  V.  is  a 
devout  churchman ;  he  will  take  no  step  without  the  sanction  of 
his  spiritual  pastors  : — 

“May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make  this  claim?  ” 

The  ecclesiastics  had  already  decided  that  he  not  only  might  but 
must.  The  Church  had  many  enemies.  The  one  hope  of  safety 
was  to  divert  their  attention  from  domestic  politics  by  a  foreign 
war.  The  very  first  line  of  the  play  betrays  the  anxiety  of  the 
great  ecclesiastics  ; — 

“  That  self  bill  is  urged 

Which  in  the  eleventh  year  of  tho  last  King’s  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  passed, 

But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.’’ 

The  “self-bill”  to  which  the  archbishop  here  refers  contained 
a  proposal  for  a  large  measure  of  disendowment.  The  Knights 
of  the  Shire  proposed  that  the  lands  of  .the  Bishops  and  Eeligious 
Corporations  should  be  confiscated  for  the  endowment,  as  the 
Archbishop  Chichele  points  out,  of — 

“Full  fifteen  earls  and  fifteen  hundred  knights, 

Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires, 

And. . 

A  hundred  almshouses  right  well  supplied.’’ 

while  T’20,000  was  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  King.  The  extrava¬ 
gance  and  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal  ensured,  as  Bishop  Stubbs 
justly  says,  its  own  rejection.  Yet  the  Church,  as  its  leaders 
well  knew,  was  not  in  a  strong  position  to  repel  attacks. 

The  anxiety  of  Chichele,  who  in  1414  succeeded  Arundel  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  not,  therefore,  unwarrantable. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  inferred,  too  hastily,  that  the  higher 
clergy  were  responsible  for  the  renewal  of  the  French  war. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  historical  justification  for  the  part 
imputed  by  Shakespeare  to  the  clergy,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  dramatist  in  thus  shifting  the  respon¬ 
sibility  from  the  shoulders  of  his  hero  on  to  those  of  a  class  which 
was  low  in  popular  esteem.  Thus  did  he  wipe  out  one  of  the  two 
blots  upon  the  scutcheon  of  an  otherwise  blameless  King. 

The  other  blot  is  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  Lollards.  But  of 
all  this  we  learn  nothing  from  the  play.  Shakespeare,  writing  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  far  too  tactful  to  involve 
himself  needlessly  in  such  a  controversy.  For  obvious  reasons  he 
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chose  to  concentrate  the  attention  of  his  audience  upon  the 
Agincourt  campaign.  For  all  that  led  up  to  it  he  holds  the 
Church  responsible. 

Yet  even  Shakespeare  bids  us  remember  the  counsel  given  to 
his  son  by  the  dying  Bolingbroke  : — 

“  Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels,  that  action,  hence  home  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  former  days.” 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  prompt  and  somewhat  sinister 
correspondence  between  the  counsel  of  the  father  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  son. 

But  the  most  serious  indictment  against  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  modern  critic,  has  still  to  be  met. 
Can  we  approve,  can  we  even  forgive,  the  abrupt  repudiation  of 
Falstalf? 

With  the  unerring  tact  of  a  supreme  artist  this  sorry  business 
is  got  over  in  the  last  act  of  Henry  IV.  Such  a  scene  could  not 
be  permitted  to  intrude  upon  a  patriotic  poem  like  Henry  V. 
Falstalf  himself  must  be  kept  out  of  sight.  We  hear  of  him ;  his 
death-bed  is  described  in  graphic  detail ;  but  though  we  hear  of 
his  end,  we  never  see  the  fat  knight  again  after  his  arrest  in 
the  last  act  of  Henry  IV. 

The  incidents  connected  with  his  dismissal  must  be  briefly 
recalled.  The  Coronation  Service  is  just  ended ;  the  royal  pro¬ 
cession  has  just  emerged  from  the  Abbey ;  Falstaff,  who,  on  the 
news  of  Henry  IV. ’s  death  and  Prince  Hal’s  accession,  has  ridden 
up  post-haste  from  Gloucestershire,  arrives,  travel-stained,  at 
Westminster  just  in  time  to  acclaim  the  new’  King  as  he  issues 
from  the  Abbey.  Falstaff’s  heart  is  full ;  he  is  beside  himself 
with  excitement ;  utterly  forgetful  of  decorum  he  hails  his  old 
companion  : — 

“God  save  thy  grace,  Prince  Hall  nay  royal  Hall” 

Pistol  chimes  in  :  — 

“The  heavens  the©  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp  of  fame!” 
Again  Falstaff  shouts  : — 

“God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  I” 

The  imprecation  of  the  blessing,  the  affectionate  address,  are 
alike  obviously  sincere ;  but  could  anything  be  conceived  more 
disconcerting  to  the  new-crowmed  King?  Still  under  the  spell 
of  the  splendid  ceremony  in  which  he  had  played  the  leading 
[)urt ;  just  consecrated,  by  a  solemn  sacrament,  with  all  the  ritual 
which  to  a  devout  churchman  meant  so  much,  Henry  V.  is 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  boon  companions  of  his  riotous 
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youth.  Was  it  possible  for  him,  on  the  threshold  of  a  reign 
which  he  had  resolved  to  dedicate  to  high  and  noble  purpose  to 
act  otherwise  than  as  he  did?  Yet  his  words  strike  a  chill  not 
only  into  Falstaff,  but  into  all  who  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  have  listened  to  them  : — 

‘‘I  know  thee  not,  old  man;  fall  to  thy  prayers; 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester  1 
I  have  long  dreamt  of  such  a-  kind  of  man, 

So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane; 

But  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 

Make  less  thy  body  hence  and  more  thy  grace; 

Leave  gormandising;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men.” 

The  repudiation  was  plainly  inevitable.  The  King  could  not 
have  done  otherwise.  Falstaff,  though  utterly  dumbfounded  by 
the  treatment,  has  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  admit  it. 
He  comforts  himself  indeed  with  the  reflection  that  the  private 
friend  will  soon  atone  for  the  public  and  politic  severity  of  the 
King.  “This  that  you  heard,”  says  the  Knight  to  Master  Shallow, 
“was  but  colour.”  “I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him  :  look 
you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.” 

But  Falstaff  knows  only  one  side  of  Henry’s  character,  and 
that  the  most  superficial ;  he  has  not  plumbed  its  depths.  “  I 
shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night.”  Instead,  the  Chief  Justice 
arrives  with  orders  to  arrest  him,  and  Falstaff  and  his  company 
are  promptly  carried  off  to  the  Fleet. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  it?  What  does  Shakespeare  mean 
us  to  make  of  it?  Must  we  applaud  the  King?  Or,  does  our 
gorge  rise  against  the  man  who  could  thus  not  only  turn  his  back 
upon  a  friend,  but  thus  admonish  him  to  boot?  Mr.  A.  C. 
Bradley,  in  a  singularly  subtle  analysis  ^  of  the  incident,  suggests 
that  even  if  the  rejection  of  Falstaff  were  inevitable,  Henry 
might  have  spared  him  the  lecture.  That,  at  least,  was  gratuitous, 
while  the  subsequent  arrest  was  simply  superfluous  cruelty. 
The  King’s  conduct,  so  cold-blooded  and  deliberate,  broke  the 
old  man’s  heart,  as  we  learn  on  the  testimony  of  three  different 
persons,  none  of  whom,  as  Mr.  Bradley  points  out,  was  very 
sentimental.  “The  King  has  killed  his  heart,”  says  Mrs.  Quickly  ; 
“The  King,”  says  Corporal  Nym,  “hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
Knight ;  that’s  the  even  of  it  ”  ;  Pistol  agrees  :  — 

“Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right, 

His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate.” 

Thus  Falstaff  disappears  from  the  scene.  Thenceforward,  with 
relatively  little  of  comedy  relief — comedy  supplied  mainly  by  a 
(1)  Originally  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review. 
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good-hearted  Welsh  pedant,  a  grave  Scot,  and  a  hot-tempered 
Irishman — we  can  concentrate  attention  upon  the  political  aspect 
of  this  great  epic  poem. 

To  the  success  of  the  epic  it  was  essential  that  King  Henry 
should  first  make  sure  of  the  ethical  ground  for  his  projected 
enterprise  : — 

“  My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed. 

And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 

Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 

Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim.” 

The  case  is  argued  by  the  Archbishop  with  a  detail  which 
is  dramatically  wearisome,  but  the  conclusion  is  announced  with¬ 
out  a  scintilla  of  hesitation  : — 

‘‘The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  Sovereign  I 
For  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 

When  the  man  dies  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Gracious  lord. 

Stand  for  your  own;  unwind  your  bloody  flag.” 

The  King’s  reason  is  convinced;  his  conscience  is  at  ease  :  — 

‘‘Now  we  are  well  resolved;  and,  by  God’s  help. 

And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 

France  being  ours,  we’ll  bend  it  to  our  awe. 

Or  break  it  aU  to  pieces.” 

“Tell  you  the  Dauphin.” 

(this  to  the  Ambassadors  from  France)  : 

“I  am  coming  on 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  w’ell-hallowed  cause.” 

It  may  be,  as  a  modern  historian  has  asserted,  that  Henry’s  “con¬ 
science  was  ever  his  accomplice,  not  his  guide”;  it  may  even 
be  that  this  was  Shakespeare’s  own  view  of  his  character ;  but 
if  there  be  a  suggestion  of  this  view  in  the  first  act  it  is  too 
subtle  to  impair  the  general  impression  of  high-souled  and  pure- 
minded  patriotism  which  is  left,  and  clearly  intended  to  be  left, 
on  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  spectator. 

Before  the  expedition  actually  sails  we  have,  first,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Falstafl’s  end,  and,  secondly,  the  discovery  and  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  formidable  conspiracy  against  the  throne. 

The  conspiracy  was  detected  only  in  July,  1415,  when  the 
King  was  at  Southampton,  and  just  on  the  point  of  embark¬ 
ing  for  France.  The  leaders  of  it  were  Richard,  Karl  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  played  so 
interesting  but  inglorious  a  part  in  Hichard  II.,  and  brother  of 
Edward,  Duke  of  York,  who  appears  in  this  play;  Henry,  third 
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Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  nephew  of  Archbishop  Scrope,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  of  Heton.  Their  design  was,  as  soon  as  the  ex¬ 
pedition  had  sailed  for  France,  to  carry  off  Cambridge’s  brother- 
in-law,  Edmund,  Earl  of  March,  and  proclaim  him  King,  as  heir 
to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  conspiracy  was  betrayed  to 
the  King,  and  the  ringleaders  w’ere  promptly  arrested  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Henry  was  a  merciful  man,  but  when  he  struck,  he 
struck  hard.  Having  suppressed  the  only  conspiracy  of  the 
reign,  Henry  was  at  last  free  to  sail  for  France. 

He  w'eighed  anchor  with  his  “fleet  majestical  ”  on  August  11th, 
1415 ;  he  landed  within  some  three  miles  of  Harfleur  on  the  14th, 
and  on  the  17th  advanced  against  the  town.  In  the  great  host 
which  he  led  there  were  men  of  all  sorts  :  men  of  honour  and 
renown  like  “old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  ’’ ;  rascals  like  Bardolph, 
Nym,  and  Pistol,  out  to  get  what  they  could  ;  Englishmen,  Welsh¬ 
men,  Irishmen,  and  even  Scotchmen. 

The  garrison  of  Harfleur,  hard  pressed  by  the  English  assault, 
agreed  on  September  18th  to  surrender  if  not  relieved  in  four  days. 
No  succour  came,  and  on  September  27th  Henry  entered  the 
town.  His  army  was  already  decimated  by  disease ;  many  of  the 
sick  had  to  be  sent  home ;  and  with  the  rest,  after  leaving  a  force 
to  garrison  Harfleur,  Henry  started  off  to  march  to  Calais.  His 
way  was  barred  by  a  French  force  at  least  three  times  the  size 
of  his  own.  Could  he  win  through? 

Heavy  indeed  was  Henry’s  responsibility ;  and  heavily  did  the 
sense  of  it  rest  upon  him.  He  would  gladly  have  parleyed  with 
the  French  King,  and  have  surrendered  Harfleur  in  return  for 
free  passage  to  Calais ;  for — 

“My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled. 

My  numbers  lessened  and  those  few  I  have. 

Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French.” 

But  the  French  terms  are  too  high  ;  the  issue  had  to  be  fought  out. 

There  is  nothing  finer  in  English  literature  than  the  scenes 
which  follow.  First  comes  the  description  of  the  French  camp; 
the  vain  boasting,  the  obscene  jesting  and  riotous  disorder  among 

“The  confident  and  over-lusty  French,” 

Contrasted  with  this  we  see — 

“the  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices  by  their  watchful  fires. 

Sit  patient  by  and  only  ruminate 
The  morning’s  danger.” 

The  King  does  not  conceal  from  himself  or  from  his  captains  the 
danger  which  confronts  them  : — 

“Gloucester,  ’tis  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger; 

The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be.” 
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Nevertheless,  his  own  vigil  must  be  a  lonely  one  :  no  one  may 
share  the  crushing  responsibility  of  the  King  : — 

“I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while, 

And  then  I  would  no  other  company.” 

Yet  mingling  freely,  though  disguised,  among  his  soldiers,  he  is 
destined  to  hear  some  home  truths  ere  the  night  is  far  spent. 
His  own  sense  of  fellowship  comes  out  clearly,  though  in  ironic 
speech  :  “Though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  King  is  but  a 
man  as  I  am ;  the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the 
element  shows  to  him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  conditions.”  With  rough  philosophy  his  soldiers  lay  all 
responsibility  upon  the  King.  “If  the  cause  be  wrong,”  says  one, 
“our  obedience  to  the  King  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us.” 
“If  the  cause  be  not  good,”  insists  another,  “the  King  himself 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make.”  The  reasoning  makes  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  King  Henry  :  — 

“Upon  the  King! — let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 

Our  debts,  our  careful  wives, 

Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  Kingl 
We  must  bear  all. 

Even  more  self-revealing  is  the  prayer  for  victory,  for  in  it  we 
see  the  mind  of  the  great  Churchman,  with  his  reliance  upon  the 
efficacy  of  penance  and  works  :  — 

“  0  God  of  battles  1  steel  my  soldiers’  hearts  : 

Possess  them  not  with  fear;  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them!  Not  to-day,  0  Lord, 

0,  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault  , 

My  father  made  in  compassing  the  Crown  I 
I  Richard’s  body  have  interrM  new. 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tears 
Than  from  it  issued  in  forced  drops  of  blood; 

Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 

Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  Heaven,  to  pardon  blood;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard’s  soul.  More  will  I  do; 

Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 

Imploring  pardon.” 

But  fearful  though  the  odds  are.  King  Henry  will  have  none 
of  cousin  Westmoreland’s  wish  for  more  men  :  — 

“No  ’faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England; 

God’s  peace  I  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.  .  .  . 
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The  King’s  proud  confidence  was  justified ;  but,  when  the  day 
was  over  and  the  battle  won,  there  was  but  one  thought  in  his 
mind  : — 

“0  God,  thy  arm  was  here; 

And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 

Ascribe  we  alll  ” 

Carlyle  has  exactly  caught  the  spirit  of  this  scene,  and  his  com¬ 
ment  is  worth  quoting:  “The  battle  of  Agincourt  strikes  me  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  things,  in  its  sort,  we  anywhere  have  of 
Shakespeare’s.  .  .  .  There  is  a  noble  patriotism  in  it — far  other 
than  the  indifference  you  sometimes  hear  ascribed  to  Shakespeare. 
A  true  English  heart  breathes  calm  and  strong  through  the  whole 
business  ;  not  boisterous,  protrusive,  all  the  better  for  that.  There 
is  a  sound  in  it  like  the  ring  of  steel.  This  man,  too,  had  a  right 
stroke  in  him,  had  it  come  to  that.’’  ^ 

In  the  last  act  of  the  play  we  have  a  conspicuous  foreshortening 
of  events.  The  events  there  recorded,  the  Conference  at 
Troyes,  and  the  marriage  of  the  King  with  the  Princess 
Katharine  of  France  would  appear  from  the  play  to  have 
followed  immediately  upon  the  victory  at  Agincourt.  The  com¬ 
pression  is  in  a  dramatic  sense  wholly  justified,  nor  is  it  really 
opposed  to  essential  historical  truth.  Between  the  Agincourt 
campaign  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  there  was,  as  a  fact,  an 
interval  of  five  years,  yet  the  two  events  are  causally  connected, 
and  Shakespeare  has  ample  warrant  for  exhibiting  them  in  close 
conjunction.  He  confounds,  it  is  true,  a  conference  between 
Henry  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  took  place  near  Meulan 
on  the  Seine  in  May,  1419,  with  the  conference  which  met  a  year 
later  at  Troyes ;  he  brings  on  to  the  stage  in  France  great  nobles 
who  were  as  a  fact  in  England  at  the  time ;  but  it  is  not  for  such 
details  that  we  go  to  Shakespeare.  The  important  point  to  ob¬ 
serve  is  that  though  Shakespeare  does  subordinate  history  to 
drama ;  though  he  compresses  and  foreshortens ;  though  he  is 
careless  as  to  details,  he  never  falsifies  the  essential  verities ;  he 
never  misleads.  The  historian  is  bound  to  record  much  that  the 
dramatist  may  legitimately  neglect ;  he  must  follow  the  weary 
protraction  of  the  war  in  France ;  the  effort  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  to  mediate  between  England  and  France ;  the  abortive 
conferences  held  at  Calais  between  the  Emperor,  King  Henry, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  French  (September,  1416);  the 
renewed  invasion  of  France  in  1417  and  the  successful  campaign 
in  Normandy ;  the  capture  of  Bouen  in  1419 ;  the  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  in  France ;  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the 
hands  of  the  Dnnpliinois ;  the  renewal  of  negotiations  between 
(1)  Heroes,  p.  102. 
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Henry  and  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  Philippe  le  Bon ;  the 
acceptance  of  Henry’s  terms  by  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  the 
final  signature  of  the  Treaty  at  Troyes.  In  the  preliminary  peace 
negotiations  there  was  an  obvious  attempt  to  obtain  for  France 
“  a  gentle  peace  and  loving  concord  ”  ^  by  dangling  before  King 
Henry’s  eyes  the  dazzling  charms  of  the  Princess  Katharine. 
To  those  charms  the  King  fell  an  easy  victim,  but  he  did  not 
on  that  account  relax  the  rigour  of  the  terms  which  he  dictated 
to  his  beaten  foes  : — 

“  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 

Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  huy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands.” 

Henry  was  to  be  Kegent  of  France  during  the  lifetime  of 
Charles  VI.,  and  to  succeed  to  the  throne  on  his  death.  There 
were,  however,  large  portions  of  France  of  which  Charles  VI. 
was  not,  de  facto,  master,  and  of  which  he  could  not  dispose.  The 
terras  obtained  at  Troyes  were,  therefore,  more  imposing  on  paper 
than  in  fact.  But  the  marriage  pact  was  a  reality.  Henry  and 
Katharine  were  married  at  Troyes  on  Trinity  Sunday  (June  2nd), 
1420,  and  in  February,  1421,  they  came  to  England;  the  Queen 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  on  February  23rd,  and  immediately 
afterwards  accompanied  the  King  on  a  royal  progress  through 
the  Midlands  and  the  North.  But  the  progress  was  interrupted 
by  bad  news  from  France  ;  the  King  was  compelled  to  resume  the 
campaign  in  person,  and  in  September,  1422,  he  died  in  France. 
Meantime  (December  6th)  an  heir  to  the  throne  had  been  born 
at  Windsor. 

Of  the  events  subsequent  to  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  we  learn 
nothing  from  Shakespeare.  He  rings  down  the  curtain,  if  not 
actually  to  the  sound  of  marriage  bells,  at  least  in  active  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  auspicious  event  :  — 

“God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 

Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one.” 

Thus  we  leave  Henry  of  Monmouth  at  the  acme  of  his  pros¬ 
perity,  personal  and  political.  Thanks  to  his  personal  prowess 
in  the'  field  his  rule  is  accepted,  though  somewhat  sullenly  in 
France.  In  England  his  popularity  is  undimmed  by  domestic 
discord.  Truly  the  soil  of  his  father’s  achievement  had  gone  with 
him  into  the  grave.  For  a  brief  moment  the  Lancastrian  regime, 
victorious  abroad,  popular  at  home,  had  been  able  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen.  But  only  for  the 
moment.  The  personal  popularity  of  the  King  hushed  the  sounds 
of  dynastic  strife  and  concealed  the  essential  weakness  of  the 

(1)  HoHnshed,  108. 
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constitutioual  experiment  by  which  and  for  which  the  Lancas¬ 
trians  stood.  But  the  clouds,  dispersed  for  a  moment  by  the 
martial  sun  of  Henry  of  Monmouth,  quickly  gathered  again 
around  the  cradle  of  Henry  of  Windsor. 

It  has  been  hinted,  not  infrequently,  that  Henry  V.  is  the 
“ideal  hero”  of  Shakespearean  commentators  rafher  than  of 
Shakespeare  himself.  There  is  some  substance  in  the  hint. 
Shakespeare  is  no  flattering  portrait-painter,  but  a  ruthless  analyst 
of  character.  He  reveals  character  as  he  reads  it ;  it  is  for  others 
to  draw  the  inferences.  That  he  was  himself  strongly  attracted — 
as  who  is  not? — by  many  sides  of  Henry’s  character  is  plain. 
But  not  less  plain  is  the  primary  purpose  with  which  Henry  V. 
was  written  and  produced.  Shakespeare,  dramatist  and  patriot, 
wanted  a  theme  through  which  there  might  reverberate  the 
echoes  of  that  spirit  of  patriotic  exaltation  which  was  character¬ 
istic  of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That 
was  an  age  of  great  deeds  and  great  men.  Shakespeare  desired 
to  interpret  the  age  to  itself.  His  method,  as  always,  was 
oblique.  The  lessons  he  enforced  were  indirect.  For  the  purpose 
he  had  in  view  Henry  V.  was  precisely  adapted,  and  he  utilised 
his  materials  with  superb  skill.  Thus  Henry  V.  remains  and 
will  remain  a  sufficiently  accurate  chronicle  of  a  notable  reign, 
an  acute  analysis  of  character,  but  essentially  and  primarily  tbe 
model  for  all  time  of  patriotic  poetry ;  perfect  in  taste  and  tact ; 
never  lacking  in  dignity ;  never  exaggerated,  but  infused  through¬ 
out  with  the  glow  which  comes  and  can  only  come  from  a  pas¬ 
sionate  love  of  country  and  of  kind. 


J.  A.  E.  Marriott. 
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Up  to  a  short  time  ago  thousands  of  tons  of  food  and  other 
supplies  vital  to  the  life  of  a  nation  were  being  shipped  from 
America  to  the  neutral  countries  of  Europe,  and  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  this  tonnage  was  finding  its  way  without  much 
delay  into  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  This  was  because  the 
United  States  was  then  a  neuti’al  country  and  an  upholder  of 
the  doctrine  that  neutrals  could  trade  one  with  the  other  without 
hindrance  from  belligerents.  Grave  controversies  arose  between 
the  British  and  American  Governments  over  this  matter,  and  it 
was  only  because  of  the  patience  and  goodwill  exercised  by  both 
parties  to  the  discussions  that  serious  troid)le  was  averted.  To¬ 
day  these  European  neutrals  are  rationed  according  to  the  actual 
needs  of  their  own  peoples,  so  far  as  import  from  the  United 
States  is  concerned  at  least,  and  the  British  blockade  of  German 
ports  is  thus  made  more  effective  even  in  the  Baltic,  where  the 
British  Navy  is  not  largely  in  evidence,  and  where  the  United 
States  Government  maintained  when  neutral  that  the  Allied 
Idockade  was  ineffective,  hence  legally  non-existent. 

This  blockade  is  now  made  more  effective  because  the  United 
States  is  now  a  belligerent  and  at  one  with  the  Allies  as  to  the 
purpose  and  the  conduct  of  this  wmr.  At  no  time  prior  to  the 
entry  of  America  into  the  war  could  the  British  blockade  have 
been  made  much  more  stringent  than  it  was  without  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  United  States,  not  because  of  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  assist  Germany,  but  by  reason  of 
the  stern  determination  of  the  American  Government  to  uphold 
at  almost  any  cost  those  principles  of  international  law  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  What¬ 
ever  else  might  have  been  done  by  the  British  Government  prior 
to  April,  1917,  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  blockade  against 
Germany,  it  w’as  not  possible  to  stop  the  expoid  of  food  and  other 
non-contraband  articles  from  the  United  States  to  other  neutral 
countries  without  risk  of  serious  disagreement  with  that  country, 
and  that,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  British  Government  did  not 
want,  and  for  many  convincing  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  the  fa-ct  that  upon  America  was  placed  the  dependence  of 
the  Allies  for  much  of  everything  necessary  to  carry  on  then 
and  in  the  future,  in  all  sanity  could  not  incur.  Hence  in  this 
indirect  way,  as  well  as  in  others  more  direct,  the  participation 
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of  America  means  the  shortening  of  the  war,  whatever  may  be 
its  length ;  and  it  means  even  more  than  this  to  the  future  of 
the  world,  for  this  power  to  exert  economic  pressure  guarantees 
an  outcome  satisfactory  to  the  Allies  and  advantageous  to  man¬ 
kind  even  without  the  presence  of  an  American  ai-rny  in  France. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  told  the  world  frankly 
that  the  United  States  came  into  the  war  in  time  to  save  Allied 
finance  from  disastrous  conditions ;  and  now  that  Congress  has 
given  the  executive  head  of  the  nation  full  power  to  regulate 
export  and  import,  it  has  been  made  possible  for  those  who 
manage  affairs  at  Washington  to  control  the  movement  of  the 
surplus  food  supply  of  many  countries,  neutral  as  well  as  bel¬ 
ligerent,  to  the  end  that  the  common  enemy  shall  not  benefit 
therefrom.  If  this  was  ail  America  could  do  to  help  the  Allies 
it  would  be  enormously  potential,  though  it  is  but  a  part  of  what 
will  be  done.  The  sending  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  soldiers 
to  France,  the  building  of  twenty  thousand  aeroplanes,  and  the 
addition  to  the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies  of  numerous  American 
ships  are  the  more  spectacular  though  tremendously  useful  results 
of  American  co-operation,  but  the  simple  refusal  to  furnish  coal 
for  South  American  ships  on  their  way  to  the  neutral  countries 
of  Europe  unless  a  guarantee  can  be  given  that  none  of  the 
cargo  reaches  Germany  bears  an  importance  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  modest  announcement  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily 
Press.  This  control  of  fuel  supply  for  vessels  en  route  to  Europe 
gives  the  United  States  Government  jurisdiction  over  the 
shipping  of  all  the  countries  of  South  America,  vast  reservoirs 
of  food  and  materials  for  all  Europe  in  times  of  peace  or  war.  It 
is  in  American  ports  these  ve^els  must  coal  for  the  voyage  to 
Europe  and  back,  for  they  can  get  no  fuel  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

To  be  consistent  in  upholding  the  principle  that  neutrals  shall 
have  the  power  at  all  times  to  trade  one  with  the  other,  the 
United  States  Government  cannot  stop  these  vessels  from 
trading  to  and  fro,  and  does  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  restraint 
of  movement,  but  as  a  belligerent  it  becomes  necessary,  and  the 
right  exists  to  conserve  all  fuel  and  other  supplies  for  American 
and  Allied  needs,  and  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  receives  no  aid 
directly  or  indirectly  from  American  resources.  It  is  indeed  a 
concession  to  the  needs  of  neutral  humanity  that  vessels  for 
neutral  ports  are  allowed  to  coal  at  all  in  America ;  for  not  only 
is  the  fuel  needed  at  home  and  for  export  to  the  Allies,  but  the 
transportation  and  the  labour  involved  cannot  profitably  or  justly 
be  diverted  from  national  service  at  this  time  of  stress.  It  is 
through  this  control  of  their  own  products  that  the  American 
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people  are  able  to  give  practical  expression  to  their  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion  in  this  war.  Their  Allies  are  given  first  call  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  the  nation  is  rationing  itself  to  increase  possible 
export  to  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  neutral  countries. 

After  the  Allies  come  the  neutral  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  in  genuine  need  and  who  in  times  of  peace  have  been 
dependent  upon  America  for  food  supplies.  Anything  sent  to 
them,  however,  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  life,  and 
not  to  be  used  to  maintain  an  export  trade  sustaining  to  the 
enemy  or  profitable  to  the  exporting  neutral.  There  is  no  need 
for  America  to  humour  the  neutrals  through  fear  of  forcing  them 
into  the  arms  of  Germany.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  and 
even  to  this  day,  the  Allies  tread  carefully  to  avoid  serving 
German  ends  in  countries  still  neutral.  The  United  States,  being 
free  of  all  European  entanglements  and  not  in  direct  contact 
with  countries  so  situated  as  to  feel  the  power  of  Germany,  can 
permit  her  own  needs  to  dictate  entirely,  and  is  thus  free  to 
mark  out  a  just  and  effective  policy,  and  follow  it  fearlessly  and 
vigorously  to  the  end  of  the  war  aims  of  the  Allies  as  well  as 
those  of  America,  for  they  are  the  same  in  principle.  To  the 
funiishing  of  money,  ships,  food,  and  materials  as  they  may  be 
needed  by  the  Allied  peoples  are  all  the  vast  energies  of  America 
now  devoted,  and  to  this  purpose  are  pledged  her  limitless 
resources. 

To  the  fighting  line  America  is  contributing  more  men  every 
week,  and  the  tide  will  know  no  turning  untii  the  need  is 
satisfied.  For  every  soldier  sent  to  France  five  tons  of  cargo 
space  must  be  provided  for  his  food  and  per  capita  share  of  the 
army  equipment.  The  problem  of  ocean  transjxirt  is  greater 
than  that  of  man-power,  though  it  is  being  taken  care  of  to  a 
most  satisfactory  degree.  It  is  the  greatest  problem  of  its  kind 
ever  faced  by  a  nation  at  war.  The  distance  is  over  three 
thousand  miles  by  water;  no  small  vessels  can  be  used,  and 
there  is  constant  danger  of  attack  by  the  enemy  as  well  as  by 
the  forces  of  Nature.  Men,  guns,  ammunition,  and  equipment 
must  all  be  sent.  Not  an  ounce  of  food  or  a  pound  of  material 
can  be  used  except  it  be  brought  from  America,  for  the  Allies 
need  all  they  have  and  more.  The  initial  shipment  is  but 
the  beginning,  for  there  must  be  a  constant  flow  maintained 
from  the  base  of  sujqdies  so  many  miles  to  the  westward 
over  sea  and  land.  The  sea  transport  will  average  nearly 
thirty-five  hundred  miles  and  the  land  transport  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  for  everything  brought  to  the  American  Army 
in  France. 
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In  view  of  this  task  thus  set  for  the  American  Government  the 
embargo  upon  shipment  to  neutral  countries  or  unnccossarv 
export  of  any  kind  becomes  enormously  important,  not  only  that 
the  enemy  shall  not  benefit,  but  that  every  ship  of  cargo-carrying 
power  shall  be  available  for  military  purposes,  it  was  a  full 
realisation  of  the  difficulties  of  supplying  an  American  armv 
abroad  that  led  to  grave  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  creating  such 
an  army  in  the  first  stages  of  American  participation.  It  was 
the  need  of  France  for  men  and  the  national  desire  to  be  lepre- 
sented  in  all  phases  of  the  war  that  brought  about  the  momentous 
decision  to  send  a  great  army  across  the  water,  and  to  trust  to 
American  energy  and  resources  to  meet  the  call  that  would  be 
made  upon  them.  We  are  not  j>ermitted  to  know  the  details 
of  how  the  work  is  carried  on  or  the  rapidity  with  which  American 
military  power  is  being  developed  in  France,  but  undoubtedly 
the  enemy  is  well  informed,  and  the  tremendous  effort  now 
being  made  to  induce  America  and  the  Allies  to  consider  a 
German-made  peace  finds  much  of  its  inspiration  in  the  know¬ 
ledge. 

The  American  theory  as  to  the  use  of  ships  at  this  time  is 
that  the  whole  world  must  necessarily  hold  its  desires  in  abey¬ 
ance,  the  neutral  as  w^ell  as  the  combatant  world,  while  the 
needs  of  the  hour  are  satisfied  for  those  who  are  fighting  the 
German  peril  that  the  world  may  live  in  freedom  when  it  ceases 
to  threaten. 

America  is  able  to  dedicate  all  her  enei'gy  to  the  one  problem 
because  of  certain  financial  and  economic  advantages  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Allies.  The  British  Government  has  devoted  much 
effort  to  the  maintenance  of  English  export  trade  that  gold 
might  be  brought  into  the  country  to  keep  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  a  normal  figure,  and  that  the  enormous  purchases  made  abroad 
could  be  paid  for  with  goods  rather  than  with  money.  It  has 
also  been  considered  necessary  to  barter  with  the  European 
neutrals  for  the  exchange  of  British  products  for  food  and  other 
things  needed  in  England  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people  and 
the  manufacture  of  war  materials.  America  can  do  without  any 
export  trade  for  the  time  being  other  than  that  necessary  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  Allies,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  for 
American  money  is  in  no  danger  of  dropping  below  par.  There 
is  no  export  of  gold  to  maintain  the  international  equilibrium, 
and  none  is  needed.  It  has  even  been  possible  to  place  an 
embargo  on  gold  export  without  depreciating  American  values 
abroad.  This  has  been  done  because  of  the  discovery  that  Ger¬ 
many  through  her  agents  was  collecting  gold  in  the  United  States 
and  shipping  it  to  neutral  countries,  either  to  maintain  the  rate 
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of  German  exchange  in  those  countries  or  for  shipment  to  Ger¬ 
many  later  on. 

America  can  also  exist  comfortably,  if  needs  be,  without  the 
import  of  food  or  materials  from  abroad,  so  it  is  not  necessary 
to  encourage  or  even  allow  American  export  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  produce  in  return.  In  fact,  America  is  the  only  country, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Japan,  that  occupies  at  all  an 
enviable  economic  position  during  the  war.  Financially  inde¬ 
pendent,  her  own  people  will  furnish  all  the  money  needed,  and 
there  will  be  no  departure  from  the  gold  standard  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country.  Equal  to  any  demands  made  upon  it  for 
home  consumption,  the  food  supply  of  America  only  gives  con¬ 
cern  as  to  the  size  of  the  surplus  available  for  export.  Indus¬ 
trially  self-contained  to  a  great  extent,  so  far  as  the  question  of 
raw  material  is  involved,  there  is  little  need  to  bargain  with 
other  countries  for  an  exchange  of  goods  to  secure  the  elements 
of  manufacture.  It  is,  in  fact,  but  a  matter  of  more  intensive 
cultivation  for  America  to  increase  her  surplus  of  all  things  to 
supply  the  constantly  increasing  needs  of  the  Allies,  and  the 
nation  has  no  need  to  give  a  thought  to  the  present  or  future 
political  or  economic  effect  on  the  country  of  the  present  violent 
disruption  of  the  normal  international  exchange  of  commodities 
known  as  foreign  trade.  The  demands  of  all  truly  neutral 
countries  can  be  ignored  except  as  the  dictates  of  humanity  may 
suggest  a  sharing  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  even  this  can 
be  withheld  if  in  the  most  indirect  manner  it  may  assist  the 
enemy  to  prolong  his  attack  upon  civilisation. 

Regardless  of  how  long  the  war  may  continue  and  as  to  what 
state  the  world  may  come  to  before  the  end,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  American  people  will  be 
equal  to  the  burden  imposed.  More  and  more  will  the  weight 
of  the  world-catastrophe  settle  upon  the  shoulders  of  America, 
but  with  youth,  strength,  and  high  spirits  it  will  be  carried 
with  constantly  increasing  courage  and  determination.  A  mighty 
champion  in  the  cause  of  freedom  has  entered  the  arena,  bringing 
with  him  good  cheer  and  support  for  those  w'ho  have  already 
borne  the  brunt  for  three  long  and  tragic  years.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a  war  of  materials.  If  this  be  true,  no  country 
in  the  world  can  contribute  more  liberally  than  America.  .  One 
of  the  results  of  this  war  will  be  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  American 
nation  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  natural  wealth  and  resources 
of  its  own  favoured  land,  and  it  will  breed  a  determination  to 
make  more  of  them  through  more  careful  conservation  and 
greater  development  after  the  war. 

The  food  and  raw  material  situation  in  Germany  is  reported 
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to 'be  better  to-day  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  This  strengthening 
of  the  enemy  is  due,  first,  to  the  looting  of  caiitured  territory, 
and,  secondly,  to  large  imports  from  adjacent  countries  technically 
or  really  neutral.  The  natural  and  now  highly  stimulated  re¬ 
sources  of  these  neutral  countries  are  notoriously  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  large  exports  to  Germany.  The  explanation  is 
found  in  the  vastly  increased  imports  from  North  and  South 
America  during  the  past  three  years.  As  neutral  countries  the 
Republics  of  North  and  South  America  attempted  no  control  over 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  other  neutral  territories,  and  the  highly 
profitable  nature  of  the  trade  induced  the  ocean  earners  to  accept 
the  risk  of  search  by  Allied  naval  forces.  As  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  declined  to  recognise  the  legal  existence  of  a 
complete  blockade  of  German  ports,  and  upheld  the  right  of 
neutrals  to  unlimited  trade  one  with  the  other,  it  remained  that 
if  American  cargoes  could  safely  reach  the  ports  of  Holland  or 
Scandinavia  it  was  no  concern  of  the  country  of  origin  as  to  the 
ultimate  destination  of  such  cargoes.  Under  the  usages  of  strict 
neutrality  the  markets  of  America  were  as  open  to  Germany  as 
to  the  Allies,  if  Germany  could  reach  them.  To  do  this  directly 
was  impossible  owing  to  Allied  sea-powder,  but  indirectly  through 
her  neutral  purchasing  agents  Germany  was  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  American  neutrality  to  restock  her  larder 
and  her  warehouses  at  least  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
evade  the  Allied  power  of  discrimination  as  to  ultimate 
destination. 

The  American  Government  contended  earnestly  and  vigorously 
for  neutral  rights  upon  the  high  seas,  and  so  successful  was  this 
contention  that  certain  long-accepted  principles  of  international 
law  still  remain  out  of  the  w^reck  of  a  pre-w’ar  code.  As  it  is 
better  understood  now  by  the  Allied  peoples  than  it  was  at  the 
time,  these  contentions  w^ere  not  maintained  by  the  American 
Government  in  “good  heart,”  but  in  the  sole  purpose  of  living 
up  to  wdiat  was  conceived  to  be  a  legal  neutrality  w^ith  all  its  rights 
as  well  as  its  disabilities.  This  course  satisfied  neither  Germany 
nor  the  Allies,  for  the  war  spirit  of  any  people  is  that  “if  you  are 
not  for  us  you  are  agin’  us,”  and  a  neutral  state  of  mind  was 
inconceivable  to  those  at  war. 

As  was  inevitable  from  the  first,  if  the  w^ar  lasted  for  long 
the  United  States  w^as  forced  by  the  actions  of  Germany  to 
abandon  its  neutral  position,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
if  all  the  countries  now  neutral  w^ere  in  as  independent  a  position 
as  the  United  States,  there  soon  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a 
neutral.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  is  probable  that  every 
country  in  the  wmrld  outside  the  present  combination  of 
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Central  Empires  would  be  arrayed  against  Cirermany.  The 
defection  of  the  United  States  from  the  ranks  of  the  non-com¬ 
batants  rendered  the  word  neutrality  a  meaningless  phrase  as 
compared  with  the  potency  it  possessed  before  April,  1917.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  word  is  to-day  “  a  state  of  fear  ”  rather  than 
“a  state  of  amity  with  all  contending  parties.” 

The  American  declaration  of  war  against  Germany  was  the 
drawing  aside  of  a  curtain  that  had  heretofore  hidden  the 
Veal  sentiment  and  opinions  of  President  Wilson  and  the  nation 
from  long-distance  observation.  It  revealed  an  anti-German 
state  of  affairs  wliich  in  itself  was  a  high  tribute  to  the  manner 
in  which  neutrality  had  been  administered  from  Washington.  It 
was,  perhaps,  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  real  American  opinion 
and  a  fear  for  the  future  that  envenomed  German  comment  upon 
American  affairs  prior  to  the  declaration  of  w-ar.  British  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  American  neutrality,  whenever  and  whereveT 
expressed,  could  only  have  arisen  from  ignorance  as  to  the 
American  belief  in  Anglo-Saxon  ideals  or  from  the  feeling  that 
neutrality  was  a  violation  of  these  same  ideals  and  unworthy  of 
the  American  people  as  a  nation. 

With  exports  from  North  and  South  America  controlled  in  the 
interests  of  the  Allies,  the  Germans  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food  and  other  materials 
needed  to  carry  on.  The  breakdown  of  Bussia  nullifies  some¬ 
what  the  benefits  of  this  conti’ol,  for  a  largely  extended  German 
access  to  Bussian  products  is  even  more  serious  than  the  present 
disorganisation  of  the  Bussian  Army.  With  the  Northern  neutrals 
rapidly  exhausting  their  own  surplus  products,  Germany  will  be 
forced  to  turn  more  imperatively  to  Serbia,  Boumania,  and  Bussia 
to  recoup  her  dwindling  resources.  The  inherent  resisting  power 
of  Germany  has  been  underestimated  by  her  enemies  from  the 
first,  how'ever,  for  in  the  first  or  even  the  second  year  of  the  war 
few  could  be  found  who  would  agree  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  it  would  be  found  that  Germany  was  even  slightly  im¬ 
proving  her  food  and  material  position  instead  of  dying  of  starva¬ 
tion  as  was  freely  predicted. 

Each  passing  year,  however,  sees  the  German  economic  posi¬ 
tion  more  deeply  and  permanently  undermined.  There  is  always 
a  net  loss  with  the  passing  of  each  quarter.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  it  can  be  but  a  matter  of  time  until  bankruptcy  in  men, 
money,  and  materials  puts  an  end  to  the  power  to  resist  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Allied  forces.  No  greater  blow  could 
have  been  struck  against  the  economic  war  system  of  the  enemy 
than  the  blockade  now  enforced  by  America  against  the  Northern 
neutrals,  for  in  the  freedom  of  trade  between  neutral  ports  is 
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to  be  found  the  secret  of  niuch  of  Germany’s  resisting  power 
during  the  past  three  years. 

Considerable  sympathy  wdll  be  felt  for  some  of  the  neutral 
countries  over  which  the  German  sword  hangs  threateningly. 
A  majority  sentiment  in  some  of  these  countries  is  strongly  anti- 
German,  but  with  the  fate  of  Belgium  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  they  are  trying  to  compromise  where  compromise  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  synonymous  with  weakness  and  fear.  Now  that  import 
is  to  be  limited  they  will  under  threat  of  the  German  fist  be 
compelled  to  give  more  and  more  of  their  own  needed  supplies 
until  the  situation  leads  to  revolt  or  the  Allies  win  the  right  to 
live  for  these  non-combatants. 

Some  confusion  and  perplexity  of  mind  has  been  noticeable 
among  the  Allied  peoples  as  to  the  real  position  of  America  in 
the  war.  On  the  one  hand  they  hear  of  American  soldiers  being 
sent  to  France,  unlimited  loans  of  money  to  the  Allied  Govern¬ 
ments,  strenuous  efforts  being  made  to  supply  the  Allied  peoples 
with  food  and  materials,  and  vast  preparations  being  made  for  a 
long  war  against  Germany  in  progress  at  home.  On  the  other 
they  learn  of  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
become  an  actual  ally  by  treaty,  no  representation  for  the  United 
States  at  the  inter-Parliamentary  Conference  in  Paris,  and  many 
other  evidences  of  the  intention  to  maintain  a  political  isolation 
seemingly  at  variance  with  the  declared  unanimity  of  aims  and 
purpose  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  or  inconsistent  in  this  position, 
however  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  last  one  hundred  years 
and  more.  To  maintain  this  policy  at  the  present  time  requires 
as  much  firmness  and  foresight  as  did  the  maintenance  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  as  it  concerned  the  rights  of  neu¬ 
trals.  It  is  recognised  in  Washington  that  America  must  retain 
to  the  full  her  absolute  political  independence,  not  so  much  that 
it  may  be  exercised  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  to  leave  America 
at  the  close  of  the  war  in  the  same  position  as  before,  free  from 
all  “entangling  alliances.”  The  only  alliance  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  American  people  is  one  that  can  only  be  formed 
after  peace  has  come,  and  the  purpose  of  that  alliance,  if  it  is 
made,  will  be  solely  to  make  impossible  the  recurrence  of  war. 
America  is  in  this  war  in  defence  of  certain  principles.  Her  voice 
will  be  raised  in  the  final  settlement  only  in  defence  of  those  prin¬ 
ciples  and  in  favour  of  their  recognition  and  concurrence  by  all. 
With  these  principles  established  as  a  basis  of  all  future 
international  agreements  and  actions,  there  will  be  no 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  to  participate 
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actively  in  settling  the  political  or  national  afCairs  of  the 
countries  of  Europe. 

There  is  little  or  no  imperial  spirit  among  the  American  people. 
Circumstances  led  them  into  the  jxjssession  of  the  Philippines. 
From  the  day  they  were  taken  over  to  the  present  moment  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  a  majority  vote  would  not  have  been 
in  favour  of  relinquishing  these  islands  to  the  people  who  live 
upon  them  if  some  guarantee  could  be  secured  that  the  native 
|)eople  would  prove  capable  of  peaceful  self-government  and  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  another  alien  Power  stepping  in  to 
assume  forceful  control.  The  acquisition  of  West  Indian  islands 
cannot  be  cited  as  any  evidence  of  imperialism,  for  these  islands 
are  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  this  coast  line  was 
automatically  extended  to  the  Isthmus. 

The  United  States  of  America  can  support  four  hundred  million 
people  if  the  country  is  developed  to  the  degree  common  in 
Western  Euro|ie.  There  are  to-day  just  over  one  hundred  million 
people  occupying  this  territory.  When  the  American  people  begin 
to  suffer  generally  from  overcrowding  it  will  be  time  to  look  for 
the  appearance  of  a  genuine  imperialistic  spirit  and  not  much 
before.  The  American  people  did  not  come  into  this  war  joy¬ 
fully.  They  came  in  because  there  was  a  job  to  be  done,  and 
having  undertaken  it  the  work  will  be  carried  on  with  a  good  heart. 
There  will  he  no  American  demand  for  territory,  indemnities,  or 
even  for  compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  There  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  a  German  invasion  even  by  aircraft.  America 
came  into  the  war  as  a  protest  against  barbarism  at  sea,  for  the 
rights  of  small  nations,  and  to  make  the  world  safe  not  only  for 
democracy,  but  for  herself  in  the  future  from  a  military  point 
of  view.  As  a  rule  it  has  taken  acute  conditions  of  danger  to  force 
a  nation  to  draw  the  sword,  but  in  this  case  a  nation  has  gone 
to  war  for  the  sake  of  the  future. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  must  follow  that  there  is  vast 
academic  discussion  of  “issues  ”  and  somewhat  of  a  lack  of  that 
passionate  enthusiasm  which  calls  men  in  alarm  from  their  usual 
daily  occupations  to  the  defence  of  their  homes,  but  the  result 
is  the  same ;  the  building  up  of  a  great  fighting  force  on  land  and 
sea  to  accomplish  an  object  determined  upon  after  cool  delibera¬ 
tion  in  the  midst  of  safety,  peace,  and  plenty.  The  psychology 
of  this  war  in  all  the  different  countries  involved  and  in  their 
relations  one  to  the  other  will  prove  a  fascinating  and  unlimited 
field  for  study  on  the  part  of  the  historians  of  the  future;  duly, 
1914,  will  be  held  as  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  world  ages 
rather  than  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
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The  difference  between  this  war  and  others  will  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant  as  to  character  than  as  to  size,  for  in  no  conflict  recorded 
in  history  has  the  economic  side  been  so  important  or  so  intricately 
entangled  with  the  military  and  political  features.  It  is  here 
that  the  history  of  the  United  States  becomes  involved  in  the  war 
from  the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired,  for  America  played  an 
enormous  part  in  the  conflict  from  the  beginning  even  when 
neutral,  and  now  that  the  country  is  actually  aligned  with  the 
enemies  of  Germany  her  economic  jxiwer  becomes  more  apparent 
to  friend  and  enemy  alike ;  to  the  one  it  is  helpful  and  to  the 
other  dismaying. 

Through  the  economic  pressure  that  America  can  bring  uixin 
the  Central  Empires  they  are  set  back  to  those  times  centuries 
a^o  when  each  nation  lived  upon  the  country’,  either  its  own  or 
captured  territory.  The  outcome  is  inevitable,  for  as  this  is  a 
war  of  materials,  and  countries  had  become,  prior  to  the  war, 
international  in  the  motive  power  of  their  industries,  no  country 
in  Europe  can  suddenly  become  self-sufficient.  With  the  most 
important  arteries  of  trade  severed  the  heart  will  gradually  w'eaken 
until  it  fails  to  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  body.  This  in  the 
end  will  be  the  effect  of  the  series  of  embargoes  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  by  America,  and  no  one  element,  other  than  the  military, 
wfill  have  more  determining  power  as  to  the  length  of  the  war 
or  the  nature  of  its  outcome.  There  is  a  hint  in  this  for  those 
who  are  seeking  some  sovereign  remedy  for  war.  To  a  certain 
extent  a  combination  of  armed  forces  can  maintain  peace,  but  an 
economic  alliance  prepared  to  bring  pressure  upon  unruly  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  of  nations  would  be  irresistible  in  its  demands. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley. 


THE  CHOSEN  OF  TO-DAY  AND  THE  KOREA  OF 
YESTERDAY. 


My  train  reached  Keijo,  in  Chosen,  as  the  Japanese  now  call 
Seoul,  in  Korea,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day. 

On  the  station  platform  I  spied  a  fellow- American,  a  doctor 
who  was  investigating  sanitary  and  hospital  conditions  in  Asia  on 
behalf  of  a  great  institution  of  international  interests. 

The  doctor  and  I  had  once  been  fellow-passengers  on  an  up¬ 
river  steamer  on  the  Yangtsze-kiang,  in  Central  China.  His  work 
in  the  Far  East  has  been  spread  over  many  years.  The  American 
Government  used  him  to  great  advantage  in  the  Philippines  for 
a  considerable  period,  in  the  days  before  a  mistaken,  fatuous, 
Bryan-born  policy  started  to  drive  the  best  American  brains  from 
the  service  in  the  islands.  Such  work  as  the  doctor  and  men  of 
his  type  did  for  the  genus  Filipino,  however,  will  outlive  the 
work  of  the  Democratic  Administration  that  went  far  toward 
undoing  their  labours. 

In  other  words,  the  record  of  it  will  live,  though  the  structure 
the  doctor  had  helped  build  was  abandoned  before  it  had  been 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  its  gradual  decay  and 
eventual  obliteration,  through  the  studied  neglect  that  settled 
like  a  blight  over  many  a  splendid  bit  of  departmental  humani¬ 
tarian  work  in  the  Philippines,  when  Governor  Harrison  came 
out  to  Manila  from  his  political  labours  at  home  and  docilely 
obeyed,  as  a  good  politician  should,  his  political  orders  from 
Washington. 

Yes,  the  record  of  the  work  of  the  doctor  and  his  fellows  will 
live.  Not,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our  times  that  posterity  will 
read,  but  in  that  book  that  is  kept  somewhere,  somehow,  by 
someone  beyond  the  ken  of  mortals.  Such  records  do  exist,  or 
what  would  be  the  use  of  it  all? 

So  when  I  meet  the  doctor  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  men  who  has  done  things.  Incidentally,  he  is  one  of 
the  men  who  is  doing  them  yet,  very  unostentatiously,  but  very 
well. 

“Good  morning,”  I  said.  “And  how  much  of  interest  is  there 
in  ancient  Seoul  for  the  sightseer  to  glance  over  as  he  rushes 
past  ?  ” 

The  doctor  smiled  his  smile  of  perennial  good-fellowship,  the 
sign-manual  of  that  loosely-tied  but  ever  secure  bond  between 
men  of  one  blood,  far  from  home,  but  of  kindred  sympathies. 
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“Not  very  much,”  he  replied.  “Not  so  much  but  that  one  could 
see  the  sights  in  very  few  hours,  so  far  as  most  globe-trotters 
see  sights  they  count  worth  the  seeing.  But  there  are  things 
enough  to  interest  one  for  a  long  time  in  Seoul,  if  one  is  interested 
in  the  work  the  Japanese  are  doing.” 

“Are  the  Japanese  benefiting  Korea?  Has  their  coming 
brought  good  to  the  country?”  Here  was  a  man,  I  thought, 
whose  opinion  on  such  a  subject  was  well  worth  having.  No 
superficial  observer  this.  A  man  who  saw  beneath  the  outside 
skin  of  things.  He  had  been  travelling  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  Korea  too. 

“People  in  the  East  talk  much  of  sympathy  for  the  Koreans 
groaning  under  the  hard  hand  of  Japanese  rule.  They  point  often 
to  Korea  as  an  object-lesson  of  the  calamities  that  might  befall 
other  countries,  other  districts,  if  doubtfully  blessed  by  Japanese 
administration  and  control,”  I  said  in  parenthesis,  by  way  of 
giving  special  point  to  my  queries. 

There  on  the  station  platform  of  Korea’s  capital  city ’in  the 
all-too-short  space  of  time  before  his  train  pulled  out  for  a  pro¬ 
vincial  town,  one  of  the  group  of  men  who  had  done  things  in 
a  foreign  land  their  own  Mother-Country  had  essayed  to  govern 
for  its  health  and  good  and  progress  told  me  what  he  thought  of 
Japan’s  work  in  Chosen — for  so  let  us  call  Korea.  Japan  will 
have  her  way  in  the  matter  of  the  change  of  name,  whether 
or  no. 

“To  begin  with,”  said  the  doctor,  “Japan  has  spent  more 
money  in  Chosen  than  she  is  likely  to  get  back  out  of  the  country 
for  a  great  many  years  to  come.  Chosen  has  certainly  benefited 
by  that  expenditure.  No  one  can  gainsay  that  fact  who  comes 
to  Chosen  and  compares  it,  as  it  is  to-day,  with  the  Korea  of 
ante- Japanese  days.  The  Chosen  Railway,  with  its  various 
activities,  its  docks  in  the  harbour  towns,  its  railway  service,  its 
big  hotel  here  in  Keijo,  is  a  step  forward. 

“Chosen  was  not  what  I  would  call  a  go-ahead  community  in 
the  old  Korean  days.  The  Korean  regime  was  not  of  a  sort  that 
developed  the  resources  of  the  country.  Chinese  administration 
was  little  better.  The  Japanese  are  opening  up  many  avenues 
of  industry  here.  Mining,  agriculture,  and  industrial  plants  have 
all  been  given  no  little  attention. 

“The  reorganisation  of  the  monetary  system  and  establishment 
of  the  Bank  of  Chosen  was  certainly  no  curse  to  the  people.  You 
will  see  fine  buildings  here  in  Keijo,  built  with  Japanese  money, 
and  none  finer  than  that  of  the  Bank  of  Chosen.  The  Chosen 
Railway  Hotel  is  so  grand  a  building  that  you  will  be  more  than 
surprised  to  see  it  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
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“Streets  have  been  paved,  roads  made,  and  general  means  of 
communication  wonderfully  bettered. 

“Schools,  both  of  the  ordinary  sort  and  industrial  schools  as 
well,  have  been  started  in  Chosen  for  the  Koreans  by  the  Japanese, 
Hospitals  have  been  established  too.  That  sort  of  thing  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  expense  that  can  hardly  be  called  an  investment  in 
the  ordinary  business  sense  of  the  term. 

“The  Koreans  could  never  and  would  never  have  done  all  that 
for  themselves.  Japan  has  done  it  for  them.  Koreans  have  always 
been  very  poor,  and  those  above  the  class  of  the  mere  day-toiler 
were  never  industrious.  This  is  no  land  of  w’ealth  now.  You 
will  not  meet  any  Korean  millionaires.  You  could  not  find,  if 
you  searched  Chosen  for  them,  half-a-dozen  Koreans  that  would 
be  considered  even  moderately  rich  men,  judged  from  Western 
World  standards.  But  the  Koreans  are  really  better  off  to-day, 
as  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned,  than  they  were  before  the 
Japanese  came. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  Koreans  are  farmers,  and  very  good 
farmers,  too,  in  their  own  way.  The  railway  and  its  extensions 
have  made  farming  much  more  profitable  in  Chosen. 

“So  when  one  generalises  I  cannot  see  that  Chosen  is  worse 
olT  under  Japanese  rule  than  it  was  before  it.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  the  man  who  looks  at  Chosen  as  it  is  at  the  present 
moment  is  bound  to  admit  that  Japan  has  proceeded  here  in  much 
the  same  way  that  any  other  nation  might  have  done  under  like 
circumstances,  and  that  the  country  has  benefited,  whether  it 
would  or  no.  Many  of  the  features  of  Japanese  administration 
may  have  been  harsh.  I  have  heard  that  they  were.  But  the 
material  good  that  has  been  done  is  evident,  and  Chosen  must 
inevitably  be  the  gainer  for  that. 

“How  a  man  w^ho  knew  the  old  Korea  can  study  the  new 
Chosen  at  close  hand  and  not  see  improvement  in  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people  and  greater  opportunities  for  them  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  I  do  not  see.” 

That  was  how  the  doctor  answered  my  questions. 

I  proceeded  to  the  big  Railway  Hotel,  of  which  the  doctor  had 
spoken,  and  looked  over  my  letters  of  introduction.  First  among 
them  was  a  letter  from  Viscount  Ishii,  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan 
in  the  Okuma  Cabinet,  to  Count  Terauchi,  Governor-General  of 
Chosen.  That  letter  could  not  well  be  presented  for  the  reason 
that,  while  I  had  been  sojourning  in  interior  China  and  subse¬ 
quently  searching  for  the  Open  Door  in  Manchuria,  Count 
Terauchi  had  been  chosen  by  the  Genro  to  succeed  Marquis 
Okuma  as  Premier  of  Japan,  and  was  accordingly  busy  at  his 
new  post  in  Tokyo. 
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A  bundle  of  Japanese  papers  awaited  my  arrival  in  Chosen. 
From  them  I  learned  that  the  appointment  of  Terauchi  to  the 
Premiership  had  been  made  the  occasion  for  some  comment  on 
his  stewardship  regarding  Chosen.  The  Tokyo  Yorodzu,  one  of 
the  half-dozen  most  influential  papers  in  Japan,  attacked  Terauchi 
trenchantly.  In  one  issue  it  said  editorially,  “Unless  a  man  is 
acquainted  with  economic  questions,  he  cannot  become  a  great 
statesman.  Count  Terauchi  does  not  know  anything  about 
economic  questions.  The  failures  of  Count  Terauchi  in  economic 
circles  have  been  proven  in  his  administration  in  Chosen.”  In 
another  copy  of  the  Yorodzu  was  a  leading  article  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  comment  :  “Count  Terauchi  is  known  as  an 
unconstitutional  man.  For  years  he  brandished  his  sabre  in 
Chosen.” 

In  a  package  of  newspapers  from  Osaka ,  J apan’s  Manchester,  was 
a  copy  of  the  Osaka  Asahi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  publications 
in  the  Far  East.  Its  proprietors  own  the  Tokyo  Nichi-Nichi, 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Daily  Mail  of  Japan.  The  editorial 
opinion  of  the  Asahi  on  the  new  Premier  was  given  thus  :  “We 
consider  Count  Terauchi  unfit  to  be  an  organiser  of  a  Ministry. 
In  Chosen  Count  Terauchi  blocked  the  way  for  a  free  Press.  He 
oppressed  the  high-spirited  newspaper  men,  and  bought  weak- 
minded  journalists,  so  that  there  was  an  apparent  peace  in 
Chosen.” 

From  these  and  kindred  statements  in  the  Japanese  Press  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  some  Japanese  publicists  thought  that 
the  net  result  of  Terauchi’s  six  years’  Governorship  of  Chosen 
was  not  praiseworthy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  annexation 
of  Korea  as  a  Japanese  province  was  due  to  his  efforts.  I  searched 
diligently  for  the  reason  for  this  dissatisfaction.  A  hint  had  been 
given  me  by  a  sentence  in  an  article  in  The  Century  Magazine 
by  Thomas  F.  Millard,  editor  of  The  China  Press,  which  read  : 
“The  idea  of  Korea  and  Manchuria  providing  a  satisfactory  field 
for  Japan’s  excess  population  is  an  exploded  fallacy  that  no  longer 
is  widely  entertained  in  Japan,  and  which  no  longer,  if  it  ever 
did,  has  a  place  in  Japan’s  genuine,  as  distinguished  from  her 
pretended,  foreign  policy.” 

Many  Japanese  are  disappointed  in  the  Chosen  that  has  come 
out  of  the  old  Korea.  Some  Japanese  are  inclined  to  blame 
Terauchi  for  certain  blasted  hopes. 

Terauchi  worked  hard  for  six  years  in  Chosen.  Whether  Japan 
had  or  had  not  benefited,  whether  Japanese  publicists  had  or  had 
not  been  pleased,  was  of  less  importance  to  me  than  whether 
Chosen  and  the  Koreans  had  benefited.  That  was  what  I  studied 
in  Keijo  and  some  of  the  other  Korean  towns. 
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Among  those  who  assisted  me,  no  one  gave  me  a  better  insight 
into  Korean  affairs  than  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Chosen.  Less  than  twelve  months  before  Count  Terauchi  had 
organised  an  industrial  exhibition  in  Keijo  to  show  the  progress 
the  country  had  made  during  the  five  years  that  had  passed  since 
the  annexation.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Hoshino,  of  the  Chosen 
Bank,  compiled  many  tables  of  figures  to  obtain  concrete  evidence 
of  such  progress.  He  was  good  enough  to  spend  no  little  time 
and  patience  in  schooling  me  as  to  the  results  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions.  Nowhere  in  Chosen  did  I  find  conditions  other  than  as 
described  to  me  by  Mr.  Hoshino  and  Dr.  Toyonaga,  the  genial 
director  of  the  Central  Experimental  Laboratory  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment-General  of  Chosen. 

“Chosen  is  essentially  an  agricultural  community,”  said  Mr. 
Hoshino.  “Agriculture  gives  occupation  to  84  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  the  country.  The  products  of  agriculture  annually 
exceed  £3,000,000  in  value,  and  constitute  55  per  cent,  of  the 
export  trade  of  Chosen.  The  Korean  is  a  natural  born  farmer, 
though  his  methods  are  very  primitive.  We  have  long  held  the 
opinion  here  that  the  ground  in  Chosen  would  yield  well  if  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated.  The  Korean  soil  is  good.  Returns  were  com¬ 
piled  in  1913  which  showed  that  great  improvement  was  possible. 
In  Japan  the  yield  of  rice  per  acre  was  in  that  year  thirty-four 
bushels  against  twenty  bushels  per  aere  in  Chosen.  The  yield 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  per  acre  in  Chosen  was  less  than  two- 
thirds  the  comparative  yield  per  acre  in  Japan.  But  none  the 
less  the  Korean  is  a  good  agriculturist,  and  takes  kindly  to  instruc¬ 
tion  as  to  more  modern  methods  of  farming.  The  comparative 
figures  of  returns  per  acre  would  show'  an  improvement  for  1916 
over  1913,  a  decided  improvement.” 

Evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  agriculture  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  Koreans  meets  one  on  every  hand  in  Chosen.  I  went  from 
palace  to  low,  straw-thatched  hut,  the  ordinary  homes  of  the 
common  folk  in  Chosen,  and  visited  the  houses  of  officials  and 
Yang-pans,  as  the  Korean  aristocracy  are  called.  One  might 
search  in  city  or  hamlet  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  Korean  ten¬ 
dency  toward  industry  save  on  the  land. 

In  1910,  the  annexation  year,  6,040,000  acres  of  Korean  land 
were  under  cultivation.  The  first  four  years  that  Chosen  was  a 
Japanese  province  saw  an  average  of  about  303,000  acres  of  land 
added  to  the  cultivated  area  annually.  By  the  end  of  1917,  if 
the  rate  of  progression  is  unaltered,  nearly  8,000,000  acres  will 
be  cultivated. 

“The  increase  in  agricultural  production  of  Chosen  has  been 
steady,”  said  Mr.  Hoshino.  “In  1910  39,000,000  bushels  of  rice 
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were  grown ;  in  1914  Chosen  produced  over  60,000,000  bushels. 
Against  13,000,000  bushels  of  barley  grown  in  1910,  23,000,000 
bushels  were  grown  in  1914.  The  1910  production  of  soya  beans 
was  9,000,000  bushels,  and  1914  saw  12,000,000  bushels  grown. 
The  3,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  1910  increased  to  nearly 
6,000,000  bushels  in  four  years.  Only  750,000  bushels  of  oats 
were  produced  in  Chosen  in  1910,  and  2,250,000  bushels  of  oats 
were  grown  in  1914. 

“Cotton  production  showed  a  splendid  advance.  While  less 
than  7,000  tons  of  cotton  were  grown  in  1910,  more  than  21,000 
tons  were  grown  in  1914.  Ginseng,  for  which  the  Chinese  are 
always  ready  to  pay  at  least  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per  pound 
wholesale,  was  grown  but  little  in  1910,  only  4,800  lb.  being 
produced.  Since  its  production  has  been  made  a  Government 
monopoly,  ginseng-growing  has  increased  until  in  1914  108,000  lb. 
were  produced.  But  8,000  tons  of  tobacco  were  grown  in  1910; 
in  1914  16,000  tons  were  grown. 

“Sericulture  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  Korean  industries. 
In  1910  69,000  bushels  of  domestic  cocoons  were  produced,  and 
in  1914  229,000  bushels.  Stock-farming  has  had  attention  too. 
In  1910  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  Chosen  was  about  700,000. 
In  1914  the  number  had  increased  to  nearly  1,400,000  head. 

“No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  assist  the  increased  productive¬ 
ness  of  the  land  and  the  increased  capability  of  the  people  who 
work  on  it.  Model  farms,  agricultural  colleges,  seedling  stations, 
sericulture  training  institutes,  and  like  aids  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  rural  element  have  been  established  at  no  small 
cost.  Free  grants  of  seed  and  seedlings  are  continually  made.” 

I  visited  some  of  these  institutions.  They  seemed  well  managed. 

Increase  of  means  of  communication,  not  only  by  railway,  but 
by  highways,  has  been  of  vast  importance  to  agricultural  Chosen. 
First  Terauchi  laid  plans  for  the  construction  of  twenty-three 
State  roads,  measuring  over  1,400  miles,  at  a  cost  of  dGl,000,000. 
This  work  was  begun  in  1911,  and  was  to  have  been  completed 
in  1916.  Financial  retrenchment  made  this  impossible,  but  1918 
should  see  the  work  finished.  At  the  end  of  1913,  however, 
Terauchi  had  spent  more  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  of 
the  allotted  sum,  and  completed  the  construction  of  about  725 
miles  of  the  new  State  roads.  Beside  this  road  work  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Government,  the  Local  Governments  of  Chosen  have 
been  required,  since  the  annexation,  not  only  to  construct  local 
roads,  but  to  participate  in  the  building  of  State  roads. 

From  September,  1910,  to  March,  1914,  473  miles  of  first- 
class  roads  (30  feet  in  width),  2,696  miles  of  roads  of  the  second 
class  (22^  feet  in  width),  3,708  miles  of  third-class  roads  (16 
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feet  in  width),  and  4,638  miles  of  other  roads  (available  for  agri¬ 
cultural  vehicles),  were  constructed  or  put  in  good  repair  in 
Chosen.  That  represents  a  total  of  11,415  miles  of  roads  of  one 
sort  or  another.  Every  mile  of  road  added  is  of  direct  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  element. 

Japan  has  had  to  pay  something  for  all  this  and  kindred  ex¬ 
penditure.  In  1911  the  subsidy  from  Japan  amounted  to  about 
£1,230,000.  The  subsidy  was  in  an  equal  sum  for  1912.  The 
next  three  years  saw  it  steadily  reduced,  until  in  1915  it  stood 
at  £800,000.  Terauchi’s  plan  was  to  establish  complete  fiscal 
independence  for  Chosen  by  1919,  by  annually  reducing  the  grant 
from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  and  simultaneously  increasing  the 
revenue  from  Chosen  itself.  New  taxes  were  created  and  the 
existing  taxes  increased.  The  military,  administrative,  and  other 
expenses  of  government  were  cut  down  as  far  as  possible.  In 
1910  these  expenses  reached  a  total  of  more  than  £2,500,000. 
By  1915  they  had  been  reduced  to  £1,640,000. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  Terauchi  regime  the  rates  of  the 
land  tax  w'ere  those  determined  by  the  ex-Korean  Government 
of  1902.  Terauchi  took  the  stand  that  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  the  industrial  encouragement  given  by 
the  Government  had,  in  increasing  the  yield  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  raised  the  value  of  the  land.  Consequently,  in  March, 
1914,  the  rate  of  the  land  tax  was  increased  by  40  per  cent. 
Urban  property,  a  new  survey  having  been  completed,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  new  tax  regulations.  The  tobacco  tax  was  so  revised 
that  the  assessment  levied  on  cultivation  and  sale  was  extended 
to  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  tobacco.  The  revision 
of  the  land  tax  was  the  most  important  item  of  the  foregoing 
changes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  40  per 
cent,  increase  the  revenue  from  the  land  tax  represented  nearly 
25  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  ordinary  revenue. 

To  ascertain  who  has  benefited  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the 
increase  in  the  agricultural  production  of  Chosen,  one  must 
glance  at  the  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
Chosen  has  an  area  of  84,129  square  miles.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
much  the  same  area  as  Honshu,  the  mainland  or  main  island  of 
Japan,  which  has  an  area  of  87,427  square  miles,  being  about  the 
size  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  population  of  Chosen 
in  1914  was  15,929,962,  of  which  291,217  were  Japanese.  Both 
Koreans  and  Japanese  are  increasing  in  numbers  in  Chosen. 
While  the  density  of  population  in  Japan  is  371  per  square  mile, 
in  Chosen  it  is  but  190  per  square  mile.  As  mentioned  previously, 
of  the  16,000,000  odd  inhabitants  of  the  Chosen  of  to-day  about 
84  per  cent,  are  agriculturists.  Less  than  2  per  cent,  are  engaged 
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in  manufacture  and  mining ;  less  than  7  per  cent,  in  commerce 
and  traffic. 

Some  13,000,000  odd  Koreans  are  tillers  of  the  soil  in  Chosen. 
Of  the  total  number  of  Japanese  in  Chosen,  which  does  not  far 
exceed  300,000  to-day,  only  36,000  are  engaged  in  agriculture. 
About  85,000  of  the  remainder  make  their  livelihood  from  com¬ 
merce  and  transportation,  and  some  35,000  from  manufacture. 

The  Japanese  that  come  from  Japan  to  Chosen  settle  in  the 
towns.  In  the  last  Korean  days  the  glory  of  her  ancient  cities 
had  departed.  Only  three  of  them  could  fairly  be  called  cities. 
The  others  had  been  so  reduced  that  they  might  be  described 
as  mere  collections  of  villages.  The  good  roads  of  former  days 
had  fallen  into  utter  disrepair,  leaving  scarcely  any  trace  behind. 
Lack  of  inter-communication  betw’een  towns  may  have  accounted 
in  part  for  the  decay  in  such  civic  communities  as  Korea  once 
possessed. 

Japanese  annexation  and  Japanese  immigration  resulted  at  once 
in  new  towns  and  the  rebirth  of  old  ones.  By  1914  Keijo,  the 
Seoul  of  old,  had  nearly  300,000  inhabitants.  Ping-Yang  had 
a  population  of  45,000,  Fusan  of  55,000,  and  Kaisung  of  nearly 
42,000.  Five  other  cities  boasted  inhabitants  to  the  number  of 
35,000,  26,000,  23,000,  20,000,  and  13,000  respectively.  Still 
another  five  had  an  average  population  of  more  than  6,000,  the 
smallest  having  over  4,000  inhabitants. 

It  was  in  these  towns  and  cities  that  the  influx  of  Japanese 
was  most  felt.  In  six  of  the  fourteen  towns  mentioned,  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  w'as  Japanese.  Another  two 
contained  about  40  per  cent.  Japanese,  another  two  some  30  per 
cent.,  and  in  three  of  the  remaining  four  the  Japanese  element 
was  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

More  than  one  Japanese  I  met  in  Chosen  told  me  that  the 
Japanese  labourer  and  Japanese  farmer  could  not  successfully 
compete  against  the  Korean.  Wages  for  workmen  in  Chosen 
were  little  more  than  half  the  comparative  wages  in  Japan,  they 
said.  Coolie  labour  that  was  paid  one  shilling  and  ninepence  per 
day  in  Japan  could  be  had  for  a  shilling  per  day  in  Chosen.  A 
Japanese  blacksmith  made  two  shillings  and  fourpence  for  a 
day’s  work,  whereas  a  Korean  blacksmith  would  consider  one 
shilling  and  twopence  a  good  daily  wage. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  Japanese  in  Chosen  looked 
forward  to  a  day  when  Chosen  would  provide  an  appreciable  outlet 
for  Japan’s  millions,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  at  least  700,000 
each  year,  if  not  in  greater  numbers. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion,  too,  that  the  material  welfare  of  the 
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Korean  agriculturist  had  been  improved  under  the  Terauchi 
regime,  in  spite  of  the  increased  taxation. 

As  to  the  welfare  of  the  Koreans  as  a  nation,  they  no  longer 
constitute  a  nation,  or  at  least  the  time  is  not  far  distant  MThen 
they  will  no  longer  do  so. 

Japan’s  present  plan  is  to  make  Japanese  of  the  Koreans. 
She  is  bent  on  what  she  calls  a  process  of  assimilation.  I  gathered 
in  Chosen  that  the  Japanese  think  they  are  making  great  head¬ 
way  along  that  line.  The  Japanese  language  is  forced  on  the 
Koreans  wherever  possible  and  practicable.  There  are  points  of 
similarity  between  the  two  tongues,  and  the  Koreans  seem  to 
learn  Japanese  readily.  The  Korean  tillers  of  the  soil  seem  little 
inclined,  if  they  could,  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  gradual 
absorption  of  their  race  and  the  eventual  elimination  of  it.  The 
rest  of  the  Koreans  do  not  count  for  much.  Those  who  are  not 
mere  labourers  are  anything  but  industrious.  The  upper  classes, 
what  is  left  of  them,  scorn  work.  This  is  a  heritage  of  days 
gone  by.  The  Yang-pans  of  old  Korea  were  forbidden,  on  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  rank  and  privileges,  to  engage  in  any  kind  of 
occupation  whatever,  except  an  official  career.  Yang-pans,  there¬ 
fore,  subsisted  off  of  some  official  appointment  of  their  own, 
or  that  of  some  member  of  their  family.  More  than  50,000 
Yang-pan  families  exist  to-day  in  Chosen.  Under  the  Terauchi 
regime  only  17,000  offices  were  left  open  to  Koreans.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  the  members  of  the  30,000  odd  families  for  whom  there 
are  no  offices,  and  whose  inborn  fear  and  contempt  of  labour 
dies  hard,  excited  some  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  more  than 
one  Japanese  gentleman  whom  I  met  in  Chosen. 

The  Japanese  deserve  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  grappled  wdth  the  educational  problem  in  Chosen.  The 
growth  of  a  very  fair  school  system  has  been  rapid.  I  visited 
several  schools  which  showed  no  little  promise  as  budding  in¬ 
stitutions.  I  was  impressed  with  the  unanimity  among  Japanese 
teachers  of  Koreans  in  the  opinion  that  the  Korean  youths  were 
slow  almost  to  stupidity  when  compared  with  young  Japanese 
scholars.  All  agreed,  however,  that  the  Koreans  were  most 
tenacious  of  points  once  learned.  Few  of  them,  indeed,  gave 
promise  of  any  approach  to  brilliancy,  but  most  of  them  plodded 
along  persistently  in  a  stolid  sort  of  way. 

I  asked  a  Japanese  gentleman  if  the  Koreans  were  an  essentially 
clean  race.  The  inevitable  long  white  robes  seemed  universally 
clean.  The  Japanese  gentleman  said  the  Koreans  were  not  a 
clean  people.  “It  is  odd,”  he  continued,  “to  find  how  differently 
Oriental  races  look  upon  cleanliness  of  body.  The  Japanese  as 
a  race  place  great  importance  upon  cleanliness  of  body  and 
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clothing  as  well.  The  Koreans  insist  upon  clean  clothing,  but 
pay  little  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person.  The  Chinese  are 
extremely  dirty  both  as  regards  clothing  and  body.”  I  may  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  all  his  premises.  Neither  would  any 
other  man  who  has  travelled  extensively  in  Japan  with  well- 
developed  olfactory  nerves. 

“I  have  heard  much  said  by  outsiders  about  the  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Koreans  by  the  Japanese,”  I  remarked  to  another 
Japanese  gentleman.  ‘‘Have  you  seen  much  of  that  sort  of  thing 
since  you  have  been  in  Chosen?  ” 

‘‘No,”  w^as  the  prompt  answer.  ‘‘The  commoner  element 
among  the  Japanese  may  become  somewhat  aggressive  sometimes. 
The  extreme  passivity  and  ultra-meekness  of  the  Koreans  almost 
tempts  a  bully.  All  sorts  of  Japanese  have  come  to  Chosen,  good 
and  bad.  Sometimes  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  the  bad  pre¬ 
dominated  in  certain  localities.  Naturally  enough,  there  has  been 
some  abuse  of  the  stupid,  harmless  type  of  native,  but  it  is 
punished  when  discovered.  Most  of  us  feel  too  much  sympathy 
and  pity  for  the  Koreans  with  whom  we  come  into  contact  to 
treat  them  otherwise  than  well.  You  could  hardly  imagine  the 
inherent  gentleness  of  this  people.  They  are  so  utterly  helpless, 
so  absolutely  childlike,  that  no  one  but  a  brute  would  wound 
their  feelings.  A  man  w^ould  be  a  real  rogue  who  could  find  the 
heart  to  take  advantage  of  their  weaknesses. 

‘‘Personally,  I  like  the  Koreans.  They  are  lazy.  They  take 
little  or  no  pride  in  their  country  or  their  homes.  But  they  are 
a  dignified,  slow,  stately,  gentle,  lovable  lot,  to  me.  I  w'ould  no 
sooner  strike  a  Korean  than  I  wnuld  kick  a  friendly,  trusting 
dog.” 

That  summed  up  one  class  of  the  Koreans,  as  I  saw  them. 

Weeks  afterwards,  in  Tokyo,  I  met  a  Japanese  acquaintance, 
a  man  who  controls  a  large  business  in  Japan,  and  whose  name 
is  known  from  one  end  of  the  islands  to  the  other. 

‘‘Hello,”  I  said  as  I  greeted  him.  ‘‘What  is  new?  ” 

‘‘I  know  of  nothing  new,”  was  the  reply.  ‘‘I  am  a  bit  strange 
here  just  now.  I  have  been  on  a  tour  of  sightseeing  in  Chosen 
and  Manchuria.” 

‘‘So  have  I,”  I  remarked. 

‘‘  The  railway  companies  in  both  Manchuria  and  Chosen  showed 
me  many  things,  some  of  which  I  cared  little  about,  that  con¬ 
sumed  much  time.”  He  had  evidently  been  ‘‘personally  con¬ 
ducted  ”  while  on  the  continent. 

‘‘What  did  yon  think  of  Chosen?”  I  asked. 

‘‘Fine  country,  in  some  ways,  I  suppose,”  wr.s  the  non-com¬ 
mittal  answer. 
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I  considered  my  Japanese  acquaintance  a  particularly  well- 
informed  man,  much  broader-minded  than  most  of  his  country¬ 
men,  decidedly  less  insular  in  point  of  view.  I  was  keen  to  see 
what  impression  Chosen  had  left  upon  him,  the  one  that  would 
prove  the  most  indelible,  the  one  that  he  would  first  express  as 
his  most  vivid  remembrance  of  Chosen. 

He  did  not  speak  at  once,  but  deliberately  took  a  cigarette  from 
his  case  and  leisurely  lit  it  as  if  carefully  selecting  his  words 
before  he  made  reply. 

“What  did  you  think  of  the  fine  buildings  Japanese  enterprise 
has  erected  in  the  towns  in  Chosen  and  Manchuria?”  I  queried, 
just  to  give  him  a  lead. 

“You  have  hit  it,”  he  said.  “That  is  what  I  will  never  forget. 
Big  railway  stations,  much  bigger  than  there  is  any  need  for. 
Big  hotels,  some  of  them  far  too  great  for  any  possible  require¬ 
ments  for  years  and  years  to  come.  Big  buildings  like  that  of 
the  Bank  of  Chosen,  in  Keijo. 

“All  so  big.  All  so  imposing.  Why?  To  make  an  impression 
on  the  Koreans  and  the  Manchurians,  that  is  why?  All  to  show 
how  greatly  Japan  has  progressed  along  what  road?  The  road 
that  leads  where  the  nations  of  the  Western  World  are  pushing 
on,  many,  many  years  ahead  of  Japan.  In  the  sort  of  way  that 
seems  to  count  most  to  the  Japanese  in  Chosen  and  Manchuria, 
moreover,  those  Western  nations  seem  likely  to  remain  a  long 
way  ahead  for  many  years  to  come.” 

I  knew  my  Japanese  friend  for  an  ardent  patriot  and  possessed 
of  an  almost  fanatical  love  for  things  Japanese.  But  I  knew  him, 
too,  as  a  very  astute  man  of  business,  and  therefore  I  could  not 
quite  catch  his  drift. 

“Does  not  material  development  mean  progress,  then?”  I 
queried. 

“Progress,  yes,”  he  answered.  “But  why  not  strive  for  pro¬ 
gress  more  sensibly,  if  less  ostentatiously?  Why  be  so  blatant 
in  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  Japan  is  eager  to  copy,  copy, 
copy,  to  everlastingly  copy,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  idea? 
Have  we  no  good  in  Japan  that  is  Japanese? 

“I  saw  a  Korean,  a  splendid  type  of  man,  tall  and  erect, 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Keijo.  His  step  was  slow,  his  head  held 
high,  his  robes  white,  long,  and  flowing.  But  instead  of  the  little 
round  black  hat,  which  at  first  seems  absurd  to  strangers,  but 
soon  takes  a  very  important  place  in  the  picture  in  Korea,  this 
Korean  in  Keijo  wore  a  common,  cheap,  cloth  travelling  cap  of 
a  pattern  of  wide,  horrid  checks  of  cream  and  black. 

“  It  was  merely  laughable  to  a  man  who  had  no  artist  or  philo¬ 
sopher  in  him,  but  to  a  man  who  saw  something  to  admire  in  the 
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stately,  gentle  Koreans,  for  all  their  dislike  of  work  and  inability 
to  govern  themselves,  it  was  garish.  I  said  so  to  a  Korean 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement, 
with  whom  I  was  at  that  time  in  conversation.  Why,  I  asked, 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  did  the  man  in  the  cap  make  such  a 
guy  of  himself? 

“The  old  Korean  gentleman  smiled  and  answered  that  the  cap- 
clad  one  was  a  new  product.  He  got  his  ideas  from  the  Japanese. 
Let  me  look  about  me  at  the  Japanese,  he  suggested.  They 
copied  everything  except  their  own  Japanese  ideas  and  customs. 
The  further  they  got  away  from  Japanese  things  the  better  they 
seemed  to  think  they  had  done.  The  big  buildings,  the  un¬ 
necessary  display  of  wealth,  had  not  escaped  the  eye  of  the 
Koreans,  said  the  old  gentleman.  They  saw  it  and  laughed  in 
their  sleeves.  Copyists,  they  called  the  Japanese.  Apeing  the 
Europeans,  to  whom  they  pretended  to  hold  themselves  superior. 

“  So  he  went  on.  And  I  heard  the  same  thing  in  another  form 
in  Manchuria.  They  are  laughing  at  us,  the  best  of  them  over 
there.  Thus  does  our  progress  impress  them.  Hence  what  a 
waste,  that  extra  expenditure  designed  only  to  show  how  great  the 
Japanese  are  becoming.  We  are  in  more  than  one  phase  becoming 
too  great  worshipjjers  of  materialism  in  Japan.  Are  we  to  follow, 
then,  the  footsteps  of  Germany?  Why  not  more  of  old  Japan? 
There  was  much  in  it  that  was  good  and  true  and  noble.  There 
was  much  in  it  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  forget.  That  is  the  line 
of  thought  given  to  me  by  the  material  progress  pushed  ahead 
of  all  else  in  the  way  of  progress  in  Korea  and  Manchuria.” 

Thus  do  points  of  view  differ.  The  odd  thing  about  it  is  that 
two  such  divergent  views  in  point  of  expression  as  that  of  the 
American  doctor  and  of  my  Japanese  friend  should  contain,  as  I 
found  they  did  contain,  so  much  of  truth  in  each. 

But  the  Japanese  knew  his  own  land  well  and  took  with  him 
to  Korea  much  in  his  mind  to  help  to  colour  his  view. 

No  one  who  heard  him  that  morning  in  Tokyo,  and  who  had 
spent  a  few  months  in  Japan  with  his  eyes  open,  could  fail  to 
realise  that  he  was  talking  sound  sense,  and  that  he  W’as  rightly 
criticising  a  not  unimportant  feature  of  the  national  character¬ 
istics  of  present-day  Japan. 

“Are  we,  then,  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Germany?”  More 
than  one  Japanese  is  asking  the  question  in  these  later  years. 

Let  us  devoutly,  for  Japan’s  own  sake,  hope  not. 

Frederic  Coleman. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER. 


I. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Balance  of  Power  has,  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  vituperation  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany.  It  has  been  held  up  to  execra¬ 
tion  as  the  real  cause  of  the  world-conflict ;  Great  Britain  has 
been  condemned  as  peculiarly  guilty  of  its  maintenance  and  pro¬ 
mulgation  ;  and  to  Sir  Edward  (now  Viscount)  Grey  in  particular 
has  been  assigned  the  crime  of  reviving  it  when  it  was  dead, 
and  of  restoring  its  hateful  influence  in  European  ix)litics.  The 
late  German  Imperial  Chancellor,  Dr.  Bethmann-Hollweg,  on 
several  occasions  descanted  on  this  theme.  In  November,  1914, 
for  instance,  he  said  that  when  in  1909  he  took  up  the  duties  of 
his  office  he  found  “Britain’s  whole  policy  subordinated  to  the 
doctrine  known  as  the  Balance  of  Power,”  and  he  added  that 
“that  dogma  had  always  paralysed  the  possibility  of  an  under¬ 
standing  ”  between  Britain  and  Germany.  Again,  in  August, 
1915,  he  proclaimed  in  the  Reichstag  that  “the  English  policy 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  must  disappear,  because  it  is,  as  the 
English  poet  Shaw  recently  said,  a  hatching-oven  for  wars.”  I 
am  not  aware  in  which  of  the  lyrical  utterances  of  the  “poet 
Shaw  ’  ’  the  pregnant  expression  quoted  by  the  Chancellor  occurs ; 
but  the  same  idea,  if  clothed  in  less  terse  and  felicitous  language, 
is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  writings  of  those  fellows  of  the 
bard  who,  emancipated  from  the  passion  of  patriotism,  are  able 
to  survey  international  politics  and  the  “European  anarchy” 
through  German  eyes  and  from  the  German  point  of  view.  Thus 
the  Union  of  Democratic  Control  makes  the  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points 
of  its  propaganda.  A  leading  member  of  this  organisation,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Brailsford,  in  a  pamphlet  on  “The  Origins  of  the  Great 
War,”  says  that  “it  was  our  secret  naval  commitment  to  France 
and  our  fatal  entanglement  through  ten  years  in  the  struggle  for 
a  European  Balance  of  Power  which  sent  our  fleets  to  sea.” 
Another  U.D.C.  writer  avers  that  “the  motive  cause  of  the  war 
was  the  adoption  by  the  British  Government  of  the  set  of  political 
ideas  which  are  conveniently  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  the 
Balance  of  Power.”  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  describes  the  doctrine 
‘  as  “the  core  of  diplomatic  falsehood  ”  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Ponsonby 
speaks  of  it  as  “part  of  the  hideous  nightmare  of  the  past  ”  ;  even 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  Hereford — perhaps  not  yet  quite  recovered 
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from  his  unfortunate  excommunication — condemns  it  as  “a  dis¬ 
grace  upon  international  politics.” 

This  shrill  chorus  of  condemnation  from  German  and  other 
quarters  makes  it  interesting  to  ask  what  this  scapegoat-doctrine 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  is,  and  wdiy  it  thus  excites  the  wrath  of 
the  Teutonophile  and  pacificist  world.  Before,  however,  we  enter 
upon  this  inquiry  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  note  that  the 
present  attack  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  is,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned,  merely  the  recurrence  of  a  periodical  phenomenon. 
In  most  of  the  international  crises  of  modern  times  in  which 
Britain  has  been  involved,  the  party  that  has  sympathised  with 
the  enemy  and  advocated  peace  at  any  price  has  signalised  its 
activities  by  assaults  iqxjn  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power. 
Thus  a  hundred  years  ago  those  who  were  blind  to  the  Napoleonic 
menace  tried  to  hold  Britain  back  from  playing  her  part  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  Continent  by  representing  her  as  the  victim 
of  the  bugbear  of  an  international  equilibrium.  Lord  Brougham 
dealt  with  them  faithfully  in  his  w’ell-known  and  powerful  dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  “Balance  of  Power.”  He  vigorously  protested 
against  the  “ridicule  and  invective”  which  “one  class  of  poli¬ 
ticians  ”  poured  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  balance,  and  he  showed 
with  learning  and  acumen  that  their  “sophistries  and  cavils” 
w^ere  founded  “partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  theory,  and  partly 
on  a  misstatement  of  the  facts.  Half  a  century  later,  when 
Prussia,  by  despoiling  Denmark  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  was 
destroying  the  equipoise  of  the  Baltic  Pow'ers,  and  was  beginning 
that  career  of  predatory  violence  and  fraud  which  has  culminated 
in  the  present  bid  for  wwld-domination,  Britain  was  prevented 
from  doing  her  duty — i.e.,  from  joining  Eussia  in  the  protection 
of  Denmark — to  no  small  extent  by  the  eloquent  but  misguided 
tirades  of  John  Bright  directed  against  the  Balance  of  Power, 
which  he  characterised  as  a  “ghastly  phantom  ”  and  “a  foul  idol 
— fouler  than  any  to  which  heathen  ever  bowed.”  When  we  con¬ 
sider  what  would  have  happened  if  Britain  had  not  played  her 
part  in  frustrating  the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  contemplate  what 
has  happened  because  she  refused  to  play  her  part  in  checking  the 
early  depredations  of  Prussia,  w'e  shall  look  wdth  caution  and 
suspicion  upon  the  modern  representatives  of  those  mistaken 
politicians  of  the  past  who  made  denunciation  of  the  principle  of 
the  Balance  of  Power  the  staple  of  their  mischievous  propaganda. 

II. 

It  is  now  time  to  ask  :  What  is  this  principle  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  which  has  thus  from  age  to  age  called  forth  such  an 
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energy  of  vilification  from  “one  class  of  politicians  ”  ?  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  There  are,  fortunately, 
in  the  works  of  international  lawyers  and  historians,  numerous 
and  substantially  unanimous  definitions  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
balance.  From  the  many  available  I  select  three,  choosing  them 
from  the  writings  of  authorities  belonging  to  three  different 
nations.  The  famous  eighteenth-century  Swiss  jurist  Vattel 
explains  the  Balance  of  Power  as  “such  a  disposition  of  affairs 
that  no  Power  can  ever  find  itself  in  a  position  to  enjoy  undisputed 
predominance,  and  to  impose  the  law  on  others.”  *  Professor 
Alison  Phillips  describes  it  as  “such  a  just  equilibrium  between 
the  members  of  the  family  of  nations  as  shall  prevent  any  one  of 
them  from  becoming  sufficiently  strong  to  enforce  its  will  upon 
the  rest.”  2  Similarly  the  German  lawyer,  F.  H.  Geffcken,  in 
his  standard  edition  of  Heffter’s  Eiiropdische  Volkerrecht,  lays  it 
down  as  “essentially  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  Balance  of  Power, 
rightly  understood,  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the  small 
States,”  and  shows  that  “there  is  no  possible  security  for  the 
international  life  when  one  State  has  over  the  others  so  great  a 
preponderance  as  to  allow  it  to  threaten  their  liberty  of  action, 
their  interests,  their  integrity.”^  Now  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  doctrine,  as  thus  formulated,  is  obnoxious  to  German 
militarists.  For  they  are  aiming  at  precisely  that  dominance  of 
one  State  over  the  rest  to  which  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of 
Power  is  diametrically  opposed.  W eltmacht  oder  Niedergang  is 
their  motto.  Rivals  are  to  be  crushed ;  small  States  are  to  be 
brought  as  satellites  within  the  Teutonic  orbit ;  German  Kultur 
is  to  be  made  universal ;  international  law  is  to  be  superseded 
by  canons  of  conduct  dictated  by  the  wdll,  the  interests,  and  the 
necessities  of  the  Hohenzollern  Empire.  The  Imperial  Chancellor 
in  repudiating  “the  English  policy  of  the  Balance  of  Power” 
frankly  added  that  “if  Europe  shall  come  to  peace,  it  can  only  be 
|K)ssible  by  the  inviolable  and  strong  jwsition  of  Germany.”  This 
is  an  unequivocal  admission  of  Germany’s  determination  to 
establish  a  w'orld-ascendancy.  It  is  supported  and  amplified  by 
the  terms  of  all  those  tentative  proposals  for  peace  w'hich  Germany 
has  allowed  to  be  promulgated  through  neutral  channels.  One 
and  all  are  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  the  small  States 
of  Europe,  and  ultimately  with  the  continued  existence  of  the 
larger.  “The  aim  of  Germany,”  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam,  “has 
been  again  and  again  openly  avowed  :  it  is  nothing  less  than 

(1)  E.  de  Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gtnt,  1758.  Book  III.,  chap.  3,  p.  47. 

(2)  Enc.  Brit.  XI.  Edition,  s.v.  Balance  of  Power,  vol.  III.,  p.  235.  Cf. 
also  New  Eng.  Diet.  s.v.  Balance  of  Power. 

(3)  I  quote  from  the  excellent  summary  of  Geffeken’s  argument  given  in  Dr. 
A.  Pearce  Higgins’  pamphlet  on  The  Law  of  Nations  and  the  War. 
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predominance  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.”  ^  Now  Over  against 
this  ideal  of  a  single  sovereign  Power  imposing  its  will  on  all 
mankind,  keeping  the  peace  by  the  method  of  universal  subjuga¬ 
tion,  and  by  the  elimination  of  all  civilisations  alien  from  its 
own,  stands  the  ideal  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  According  to  this, 
an  equilibrium  shall  be  established  and  maintained  which  shall 
allow  each  State,  whether  great  or  small,  to  revolve  in  its  own 
orbit,  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  its  own  national  life,  to 
evolve  its  own  culture,  and  so  to  enrich  the  world  with  the 
treasures  born  of  divergent  racial  temperaments  and  varied  en¬ 
vironments.  Lord  Brougham  justly  compares  it  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equilibrium  by  W’hich  the  firmament  is  sustained,  and 
likens  it  to  the  “great  law  of  gravitation  which,  constantly  and 
universally  acting,  keeps  each  body  in  its  place,  and  preserves 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole  system.”  It  would  be  equally  just 
to  compare  it  with  the  law  of  compensation  whose  operations 
are  to  be  seen  in  many  departments  of  nature ;  for,  as  a  recent 
writer  has  well  said,  “it  must  inevitably  come  into  play  so  soon 
as  any  Power  appears  to  be  aiming  at  the  mastery  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.”  ^  So  far  from  being  a  mystery  of  iniquity,  a  “ghastly 
phantom,”  a  “foul  idol,”  a  “nightmare,”  a  “core  of  falsehood,” 
a  “disgrace,”  it  has  about  it  the  simplicity  and  elemental  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  an  immediate  deduction  from  the 
primary  right  of  self-protection  ;  it  is  a  mere  precept  of  common 
sense ;  it  is  an  instinctive  and  inevitable  movement  of  the 
threatened  in  the  presence  of  peril.  How,  then,  are  we  to  account 
for  the  curious  fact  that  our  English  pacificists  mingle  their  high 
bleat  of  execration  with  the  profound  maledictions  of  the  thw^arted 
German  militarists?  A  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
will,  I  think,  make  the  matter  clear.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
in  passing  that  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  occasion  on 
which  German  militarism  and  English  pacificism  have  held  the 
same  views  and  worked  together  in  strange  if  unconscious  co¬ 
operation  towards  the  same  end.  The  war  itself  is  to  no  small 
extent  the  fruit  of  this  identical  unholy  alliance,  this  conspiracy 
of  the  deliberate  knave  with  the  unwitting  fool. 

III. 

Since  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  is  natural  and 
elemental,  we  should  a  priori  expect  to  find  instances  of  its  opera¬ 
tions  scattered  freely  throughout  the  pages  of  history.  If  we 
search  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Wherever  there  has  been 

(1)  England,  Gurmnny,  and  Europe,  p.  17. 

(2)  F.  S.  Oliver,  Ordeal  by  Battle,  Abridged  Edition,  p.  138.  Cf.  also 
T.  J.  Lawrence  International  Law,  p.  133. 
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a  number  of  States  more  or  less  equal,  and  whenever  one  of  them 
has  sought  to  assert  an  ascendancy  over  the  others,  defensive 
alliances  have  come  into  existence  with  the  object  of  restoring 
the  menaced  equilibrium,  of  keeping  the  peace,  and  of  maintaining 
the  threatened  independence.  These  conditions  have  been  most 
strikingly  fulfilled  during  the  three  respective  periods  of  the 
ancient  Greek  city-States,  of  the  medifeval  Italian  republics,  and 
of  the  modern  national  States  of  Europe ;  but  there  are  other 
occasional  examples.^  Xenophon  tells  us  how,  when  the  growing 
power  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  became  ominously  great,  the 
neighbouring  Asiatic  States  joined  together  to  safeguard  them¬ 
selves  against  the  new  danger.  Thucydides,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  history,  describes  the  process  by  which  the  Peloponnesian 
League  was  formed  to  resist  the  hegemony  of  Athens,  and  in 
doing  so  he  provides  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  more  than  two  thousand  years 
ago.  From  other  sources  we  learn  how,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Athens,  first  Sparta  and  then  Thebes  aimed  at  dominance,  and 
how  in  each  case  a  confederacy  of  the  States  threatened  with 
subjection  prevented  the  peril.  When  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian 
Power  foreshadowed  the  complete  destruction  of  Hellenic  inde¬ 
pendence,  once  again  (although,  alas  !  too  late)  a  balancing  league 
was  formed  :  the  impassioned  speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  full 
of  expressions  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  political  equilibrium 
and  its  implications.  After  the  disruption  of  the  Macedonian 
Eni])ire  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  same  doctrine  of  equilibrium 
guided  the  ix)licy  of  the  galaxy  of  rulers  who  possessed  themselves 
of  its  fragments.  The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  in  particular,  became 
expert  ex{X)nents  and  exemplars  of  the  principle  of  equipoise. 
The  development  of  the  dominion  of  Rome  in  its  turn  brought 
into  existence  the  conditions  in  which  neighbouring  States  had  to 
face  the  alternatives  of  absorption  into  an  all-embracing  Empire 
or  the  maintenance  of  a  Balance  of  Power.  For  instance,  at  the 
time  of  the  crucial  struggle  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  Hiero 
of  Syracuse,  whose  territories  lay  between  those  of  the  contending 
forces,  had  to  decide  the  line  of  his  policy.  He  determined  to 
aid  Carthage  for  reasons  which  so  exactly  express  the  doctrine 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  them  fully 
as  they  are  recorded  by  Polybius.  Hiero,  says  Polybius,  had 
“a  conviction  that  it  was  for  his  interest,  with  a  view  alike  to 
his  own  sovereignty  and  to  his  friendship  with  Rome,  that  Car¬ 
thage  should  not  perish,  and  so  leave  the  superior  Power  to  W’ork 

(1)  Cf.  David  Hume’s  Essay  Of  the  Bnlnvce  of  Power.  Hume  justly 
remarks  that  “the  maxim  of  preserving  the  balance  of  power  is  founded  so 
much  on  common  sense  and  obvious  reasoning  that  it  is  impossible  it  could 
altogether  have  eecaped  antiquity.” 
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its  own  will  without  resistance.  And  his  reasoning  was  entirely 
sound  and  prudent.  It  is  never  right  to  permit  such  a  state 
of  things ;  nor  to  help  anyone  to  build  up  so  preponderating  a 
power  as  to  make  resistance  to  it  impossible.”^  In  spite  of 
Hiero’s  aid,  however,  Carthage  fell,  and  the  Eoman  dominion 
was  established.  During  the  long  era  of  its  continuance,  uni¬ 
versal  empire,  of  course,  precluded  all  idea  of  balance  :  one 
supreme  authority  ruled  the  Western  world.  The  break-up  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  however,  restored  the  conditions  in  which  the 
principle  naturally  became  operative.  Independent  peoples  re¬ 
appeared  upon  the  political  stage,  and  the  struggles  of  some  for 
ascendancy  and  others  for  freedom  led  to  a  constant  succes.sion 
of  alliances  and  counter-alliances  whose  object  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  established  equilibrium.  It  wwild  be  a  tedious 
task  to  enumerate  even  the  more  important  of  them,^  and  an 
unnecessary  task,  since  they  all  illustrate  the  same  point.  It  is 
not  till  we  come  to  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
we  meet  with  examples  of  more  than  antiquarian  interest.  It  was 
in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  the 
principle  of  the  balance  reached  its  most  elaborate  and  exquisite 
development,  and  that  the  modern  theory  of  international  equili¬ 
brium  was  evolved  and  formulated.  During  the  early  Middle 
Ages  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  had  been 
claimed  and  intermittently  exercised  by  both  Pope  and  Emperor. 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  in  1250,  however,  followed 
by  the  humiliation  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  1303,  left  Italy 
obviously  without  a  master,  and  its  cities,  duchies,  republics,  and 
kingdoms  became  independent  States.  A  furious  struggle  for 
supremacy  ensued  which  culminated  in  a  more  or  less  stable 
equilibrium,  w^herein  normally  the  Papacy  and  Venice  held  the 
scale  against  Naples  and  Milan,  with  Florence  sitting  incalcul¬ 
ably  on  the  middle  of  the  beam.  This  condition  of  things  lasted 
until  1494,  when  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  had  two  results  of  far-reaching  importance.  First,  it 
destroyed  the  Italian  balance  by  introducing  into  the  peninsula 
one  of  the  greater  European  Powders ;  secondly,  it  disturbed  the 
European  balance  by  adding  the  resources  of  Southern  Italy  to 
the  already  formidable  power  of  France.  For  it  was  just  at  this 

(1)  Polybius  History,  Book  T.,  chapter  83.  T  quote  from  the  translation 
by  Mr.  E.  S.  Shuckburgh. 

(2)  Lord  Brougham,  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Balance  of  Power,  draws 
special  attention  to  the  confederacies  formed  to  counterpoise  the  might  of  the 
Frankish  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  They  were  more  than  temporary 
alliances.  “We  find,”  he  says,  “that  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  half  a 
century  all  the  great  unions  took  place,  of  which  the  present  nations  of  Europe 
are  composed.” 
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period,  the  eve  of  the  Reformation,  that  mediieval  Christendom 
was  breaking  up,  and  the  modern  system  of  national  States 
coming  into  existence.  Hence  Italian  politics  and  Italian  poli¬ 
tical  theories  were  transplanted  to  the  larger  sphere  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
became  a  fixed  maxim  of  the  diplomacy  of  Western  Europe. 
Robertson,  describing  its  formal  introduction,  speaks  of  it  as 
“that  provident  policy  that  during  peace  guards  against  remote 
and  contingent  dangers ;  which  in  war  hath  prevented  rapid  and 
destructive  conquests.”^  Professor  A.  J.  Grant,  treating  of  the 
same  event,  explains  the  principle  as  meaning  “that  no  great 
alteration  in  the  comparative  strength  of  the  great  States  of 
Europe  should  be  tolerated,  and  that  all  should  combine  against 
any  Power  which  seemed  to  be  establishing  itself  in  dangerous 
supremacy  over  the  rest.”  ^  Its  fundamental  postulate  is  that 
each  nation  shall  freely  go  its  own  chosen  way,  developing  its 
own  type  of  civilisation  without  interference  on  the  part  of  its 
neighbours,  and  without  interfering  with  their  equal  rights  to  a 
similar  liberty.  So  long  as  all  the  nations  concerned  frankly 
recognise  this  postulate,  peace  is  maintained,  and  the  principle 
of  the  Balance  of  Pow'er,  although  never  more  alive  and  operative, 
retires  into  the  background  of  international  diplomacy.  But  so 
soon  as  any  one  ambitious  Power  endeavours  to  extend  its  sway 
over  the  rest,  then  the  principle  re-emerges  into  the  foreground, 
and  becomes  the  mainspring  for  a  series  of  alliances  and  ententes 
whose  object  is  to  check  the  aggressor — peacefully,  if  possible,  by 
a  timely  display  of  force,  but,  if  necessary,  by  the  exercise  of 
armed  resistance.  Because,  great  as  are  the  interests  of  peace, 
those  of  national  freedom  and  independence  are  greater.  On 
countless  occasions  during  the  last  three  centuries  the  con¬ 
federacies  formed  to  maintain  the  Balance  of  Power  have  pre¬ 
served  the  peace  of  Europe,  by  showing  the  wmuld-be  aggressor 
that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  success.  In  three  great  crises 
they  have  resulted  in  the  prevention  by  force  of  arms  of  deliberate 
and  determined  efforts  on  the  part  of  ambitious  Powers  to 
establish  a  European  hegemony,  and  in  each  of  these  struggles 
England  has  played  so  prominent  a  part  that  the  principle  of  the 
Balance  of  Power  has  rightly  come  to  be  regarded  as,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  a  basal  doctrine  of  English  foreign  politics.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  the  Hapsburgs  (Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.)  made 
a  great  bid  for  universal  dominion,  and  it  was  the  Tudor  rulers 
of  England  who  had  no  small  share  in  clipping  the  wings  of  their 
aspiration.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  saw  the 

(1)  Robertson,  Charles  V.  Vol.  I.,  p.  112. 

(2)  Grant,  History  of  Europe,  p.  413. 
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efforts  of  the  Bourbons  (Louis  XIV.  and  XV.)  to  found  a  Euro¬ 
pean  monarchy ;  to  William  111.  of  England  fell  the  lead  in  the 
task  of  checking  the  Bourbon  aggressions.  So  pre-eminently  was 
William  looked  upon  as  the  guardian  of  the  Balance  of  Power 
that  Lord  Brougham  in  speaking  of  it  describes  it  as  “that  famous 
system,  parent  of  national  independence,  ally  of  justice,  source 
of  peace — that  venerable  system  to  maintain  which  our  immortal 
deliverer  from  slavery  and  superstition  devoted  his  glorious  life.’’  ^ 
The  third  great  attempt  to  destroy  the  balance,  subjugate  Europe, 
and  establish  a  w'orld-power  w^as  that  of  NajKileon  Bonaparte, 
and  William  Pitt,  in  organising  the  coalitions  against  him  which 
ultimately  resulted  in  the  frustration  of  his  designs,  did  so 
expressly  in  defence  of  the  vital  interests  embodied  and  implied 
in  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  “England  will  never 
consent,”  he  said,  in  wmrds  which  Mr.  Asquith  repeated  with 
telling  effect  in  September,  1914,  “that  any  Power  shall  arrogate 
the  right  of  annulling  at  her  pleasure  the  political  system  of 
Europe,  established  by  solemn  treaties  and  guaranteed  by  the 
consent  ef  the  Powders.”  ^  George  Canning,  also — the  friend  and 
disciple  of  Pitt,  and  later  one  of  Britain’s  most  brilliant  foreign 
politicians — spoke  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  as  “essential 
to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world.” 

The  overthrow  of  Napoleon  meant  the  restoration  of  the 
European  equilibrium,^  and  one  of  the  chief  determining  factors 
in  the  settlement  made  at  Vienna,  1815,  was  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  Balance  of  Power.  The  principle  once  more 
became,  and  henceforth  remained,  the  fundamental  postulate  of 
European  diplomacy.  The  Continental  equipoise  was,  of  course, 
from  time  to  time  disturbed,  e.g.,  by  the  successful  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  Turks,  by  the  attainment  of  independence  by 
Belgium,  and  by  the  unification  of  Italy,  but  adjustments  of  the 
balance  were  peacefully  made  by  means  of  congresses  and  treaty- 
alliances.  It  was  not  until  the  spoliation  of  Denmark  by  Prussia 
in  1864  that  the  scales  began  to  be  seriously  and  permanently 
disarranged.^  Before,  however,  we  deal  with  the  events  of  the 

(IX  Brougham,  D's‘<ertation  on  Revolutions. 

(2)  For  German  support  of  the  principle  at  this  period  see  Friedrich  von 
Gentz,  Fragments  on  the  Balance  of  Power,  1806.  For  an  excellent  definition 
of  the  principle  by  Talleyrand  see  J.  H.  Rose,  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
Era,  p.  329. 

(3)  Cf.  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  1814  :  “The  present  treaty,  having  for  its 
object  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  of  Europe,  the  peace  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Powers,  the  prevention  of  the  encroachments  which  have 
hitherto  desolated  the  world,”  etc.,  etc. 

(4)  The  Treaty  of  London,  1852,  had  stated  that  the  integrity  of  Denmark 
was  “bound  up  with  the  general  interests  of  the  European  equilibrium,”  and 
“of  general  importance  for  the  preservation  of  peace.” 
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fateful  half-century,  1864-1914,  we  must  note  that  during  the 
preceding  period  the  principle  of  the  Balance  of  Power  had  shown 
itself  capable  of  two  grave  abuses — abuses  in  which  alone  is  to  be 
found  any  fragment  of  justification  for  the  attacks  upon  the 
principle  itself  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  By  some 
reactionaries  (such  as  Metternich)  the  principle  had  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  changeless  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and  hence 
had  been  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  remorseless  suppression  of  all 
progressive  movements.  By  some  revolutionaries  (especially  by 
Louis  Napoleon)  it  had  been  used  as  a  warrant  for  outrageous 
demands  for  a  quid  pro  quo,  i.e.,  for  so-called  compensations 
whenever  any  other  Power  by  any  means  began  to  develop  or 
expand.  It  was  especially  these  abuses  that  roused  the  fiery 
indignation  of  men  like  John  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith and 
Gladstone ;  and  it  was  these  abuses  that  brought  unmerited  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  ideal  of  equilibrium  itself  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  future  security  and  peace  of  the  world  most  needed  that 
it  should  be  recognised  and  upheld.  It  was  in  1865  that  John 
Bright  gloried  that  the  “ghastly  phantom”  of  the  Balance  of 
Power  was  “pretty  nearly  dead  and  buried.”  Three  years  later 
the  statement  that  one  of  the  puiqxjses  of  the  British  Army  is  “  the 
maintenance  of  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,”  was  quietly 
but  significantly  dropped  from  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act,  where  it 
had  been  repeated  without  interruption  year  by  year  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  In  1871  Prussia,  before  the  bewildered  gaze  of  a 
group  of  the  most  inept  foreign  politicians  that  Britain  has  ever 
produced,  completed  her  brief  but  decisive  career  of  victory  over 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  the  French  Empire,  and  stood  forth  incon¬ 
testably  as  the  dominant  Power  on  the  Continent.  The  European 
Balance  of  Power  seemed  to  be  not  only  abandoned  as  a  theory, 
but  destroyed  as  a  fact. 

IV. 

The  alarm  naturally  felt  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  at  the 
sensational  successes  of  Prussia,  and  at  the  dominant  military 
might  of  the  new  German  Empire,  was  much  allayed  during  the 
next  twenty  years  by  the  peaceful  piety  and  unaggressive 
amiability  of  the  old  Emperor  William,  and  by  the  prudent 
moderation  of  Bismarck.  Neither  of  them  ostentatiously  wore 
the  shining  armour,  or  aggressively  shook  the  mailed  fist,  or  in  any 
other  way  displayed  a  consciousness  that  Germany  had  assumed 
a  wholly  new  position  in  Europe.  The  doctrine  of  the  Balance 
of  Power  was  in  abeyance.  But  that  it  was  not  dead  was  shown 
in  1875,  when  Russia  and  Britain  made  it  clear  to  Germany  that 

(1)  Cf.  Goldwin  Smith,  Secret  Diplomacy  and  the  Balance  of  Power;  a  letter 
to  the  Mcmchester  Examiner,  February  15th,  1864. 
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they  could  not  quietly  tolerate  another  invasion  of  France  ! 

designed  to  eliminate  her  from  the  rank  of  Great  Powers ;  and  i 

again  in  1878,  when  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Berlin  intervened 
in  the  Kusso-Turkish  struggle  to  prevent  what  they  regarded  as 
a  too-great  increase  of  Eussian  influence  in  the  Near  East.  The 
accession  of  William  II.  in  1888,  and  his  dismissal  of  Bismarck 
in  1890,  were,  however,  events  to  which  have  to  be  traced  (1)  the 
deliberate  and  formidable  bid  of  Germany  for  W eltmacht ;  (2)  the 
alarm  of  the  other  Powers — first  France,  secondly  Eussia,  thirdly 
Britain — and  their  attempt  to  restore  the  balance  by  a  series  of 
tightening  alliances  and  ententes ;  and  (3)  the  maintenance  of 
peace  by  means  of  the  balance,  under  an  increasing  strain,  till 
1914,  and  then  (4)  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  was  due,  not  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Balance  of  Power  as  an  active  principle  in 
politics,  but  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  possible  fully  to 
restore  it.  As  Dr.  Holland  Eose  has  well  said  :  “It  is  not  the 
European  equilibrium,  but  the  lack  of  it,  which  has  caused  this 
war.”  ^ 

It  is  not  possible  here  and  now,  at  the  end  of  a  long  article, 
for  me  to  trace  the  rapid  development  of  Germany’s  disastrous 
megalomania  during  the  quarter  century  of  William  II. ’s  rule. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should  do  so ;  for  it  has  been  done  with 
masterly  skill  in  (to  mention  only  two  out  of  many  works)  Dr.  ' 
Holland  Eose’s  Origins  of  the  War  and  Dr.  G.  W.  Prothero’s  ; 

German  Opinion  and  German  Policy  before  the  War.  The  reve-  l 

lations  of  their  scholarly  narratives,  moreover,  can  be  supported 
and  supplemented  by  the  damning  disclosures  given  in  the 
writings  of  the  Pan-Germans.^  Suffice  it  to  say  that  never  since  j 

the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  has  there  been  a  more  conscious  and  ^ 

resolute  determination  to  establish  a  world-dominion  by  the  sub-  [ 

jugation  of  all  nations,  peoples,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  by 
the  conquest  of  the  mastery  of  the  seas.  The  German  scheme 
appears  to  have  been  (1)  in  conjunction  with  Afistria-Hungary 
to  secure  complete  ascendancy  in  the  Near  East ;  (2)  to  crush 
France,  annex  her  Eastern  provinces,  and  reduce  her  to  per-  * 

manent  subordination  to  the  policy  of  Berlin  ;  (3)  to  absorb  into  ! 

the  Teutonic  Empire,  in  one  form  or  another,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  (4)  to  challenge  and  destroy  Great  Britain, 
obtain  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  form  a  great  Colonial  Empire  | 
out  of  the  British  Dominions;  (5)  finally,  if  necessary,  to  defy 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  secure  the  hegemony  of  the  New  World. 

A  variety  of  causes  postponed  the  inauguration  of  this  predatory 

(1)  Rose,  J.  H.,  German  Misrepresentations,  p.  17. 

(2)  Selections  from  these  can  be  found  in  Dr.  Nippold’s  German  Chauvinism , 

1913;  Dr.  R.  Usher’e  Pan-Germanism,  1913,  and  J’ Accuse,  1915.  Cf.  also  M. 
Cheradame’s  Pan  German  Plat,  1917. 
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programme,  the  most  important  being  the  revival  of  the  principle 
of  the  Balance  of  Power  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  In  this  effort  to  maintain  peace  with  honour, 
and  to  support  alike  the  concert  of  Europe  and  national  independ¬ 
ence,  France  (the  Power  most  immediately  menaced)  took  the 
lead  in  1891  when  she  made  a  military  convention  witli  Russia ; 
Russia  took  the  next  step  in  initiating  the  negotiations  which 
terminated  in  the  definite  Franco-Russian  Alliance  of  1890; 
Great  Britain  followed,  a  late  third,  alarmed  in  her  turn  by  the 
Kruger  telegram,  the  marked  German  unfriendliness  to  the  Boer 
War,  and,  above  all,  by  the  German  Navy  Bills  of  1898  and  1900 
which  obviously  portended  a  challenge  to  British  sea  power.  She 
made  an  entente  with  France  in  1904  and  with  Russia  in  1907. 
Thus  was  restored  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  and  by  means 
of  it  German  ambition  was  held  in  check,  and  peace  among  the 
greater  States  maintained,  till  1914.  It  was  hoped  that  Ger¬ 
many  would  realise  that  to  succeed  in  her  inflated  dreams  of 
world-dominion  in  the  face  of  so  formidable  a  coalition  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  accordingly  she  would  recover  from  her 
madness  and  would  return  to  the  paths  of  equality  and  harmony. 
But  it  was  not  to  be.  She  was  drunk  with  the  easy  victories  of 
1864-71,  exalted  by  material  prosperity,  obsessed  by  a  conviction 
of  her  own  pre-eminence,  filled  with  jealousy,  hatred,  and  con¬ 
tempt  for  all  other  peoples.  Hence  in  1914,  when  she  thought 
that  the  scales  inclined  decisively  in  her  own  favour,  she  put  her 
fortunes  and  the  fate  of  the  world  to  the  test,  and  proclaimed 
the  advent  of  “The  Day.”  Fortunately,  she  had  made  gross 
miscalculations,  and  victory  did  not  so  speedily  or  so  conclusively 
crown  her  arms  as  she  had  expected;  but  “even  now  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  realise  how  appalling  was  the  danger  from  which 
we  escaped,  and  how  fatal  would  have  been  the  least  weakness 
or  delay  during  the  critical  days  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
1914.”^  The  Triple  Entente,  unhappily,  had  not  been  strong 
enough  to  establish  a  Balance  of  Power  stable^enough  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  world;  France,  Russia,  and  Britain  were  all 
weakened  by  internal  disorders  and  military  unreadiness.  It 
was,  how'ever,  to  the  amazement  and  dismay  of  Germany,  strong 
enough  to  put  a  check  upon  the  first  wild  rush  of  the  Teutonic 
hosts  towards  victory,  and  strong  enough,  as  we  trust,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  final  discomfiture  of  their  plans  for  universal 
Empire.  It  is  to  the  restoration  of  the  Balance  of  Power,  with 
its  ideals  of  liberty  and  equality  for  all  nations  great  and  small, 
that  we  confidently  look  as  the  immediate  outcome  of  the  victory 
of  the  Allies  in  the  present  w’ar.  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw. 


(1)  J.  W.  Headlain,  England,  Germany,  and  Europe,  p.  6. 


MIRAGE  OF  ENGLAND. 

{Written  in  Holland  1916.) 

This  earth  is  coloured  as  the  earth  of  home, 

And  bears  such  heather  and  such  juniper 
As  those  broad  spaces  where  my  comrades  roam, 

Or  where,  to  northward,  stands  the  Scottish  fir; 

And  this  cool  wind  has  troubled  England’s  seas. 
Caught  at  her  ensigns,  and  at  night  has  flung. 
Broadcast  across  her  cities  and  her  shires. 

The  fragrance  gathered  secretly  from  trees. 

Yet  does  the  west  wind  speak  an  unknown  tongue. 
And  earth  is  warm  with  unfamiliar  fires. 

No  English  heart  can  share  the  quietness 
Of  twilit  fields  and  shadows  growing  long 
In  foreign  lands  that  have  not  our  distress. 

There  is  no  comfort  in  the  alien  song 
Tuneful  at  eventime.  The  curlew’s  call, 
Lamenting  like  a  stone  that  runs  on  ice. 

Steals  from  the  place  its  lone  security. 

Vast  dreams  of  movement  hold  the  sense  in  thrall. 
Crowding  this  moor,  and,  by  some  strange  device. 
Wresting  from  Solitude  her  empery. 

All  day  I  have  not  heard  a  voice  uplifted. 

Save  when  the  dim  and  intermittent  sound 
Of  some  far  woodman’s  hewing  song  has  drifted. 
Like  a  vague  mist,  across  the  broken  ground ; 

Or  when,  along  .tbe  dusty  moorland  track, 

A  rumbling  cart  brought  home  the  scented  pine. 
And  in  his  seat  a  blue-shirt  driver  bent. 

His  slow  eyes  fixed  upon  the  horse’s  back 
Where  brass  and  yellow  sunlight  ran  like  wine, 
His  rough  voice  growing  sweeter  as  he  went. 
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Now  he  is  gone ;  the  woodman’s  axe  is  still ; 

And  darkness,  drawing  out  the  early  stars, 

Sets  them  to  mark  the  vanished  line  of  hill. 

While,  from  between  the  birch  trees’  silver  bars. 

The  humble  lanterns  of  a  cottage  show. 

And  glimmer  forth  to  give  the  night  salute. 
Sometimes  the  moon  gleams  whitely  on  a  stone. 

All  else  is  motionless.  And  yet  I  know 
The  very  voice  of  silence  is  not  mute. 

The  hosts  are  with  me.  I  am  not  alone. 

Charles  Langbridge  Morgan. 


.  oil.  N.S. 


II  H 
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“  The  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  promoting  an 
Intellectual  Entente  among  the  Allied  and  Friendly  Countries  has  decided 
to  invite  a  Special  Conference  to  deal  with  the  associated  educational  pro¬ 
blems,  which  it  is  hoped  will  strengthen  their  efforts  and  at  the  same  time 
effect  objects  of  great  international  significance. 

“The  main  purpose  of  the  proposed  Specicd  Conference  is  to  suggest, 
without  interference  with  methods  or  details  of  instruction,  certain  basic 
principles  of  education  to  be  accepted  by  the  Allied  countries,  uniting  them 
in  a  friendly  brotherhood  by  the  recognition  of  a  common  standard  of  ideals, 
equally  applicable  to  nations  and  to  individuals,  and  differing  widely  from 
those  underlying  the  system  of  training  in  the  State-controlled  schools  of 
Germany,  to  which  the  present  war  and  the  barbarous  practices  that  have 
characterised  its  conduct  are  largely  due. 

“It  is  believed  that  by  agreement  among  the  nations  as  to  the  proposed 
standard  of  moral  ideals,  and  by  the  adoption  of  measures  to  promote 
acceptance  of  these  ideals,  the  desire  felt  by  the  Allied  countries  that  their 
alliance  shall  be  permanent  is  more  likely  to  be  realised  than  by  any  other 
means,  and  that  by  encouraging  intellectual  sympathy  and  intercourse 
between  the  youth  of  the  Allied  countries  the  ancient  polity  of  civilised 
nations  may  be  restored.” 

The  above  resolution,  passed  at  a  meeting  held  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  would 
seem  to  embody  two  basic  principles,  the  one  ethical,  the  other 
intellectual,  upon  which  the  educational  fabric  of  this  Kingdom, 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  allied  and  friendly  countries 
should  be  reconstructed.  Together,  these  principles  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  new  Humanism,  which  is  certain 
to  emerge,  if  it  has  not  already  emerged,  from  the  ruins  of 
the  old. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  imperative  that  the  nations  which  have 
suffered  so  grievously  from  the  aggression  of  German  egoism 
should  agree  as  to  what  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of  citizens 
to  the  State,  and  of  the  State  to  the  citizens,  and  of  nations 
to  one  another;  and  that,  having  come  to  such  an  agreement, 
they  should  further  undertake  to  inculcate  these  doctrines 
throughout  the  masses  of  their  respective  peoples  by  in¬ 
struction  given  at  all  grades  of  Education — elementary, 
secondary,  and  higher.  Whether  such  instruction  should  be 
given  in  a  direct  or  an  indirect  form  is  an  open  question. 
What  is  essential  is  that  whether  the  ideals  of  citizenship  be 
taught  from  formal  text-books  on  the  subject,  or  deduced  from 
lessons  in  literature,  history,  geography,  and  even  biological 
science,  they  should  be  wide  and  generous  ideals,  mindful  of  the 

(1)  The  publication  of  this  article  hae  been  unfortunately  delayed.  It  was 
written  some  months  ago. 
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respect  and  affection  due,  not  only  to  the  State,  but  to  humanity 
at  large,  not  only  to  one’s  fellow  citizens,  but  to  one’s  fellow  men. 
They  must  be  such  as  to  sweep  away  the  false  patriotism  of  the 
Junkers  and  the  Jingoes — as  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  put  it  so 
eloquently  in  a  recent  letter — and  to  revive  the  liberal  idea  as  to 
“foreigners”  which  Terence  crystallised  for -us  in  an  immortal 
•line. 

The  common  sacrifices  made  by  this  country,  its  Colonies, 
and  its  Allies  have  dispelled  the  erstwhile  tendency  to  look  upon 
the  term  ‘  ‘  foreign  ’  ’  as  usually  ‘  ‘  synonymous  ’  ’  with  ‘  ‘  unde¬ 
sirable  ”  ;  and  there  is  a  natural  temptation  to  assume  that  the 
perpetuation  of  the  present  political  agreements  and  their 
strengthening  by  means  of  economic  compacts  will  ensure  the 
permanency  of  this  new  and  broader  outlook  of  ours  upon  foreign 
men  and  foreign  nations.  But .  political  alliances,  as  history 
teaches  us,  are  not,  cannot,  by  the  nature  of  things,  claim 
perpetuity.  Based  invariably  on  some  material  and  common 
interest,  and  generally  on  some  common  peril,  they  tend  to  relax 
as  soon  as  this  peril,  as  that  interest,  become  less  obvious. 
Similarly,  economic  treaties,  concluded  at  moments  when  com¬ 
mercial  interests  converge,  are  of  an  even  more  ephemeral 
nature,  and  are  deleted  by  common  consent  as  soon  as  commercial 
interests  show  renewed  signs  of  divergence.  In  private  life  a 
friendship  founded  on  common  interest  alone,  as  distinct  from 
a  business  partnership,  is  not  of  the  kind  that  endureth  most. 
But  a  friendship  founded  on  community  of  sacrifice  and  com¬ 
munity  of  ideals,  that  friendship  is  seldom  broken.  So  far  as 
community  of  sacrifice  is  concerned  the  friendship  of  the  Allies 
should  endure  unimpaired  for  generations  to  come.  Yet,  as  the 
memory  of  those  sacrifices  grows  dimmer,  and  the  link  of  personal 
sorrow  less  acute,  even  that  friendship — the  most  glorious  in 
history — may  require  for  its  maintenance  against  possible  diver¬ 
gences  in  practical  aims  the  mutual  understanding  and  esteem 
bred  of  the  closest  possible  community  of  ideals.  Nor  would  a 
purely  formal  statement  or  restatement  of  such  ideals  at  Geneva 
or  Hague  Conferences  provide  any  real  guarantee  or  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  comity  of  nations,  unless  the  signatures  of  the  respective 
Governments  embodied  the  unqualified  expression  of  the 
respective  national  wills.  Legal  prescriptions  and  juridical  con¬ 
ventions  have  but  one  sure  basis,  resting  in  the  final  resort  upon 
the  sentiment  of  nations.  Treaties  like  those  originally  con¬ 
cluded  by  Italy  with  the  Central  Powers,  or  by  Eoumania  with 
Austria-Hungary,  such  treaties,  running  counter  to  national 
sentiment  and  racial  aspirations,  are  immoral,  and  will  not  be 
ratified  in  the  event  by  free  democracies. 

H  H  2 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Imperial  German  Government  would 
never  have  dared  as  they  did  systematically  to  violate  in 
succession  almost  every  engagement  to  which  they  had  affixed 
their  seal,  had  they  not  felt  themselves  to  be  wholeheartedly 
supported  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  German  people.  These  have 
never  ceased  loudly  to  applaud  every  such  violation.  Why? 
Because  the  German  people  had  been  educated  by  their  rulers  • 
in  this  pernicious  trend  of  national  ideals — so-called — which  in 
the  world  ignored  all  save  German  rights  and  German  interests. 
Had  the  German  people  in  their  schools  learned  that  non- 
Germany,  too,  had  rights  and  interests  they  might  yet  con¬ 
ceivably,  impelled  by  some  aberration  due  to  pique  or  greed,  have 
waged  war,  and  an  unjust  war.  They  would  hardly  have  waged 
this  war ;  and  they  certainly  would  not  have  waged  it  in  this 
atrocious  fashion.  For  such,  I  submit,  is  the  potency  of  any 
system  of  national  education,  that  alike  the  character  and  the 
policy  of  a  country  are  moulded  by  it  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  by  the  racial  temperament.  Whence  the  world-wide  im¬ 
portance  and  the  justification  of  the  educational  mission  upon 
which  our  Entente  Committee  and  corresponding  bodies  in  the 
allied  countries  have  set  their  hearts,  a  mission  to  secure  the 
acceptance  of  a  common  standard  of  international  morality,  not 
only  by  the  leaders,  but  by  the  masses  of  each  State.  For  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  leaders  only,  the  Elder  Statesmen,  or  the 
Elder  Intellectuals,  should  ratify  such  a  compact  by  formal  or 
personal  intercourse.  The  spirit  of  that  compact  must  reach  and 
permeate  the  masses,  which,  in  the  ultimate  resort,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  must  inevitably  control  their  own  destinies  and 
those  of  the  neighbouring  masses. 

How,  in  the  main,  so  close  an  understanding  can  be  attained 
brings  me  to  the  second  of  those  ideas  in  which  I  said  above 
that  I  had  recognised  the  basic  principles  of  the  new  Humanism, 
or,  if  you  will,  the  new  Humanities,  I  mean,  to  the  question 
of  the  development  of  modern  language  study  in  our  schools 
and  Universities,  but  especially  in  our  schools,  on  lines  very 
different  from  those  that  have  prevailed  until  now.  Hitherto, 
in  the  great  bulk  of  British  Secondary  Schools,  modern  languages 
have  been  taught  rather  as  useful  objects  of  acquirement  in 
themselves  than  as  the  keys  to  a  disinterested  exchange  and 
community  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  foreign  peoples  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  comprehension  of  their  life  and  manners,  of  their 
corporate  past  and  present.  Modern  languages  have  too  often 
been  taught  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  merely  as  a  form  of 
intellectual  gymnastics,  as  a  despised  substitute  for  Latin  and 
Greek  grammar,  and  for  classical  verse  and  prose  composition ; 
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or,  again,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  traveller  to  satisfy  more 
easily  his  material  wants,  or  the  trader  to  palm  off  his  wares  with 
greater  dexterity. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  that  our  schools  succeeded  in  fulfilling 
even  this  very  modest  and  utilitarian  programme.  Of  this, 
however,  I  am  sure,  that  only  in  rare,  very  rare,  schools  was 
any  approach  made  from  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  foreign 
innkeeper  to  that  of  the  higher  genius  of  his  nation,  as  exemplified 
in  its  culture  generally  and  its  literature  in  particular.  It  is  this 
reform,  the  conversion  of  modern  language  study  in  our  sctiools 
from  a  purely  utilitarian  into  a  humanistic  study,  which  is  of  the 
proposed  educational  reforms — so  far  as  school  curricula  are  con¬ 
cerned — by  far  the  most  urgent  and  imperative.  It  is  of  great 
urgency,  because,  if,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  anticipate,  the 
hours  allocated  until  now  to  Greek  and  Latin — the  only  subjects 
whence  it  was  endeavoured,  more  or  less,  to  extract  the  quin¬ 
tessence  of  culture — are  to  be  cut  down  for  the  benefit  of  science 
teaching,  then  nothing  but  the  development  of  real  modern 
Literature  teaching,  English  as  well  as  foreign,  will  prevent  the 
triumph  of  a  purely  data-collecting  system  of  training — a  bad 
imitation  of  academic  Deutschtum — to  the  exclusion  of  all 
teaching  of  ideas.  But  this  consideration  is,  perhaps,  irrelevant 
to  my  present  purpose.  Above  all  things,  I  am  anxious  that  to 
the  teaching  of  each  language  there  should  be  added  that  of  the 
relevant  foreign  Literature,  History,  Manners,  and  Public 
Institutions.  I  want  every  English  boy  and  girl,  as  he  or  she 
leaves  school  at  any  time  between  the  ages  of,  say,  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  to  have  caught  a  glimpse,  such  as  cannot  fail  to  arouse 
both  their  keenest  interest  and  their  warmest  sympathy,  of 
that  which  is  most  characteristic,  as  also  most  lovable  and  worthy 
of  emulation  and  imitation,  in  the  life  and  thought  of  French¬ 
men,  Italians,  Kussians,  &c.  And,  of  course,  I  should  expect 
each  of  the  youthful  Allies  to  respond  to  this  intellectual  toast. 

In  this  way  each  of  our  respective  national  cultures  would  be 
widened,  without  any  single  one  being  pressed  to  renounce  either 
its  national  independence  or  its  national  pride.  As  between 
whole-hearted  friends  there  would  be  no  question  of  give  and 
take ;  the  taking  would  vie  in  eagerness  with  the  giving,  and  none 
of  the  participants  in  this  clearing-house  of  ideas  would  be  so 
ill-bred  as  to  vaunt  the  superiority  of  his  culture.  In  fact,  such 
arrogance  would  in  itself  constitute  a  denial  of  any  claim  to 
superiority.  The  process  of  intellectual  assimilation  should  never 
be  forced,  never  perverted  into  a  curtailment  of  race  personality 
and  national  self-expression.  That  is  the  aim  of  Kultur — not  of 
Culture.  Indeed,  it  could  not  but  constitute  a  flagrant  negation  of 
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the  very  principle  of  national  and  racial  autonomy,  to  vindicate 
which  is  the  Allies’  prime  object  in  this  war.  Let  every  one 
of  the  Allies  shed  his  own  particular  rough  edges  or  insularities. 
But  let  him  do  so  willingly,  and  gradually,  as  he  learns  to 
recognise  the  better  points  in  his  neighbour’s  creed  or  com¬ 
plexion.  Let  none  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  others  what  they 
should  borrow  from  him  ;  on  the  contrary,  let  each  concentrate 
his  attention  on  such  qualities  as  he  can  most  usefully  borrow 
from  the  others,  having  regard  to  his  own  special  shortcomings. 
Let  him  begin  the  process  of  his  mental  and  spiritual  rebuilding 
by  a  severe  test  of  self-criticism  and  introspection.  It  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  this  doctrine  and  procedure  that  I  would 
now  submit  a  brief  sketch  of  what  benefits,  in  my  view,  the 
British  educational  system  could  derive  from  closer  intercourse 
with  our  Latin  and  Slavonic  Allies. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  literary  marriage  between  the  Englisli 
and  the  Latin  genius  is  nothing  new  ;  that  it  has  been  practised 
from  time  immemoidal.  Which  is  true  enough.  It  is,  indeed, 
to  such  a  marriage,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  periodical  matings 
of  the  English  genius  with  Italy,  that  we  owe  the  greatest  poets 
and  schools  of  poets  in  English  literature,  dramatic,  epic,  lyrical; 
our  Elizabethans,  our  Miltonians,  our  Romantics  from  Shelley  to 
Swinburne,  just  as  it  is  to  a  similar  mating  with  France  that 
what  is  clearest  and,  therefore,  best  in  the  history  of  English 
thought,  and  most  crystalline  in  the  writing  of  English  prose, 
is  undoubtedly  due. 

For  what,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  indebted  to  literary 
Germany?  To  little  beyond  the  perversion  of  what  was  the 
intensely  human  genius  of  Carlyle,  and  of  what  might  otherwise 
have  become  his  intensely  humane  genius,  into  a  manner  of 
fascinating  monstrosity,  but  a  manner  of  monstrosity  all 
the  same. 

But  the  kind  of  influence  which  I  am  anxious  that  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  allied  life  and  thought  should  exercise  upon 
our  future  is  of  an  altogether  different  and  broader  type — an 
influence  such  as  will  extend  far  beyond  the  scholarly  and  the 
fashionable  world  and  reach  the  whole  of  the  educated  masses 
of  the  people.  And  I  trust  that  a  generation  hence  it  will  be 
impossible  to  speak  of  the  uneducated  masses,  or  of  masses  to 
whom  Education  has  meant  nothing  more  beyond  the  power  of 
expressing  more  forcefully  their  envy  of  every  neighbour  who 
happens  to  be  blessed  with  better  brains  than  they !  I  am 
anxious,  in  fact,  that  the  increased  fund  of  knowledge  and  of 
human  understanding — gained  by  these  reciprocal  studies  in 
national  lore  and  ideals — should  ultimately  affect  and  benefit  the 
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outlook  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  the  average  man  and 
woman  in  every  country,  and,  consequently,  of  its  Government. 
That  influence,  above  all  things,  should  serve  to  harmonise 
existing  differences,  to  correct  the  faults  and  to  supply  the  wants 
of  each  nation  by  broadening  its  system  of  national  education. 

Tjet  us  examine,  therefore,  what  are  the  chief  faults  of  the 
British  mind,  in  both  the  private  and  the  public  exercise  of 
its  faculties. 

The  chief  failures  of  British  education  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  failure  to  cultivate  general  ideas,  to  cultivate,  in  fact,  any 
ideas  beyond  those  of  a  very  concrete,  limited  morality  ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  failure  to  cultivate  a  nice  sense  of  form  or 
style,  or,  if  you  will,  of  workmanship.  The  failure  to  cultivate 
general  ideas  is  responsible  for  narrowness,  exclusiveness,  the 
lack  of  a  correct  perspective  and  sense  of  proportion.  The  failure 
to  lay  stress  on  workmanship  has  resulted  in  the  general  inability — 
whether  in  literature  or  in  any  sphere  of  activity — to  produce  an 
output  proportionate  either  to  the  sum  of  energy  expended  or, 
especially,  to  the  richness  of  the  raw  materials  available.  Waste 
in  literature,  as  in  food,  as  in  dress,  as  in  strategy,  is  the  most 
obvious  of  our  less  favourable  characteristics.  Economy  of  forces, 
the  striking  of  a  neat  and  proper  balance  between  conflicting 
claims,  are  not  the  qualities  by  which  our  management  of  the 
j)resent  war,  for  instance,  has  been  characterised.  Similarly,  no 
literature  so  much  as  English  literature — and  no  literature  had 
so  rich  a  language  and  so  rich  a  lore  to  draw  upon — has  furnished 
so  many  instances  of  geniuses  that  have  been  marred  by  the 
failure  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  natural  and  acquired 
resources. 

It  is  not  an  English  trait,  unless  it  be  in  Fleet  Street  (and 
the  journalist  has  been  reproached,  sometimes  rightly,  but  some¬ 
times  wrongly,  for  his  exercise  of  this  gift),  to  be  able  to  make 
much  out  of  little,  let  alone  something  out  of  nothing.  Yet 
that  is  the  art — the  altogether  admirable  art,  in  an  emergency — 
of  the  Gallic  housewife,  as  it  was  confessedly  the  ideal  of  that 
most  typically  French  of  all  French  literary  and  dramatic  artists, 
Jean  Eacine.  It  is  an  ideal  which  may  occasionally  be  over¬ 
reached  across  the  Channel,  yet  an  ideal  after  which  we  on  this 
side  should  be  well  advised  to  strive,  as  we  certainly  are  in  no 
danger  of  ever  over-reaching  ourselves  in  this  direction. 

True,  French  and  Italian  logic  may  occasionally  strain  the 
point  against  that  predominance  of  too  imaginative  and  highly 
pitched  an  aim  in  life,  a  trait  so  characteristic  of  the  Briton,  as 
his  Leagues  and  his  newspapers  all  testify — not  to  mention  the 
ubiquitous  and  variegated  groups  of  cranks!  Yet,  assuredly. 
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French  moderation,  or  good  sense,  and  Italian  “  realism  ”  would 
provide  the  very  intellectual  discipline  of  which  we  stand  in 
need,  that  mean  between  those  two  extremes,  a  short-sighted 
practicality  and  an  irrational  spirituality,  to  either  of  which  the 
Englishman  is  so  dangerously  prone. 

It  should  be  possible  for  us  to  become  a  nation  at  once  practical 
and  polite — (I  use  the  latter  adjective  in  its  classical  sense,  as  it 
is  used  to  denote  polite  literature) — and  to  become,  even  as  the 
French  and  the  Italians,  chevaleresques  et  raisonnahles ,  to  quote 
M.  Barr^s  on  his  own  countrymen.  Which  pithy  phrase  I  would 
fain  render  thus  :  “chivalrous,  but  not  quixotic.” 

A  comparison  between  the  respective  heroes  and  heroines  of 
the  French  and  of  the  English  drama  and  novel  will  illustrate 
my  meaning.  From  a  perusal  of  the  masterpieces  of  French 
fiction  you  will  seldom  emerge  a  better  man,  but  you  will 
generally  emerge  a  wiser  one.  From  the  perusal  of  an  English 
novel  you  will  often  emerge — if  you  are  at  all  impressionable,  as 
you  ought  to  be — feeling  perhaps  very  much  nearer  to  the 
angels,  but  in  reality  so  detached  from  the  grey  dull  atmosphere 
of  daily  life,  and  so  intoxicated  with  thrilling  adventures  and 
transcendental  love  emotions,  that  you  are  in  serious  danger  of 
breaking  your  head  at  the  next  lamp-post,  certainly  of  stumbling 
at  the  first  kerb. 

Let  us,  therefore,  steep  ourselves  primarily  in  the  wisdom  and 
clarity  and  logic  of  the  Latin  nations,  which  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  in  this  war  to  be  the  cool  nations  par  excellence,  despite 
surface  ebullitions  and  despite  Britain’s  supposed  monopoly  of 
sangfroid.  This  need  not  prevent  us  from  adding  to  the  traditional 
and  perhaps  indiscriminate  generosity  of  ‘our  deeds  a  Gallic 
gracefulness  of  thought  and  gesture,  nor  from  further  increasing 
our  poetic  wealth  of  imagery  by  assimilating  the  glowing  colour, 
sculptural  reliefs,  and  sonorous  music  of  the  language  of  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Leopardi. 

Intellectual  discipline  and  a  respect  for  the  things  of  the 
intellect  are,  at  the  present  time,  our  principal  requirements  as 
a  nation.  These  requirements  our  French  and  Italian  Allies  can 
best  supply,  while  in  Belgium  we  have  another,  and  heroic,  little 
ally  who  has  not  only  given  us  such  poets  as  Maeterlinck  or 
Verhaeren,  given  new  and  fragrant  thoughts,  as  well  as  powerful 
and  exquisite  emotions,  to  France’s  Golden  Treasury,  but  has 
created,  in  her  so-called  “  Middle  Schools,”  a  type  of  higher 
elementary  institution  at  once  worthy  and  destined  to  serve  as 
a  model  to  the  whole  world. 

Time  fails  me,  unfortunately,  to  urge  the  claims  to  an  important 
share  in  the  work  of  intellectual  exchange  and  reconstruction  of 
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that  most  ancient  Ally — Portugal.  For  we  are  too  apt  to  forget, 
when  dwelling  on  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  language  for 
trade  purposes,  that  the  Portuguese-speaking  world  is  a  very 
large  one.  Again,  Rumania  and  Serbia — with  whom  I  must 
include  Montenegro  and  the  lands  peopled  by  the  Serbo-Croats 
— have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  evolve  modern  and  original  artistic 
literatures  of  their  own.  But,  more  interesting  than  their  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  certain  Western  aspects  of  philosophy  and 
poetry  is  their  ancient  and  rich  folk-lore,  out  of  which  some 
mighty  foreign  artists  have  fashioned  epic  songs  and  lyrics  that 
should  ere  long  find  a  place  in  a  Balkan  Treasury  of  Verse,  record¬ 
ing  the  immortal  deeds  of  valour  and  stoic  sacrifices  accomplished 
by  these  sturdy  peasant  soldiers. 

But  the  Greater  Serbia  and  the  Greater  Rumania  of  the  early 
future,  as  also  the  new  Polish  State  to  which  we  are  all  looking 
forward,  are  destined  to  play  a  highly  vital  rdle  in  the  future 
life  of  reconstructed  Europe,  by  serving  as  links  between  the 
Western  and  the  Eastern  worlds,  intellectually  no  less  than 
politically  and  economically.  They  should  help  to  form  the 
necessary  bridge  betw'een  Anglo-Latin  and  Slavonic  culture,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  are  developing  and  will  develop  more  and  more 
as  mixed  States — faithful  to  the  East  in  their  more  primitive 
emotions  and  spirituality,  yet  leaning  westwards  where  sesthetic 
and  political  ideas  are  concerned.  They  are  exceptionally  quali¬ 
fied  to  introduce  us  to  what  has  been  too  long  for  most 
Westerners  the  mysterious — nay,  the  closed — book  of  Russian 
life  and  thought,  familiarity  with  which  is  likely  to  prove  for 
us  a  fruitful  source  of  renascence.  For  it  is,  I  should  imagine, 
in  large  spiritual  and  emotional  values  rather  than  in  purely 
intellectual  or  sesthetic  values  that  the  Anglo-Latin  world  will 
benefit  from  intercourse  with  Holy  Russia.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  detached  and  Westernised  literary  artists,  like  Tur- 
geniev,  Russian  literature  is,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  be, 
dominated  by  spiritual  preoccupations  and  social  problems  of  a 
vastness  corresponding  to  that  of  the  limitless  future  which  lies 
in  front  of  this  still  primitive  people  nearly  200,000,000  strong. 
It  may  be — indeed,  it  is  very  probablp — that  in  the  religious  and 
social  regeneration  which,  as  we  all  hope  and  as  some  of  us 
expect,  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  present  world-tragedy,  it 
is  Russia  who  will  lead  the  way — Russia,  the  most  profoundly 
religious  of  all  the  nations,  because  the  nearest  to  Nature  and  the 
Deity,  and  because  nearest  to  them  the  most  merciful  and  charit¬ 
able  (even  Harnack  admitted  this  the  other  day,  although,  as  a 
disciple  of  the  German  Tribal  God,  he  could  not  but  mock  that 
quality  of  mercy).  Yea,  the  Muzhik,  in  his  simple  faith  and 
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goodness  and  love  of  all  men,  would  seem  to  illustrate  Rousseau’s 
axiom  that  man  is  born  good.  And  it  is  perhaps  that  simple 
faith  and  goodness,  that  patience  and  resignation,  which  will 
bring  us,  if  not  into  a  Palace  of  Universal  Peace,  at 
any  rate  to  the  threshold  of  that  earthly  paradise.  For 
there  is  in  the  humble  Russian  peasant  folk  enough  of  love  and 
charity  to  win  over  the  whole  world,  if  it  can  be  so  won, 
to  an  ideal  ixility  of  universal  brotherhood,  such  as,  in  a  slightly 
different  sense,  was  once  attempted  and  almost  achieved  by  the 
little  Brothers  of  Assisi.  There  is  in  Tolstoy  the  very  same  con¬ 
tempt  of  lucre  as  in  St.  Francis. 

That  effort,  and  nothing  less,  is  what  I  expect  will  prove  to 
be  Russia’s  main  contribution — and  there  could  be  no  greater — 
to  our  common  fund  of  Progress.  And,  provided  Russian  idealism 
be  tempered  by  Latin  intellectual  discipline  and  English  organis¬ 
ing  talent,  that  idealism  may  restore  Love  and  Fraternity  to 
the  world,  or  the  world  to  them.  The  Light  is  in  the  East; 
but  it  is  for  us  Westerners  to  provide  the  lens  that  shall  focus 
its  rays  and  ensure  that  its  warmth  be  evenly  distributed  between 
all.  What  is  wanted  is  a  Tolstoy  who  had  assimilated  Shake¬ 
speare  and  Moliere,  instead  of  rejecting  these  twin  lovers  and 
critics  of  mankind. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  benefits  of  the  new  era  of  spiritual 
and  intellectual  intercourse  between  the  nations  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  :  I  mean  to  all  the  willing  and  not  unwwthy.  That 
is  to  say,  even  those  neutrals  who,  owing  to  their  weakness  or 
to  some  other  internal  condition,  have  stood  militarily  aloof  from 
the  present  struggle  between  civilisation  and  barbarism,  should 
not,  on  that  account,  be  excluded  from  those  benefits,  although 
the  Allies  will  naturally  have  a  preferential  claim  to  each  other’s 
gifts. 

I  come  now  to  the  question,  one  of  no  small  difficulty,  indeed, 
one  of  very  considerable  perplexity,  as  to  wffiat,  under  this  in¬ 
tended  intellectual  Entente,  should  be  our  attitude  towards  the 
enemy  countries?  I  say  the  “enemy  countries.”  I  should  have 
said  “the  enemy  country”;  for,  in  effect,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey  are  German  vassal  States,  have  long  been  German  vassal 
States,  not  only  militarily,  politically,  and  economically  speaking, 
but  intellectually.  There  is  no  such  thing,  there  has  never  been 
any  such  thing,  as  Austrian  culture.  What  there  was,  and  still 
remains,  of  culture  properly  so-called  in  Austria,  is  not  Austrian, 
but  Latin  or  Slavonic,  and  therefore  friendly,  and  certain  to 
make  common  cause  with  us  as  soon  as  it  has  been  freed  from 
the  grip  of  the  dynastic  constabulary  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Other¬ 
wise,  in  the  German  populated  domains  of  the  Hapsburg,  there 
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is  no  Culture,  only  Kultur  in  the  second  degree,  not  unfrequently 
associated  with  what  is  known  in  New  York  police  circles  as 
the  third  degree !  There  is  Hungary,  or,  rather,  that  portion 
of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  St.  Stephen’s  which  is  neither  Latin 
nor  Slavonic,  but  Magyar.  Can  Magyardom  be  denied  an  inde¬ 
pendent  physiognomy  and  place  in  past  European  culture? 
Admittedly  it  cannot.  But  the  Magyars,  by  endeavouring  to 
impose  that  culture,  whatever  merits  it  may  originally  have 
possessed,  and  to  impose  it  by  the  sword  or  the  lash  upon  the 
unhappy  Slavs  and  Latins  of  Hungary,  have  converted  it  into 
Kultur.  There  is  nothing  to  choose  in  point  of  barbarity  between 
“ Prussianisation  ”  and  “Magyarisation.”  The  historical  de¬ 
scendants  of  Attila’s  hordes,  and  their  would-be  descendants,  have 
merged  their  common  instincts  into  one  common  crime  against 
mankind  and  Culture ;  although  the  individuality  of  the  smaller 
felon,  in  Western  eyes,  tends  to  efface  itself  behind  that  of  the 
larger,  but  by  no  means  greater,  felon. 

Briefly,  therefore,  in  discussing  whether  or  not  the  enemy 
should  in  the  future  be  granted  a  right  of  entry  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  comity  of  nations,  it  is  only  with  Germany’s  claims  that 
we  need  concern  ourselves.  Should  we  undertake  to  study  the 
German  language  in  the  Allied  schools  on  the  lines  I  have 
endeavoured  to  indicate  in  the  case  of  the  Allied  and,  possibly, 
of  certain  neutral  languages?  That  is  the  question  at  issue, 
assuredly  a  momentous  one,  which  I  would  submit  has  never  yet 
been  presented  in  a  thoroughly  impartial  and  practical  manner, 
heedless  alike  of  the  vested  interests  of  existing  teachers  of 
German  and  of  excessive  sentimentality.  I  shall  deal,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  the  latter  aspect. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  address  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  was  stated 
to  have  declared  that  never  again  would  he  reopen  his  Goethe 
and  his  Heine.  From  that  view,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Gosse, 
I  must  dissent  most  emphatically,  for  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
not  only  infelicitous,  but  misleading.  One  might  as  w^ell  renounce 
Homer  and  Sophocles  on  the  score  that  Hunnish  wasps  were 
nestling  in  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  the  bees  of  Attica 
had  flown  !  Yet,  Tino  notwithstanding,  Sophocles  and  Homer 
remained,  and  Pericles  with  them,  if  an  exile — at  Salonika.  But 
Mr.  Gosse’s  chief  delusion,  as  I  feel  bound  to  describe  it,  is  that 
in  renouncing  Goethe  and  Heine,  he  is  renouncing  Germanism 
and  Prussianism,  whichever  you  are  pleased  to  call  it  (I  draw 
no  such  distinction).  Why,  he  is  not  even  renouncing  tw^o  in¬ 
dividual  Germans.  For  Heine,  as  I  explained  in  the  January 
issue  of  this  Review,  was  not  a  German,  nor  a  Berliner,  but  a 
Frenchman ;  yea,  a  true  Parisian.  And  could  anybody  have  been 
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less  German  than  Goethe,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Europeans, 
from  whom  there  is  no  one  further  removed  than  a  Hun  ?  Modern 
Germany,  official  Germany  have  acknowledged  this,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  disavowed  both  Goethe  and  Heine.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  seeing  that  Goethe  greeted  the  French  invasion  of 
Prussia  with  enthusiasm,  and  that  Heine  openly  repudiated  Ger¬ 
many  and  her  works  in  order  to  become  a  denizen  of  the  modem 
Athens.  That  is  why,  to-day,  1  should  willingly  subscribe  to  the 
erection  of  that  statue  to  Henri  Heine  which  was  prohibited  in 
Berlin  by  the  Kaiser’s  orders,  on  the  ground  that  the  immortal 
singer  was  a  bad  German.  So  he  was,  a  thorQughly  un-German 
one. 

No,  let  us,  those  of  us  who  can  do  so,  continue  to  read  Goethe 
and  Heine  in  the  original.  Let  those  who  can,  if  there  be  any 
with  sufficient  leisure  to  learn  a  language  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  reading  an  author  or  a  group  of  authors,  let  such  learn  German 
if  only  for  the  purpose  of  reading  Goethe  and  Heine.  But  that 
is  a  very  different  matter  from  commending  the  study  of  German 
from  a  more  general,  scholastic,  and  practical  standpoint.  Here 
I  must  part  company  with  a  large  section  of  British  opinion — 
educational,  professional,  and  commercial — which  favours  the 
retention  of  German  as  the  second  foreign  language  to  be  studied 
in  our  schools.  I  am  frankly  opposed  to  that  retention.  This 
is  why.  I  can  conceive  of  its  being  useful  and  perhaps  necessary 
to  study  the  language  and  through  it  the  mental  evolution  of  a 
potential  enemy.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  France,  since  1870, 
had  always  treated  German  as  the  premier  foreign  language  in 
her  school  curricula.  But  1  am  hoping  that  the  coming  Allied 
victory  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  German  war  of  revenge.  In  that  case  there  will  be  no  need 
to  study  German  as  the  language  of  a  potential  enemy.  Should 
German,  then,  be  given  a  prominent  position  in  our  school  time¬ 
tables,  because  of  the  superiority  of  German  literature  over  that 
of,  say,  Italy?  I  have  made  no  secret  of  my  feeling  in  regard  to 
Goethe  and  to  Heine.  But  let  me  say  that,  beyond  these  two  world- 
thinkers  and  world-poets,  there  are  no  really  great  figures,  great 
European  figures,  in  German  literature ;  whereas,  Dante  and 
Petrarch  apart,  there  are  perhaps  half-a-dozen  such  figures  in 
Italian  literature,  one  of  the  most  artistic  and  therefore  educative 
in  Europe.  You  want  to  inculcate  clarity  of  thought  and  clarity 
of  style  in  your  schools?  These  you  will  get  from  French  and 
Italian,  not  from  German  literature.  But,  you  will  say,  what 
of  German  philosophic  and  scientific  authors ;  can  we  do  without 
them?  I  think  we  could  do  without  the  former;  but,  if  we 
cannot,  both  they  and  the  German  scientists  may  be  read  far 
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more  comfortably  in  the  lucid  prose  of  English  or  French  trans¬ 
lators  than  in  their  own  abstract  jargon  and  involuted  sentences. 
And  of  self-sacrificial  translators  of  German  we  have  plenty,  and 
distinguished,  in  this  country  !  Should  we,  finally,  study  German 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  social  amenities  and  trade  relations? 
I  should  hope  not,  certainly  not.  Because  I  happen  to  commune 
with  the  spirit  of  Goethe  and  Heine  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am 
anxious  to  shake  hands  with  their  present-day  German  publisher, 
who  has  printed  dithyrambic  verses  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lusi¬ 
tania  and  Laconia  murders.  And  as  for  the  suggested  trade 
relations,  well,  I  am  not  an  economist,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  practicable  to  boycott  German  manufactured 
goods  after  the  war;  but  what  I  do  know  is  this,  that  if  British 
manufacturers  and  traders  have  any  humane,  any  decent  feelings, 
and  any  true  business  acumen  and  resource,  they  would  con¬ 
centrate  whatever  energies  they  possess — outside  the  home  and 
colonial  trades — upon  the  development  of  new  markets  and  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  Allied  and  friendly  countries.  If  that  be  so,  there 
will  be  a  real  need  for  Italian,  Russian,  and  Portuguese  teaching 
in  our  schools,  and  little,  if  any,  need  for  German.  And  I 
venture  to  think  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Allies  will  not 
be  the  losers. 

Contemporary  Germany,  as  we  know  her,  could  contribute 
nothing  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  polity  of  civilised  nations, 
since  she  has  shown  that  to  be  educated  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
civilised.  When  Germany  becomes  willing — genuinely  willing — 
to  abjure  “Kultur”  for  “Culture,”  then,  but  not  before,  she  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  polity  in  question. 
Meanwhile,  there  seems  to  me  no  serious  ground  for  the  plea 
that  the  linguistic  medium  of  Kultur  should  predominate  in  our 
schools  at  the  expense  of  such  instruments  of  real  intellectual 
discipline  or  spiritual  force  as  the  Latin  and  the  Slavonic  tongues. 

Maurice  A.  Gerothwohl, 

Member  of  the  Entente  Committee. 


HISTOKY  OF  THE  WAR. 


During  the  past  month  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Italian  theatre  of  war.  The  Italian  battle  front,  which  on 
October  20th  was  as  shown  on  the  sketch,  has  on  November  20th 
been  drawn  back  eighty  miles  as  far  as  the  Piave,  the  second  line  of 
defence  which  General  Cadorna  had  intended  to  take  up — the  Taglia- 
mento  being  the  first  line — if  the  Austrians  had  succeeded  in  pene¬ 
trating  into  Italy  before  he  was  ready  to  take  the  offensive.  The 
Venetian  plain  has  been  overrun  by  Austro-German  troops,  and 
Venice  is  threatened  with  Austrian  occupation.  All  that  our  Allies 
have  so  courageously  fought  for  during  the  war  has  been  lost,  and  a 
fresh  start  will  have  to  be  made  under  conditions  which  are  less 
favourable  than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign. 

When  Italy  declared  war  on  .\ustria-Hungary  on  May  23rd,  1915, 
she  did  so  with  the  political  pui'pose  of  gaining  possession  of  the 
Trentino  and  the  Italian  town  of  Trieste.  Her  Government  had  other 
ulterior  war  aims,  but  Trent  and  Trieste  were  set  before  General 
Cadorna  as  the  immediate  strategical  objectives  of  the  armies  which 
were  placed  under  his  command.  Carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the  Government,  the  Commander-in-Chief  seized  all  the  passes 
leading  out  of  the  Trentino  salient  and  across  the  Camic  Alps  into  the 
Italian  plain,  and  sent  a  strong  force  over  the  Upper  Tagliamento 
river  to  watch  the  Pontafel  pass,  where  the  trunk  railway  from 
Vienna  debouches  into  the  Friuli  plain.  From  time  to  time,  as  will 
be  seen  by  looking  back  over  The  Fortnightly  Review  record  of  the 
war,  offensive  attempts  were  made  to  reach  the  Upper  Adige  valley 
by  an  enveloping  attack  directed  up  the  Val  Giudicaria  (R.  Chiese) 
and  the  Val  Sugana  (R.  Brenta),  as  also  to  gain  possession  of  the 
Puster  Thai  railway  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Camic  Alps;  but 
these  offensive  movements  were  never  pushed  home,  and  took  the 
form  of  reconnaissances  in  force  rather  than  of  determined  attacks 
intended  to  reach  definite  objectives.  For  two  years  and  a  half  the 
Italians  have  been  standing  on  the  defensive  along  the  whole  of  their 
northern  frontier,  and  down  the  Isonzo  river  as  far  as  Tolmino, 
offensive  activity  having  been  almost  wholly  concentrated  on  the 
operations  against  Trieste. 

The  results  of  this  strategic  policy  are  within  the  knowledge  of  all 
who  have  followed  the  progress  of  General  Cadorna’s  operations  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Isonzo.  While  the  Italians  were  endeavouring 
to  fight  their  way  to  Trieste,  their  left  flank  remained  exposed  to 
the  enemy’s  attack  whenever  he  chose  to  take  the  offensive.  The 
Italians  held  possession  of  the  Pontafel  pass,  and  General  Cadorna 
considered  the  force  which  he  had  sent  there  sufficient  to  prevent 
an  enemy’s  attack  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Save  and  Drave 
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valleys.  Where  his  strategy  was  in  fault,  as  judged  by  subsequent 
events,  was  in  neglecting  to  guard  the  twenty-mile  line  between 
Tolmino  and  Plezzo  at  the  foot  of  the  Predil  pass,  which  never 
passed  into  Italian  possession.  The  Austrians  had  strong  bridgeheads 
at  Tolmino  and  Plezzo,  which  the  Italians  never  tried  to  capture, 
and  though  they  at  one  time  crossed  the  Upper  Isonzo  at  Capretto 
in  order  to  fight  their  way  on  to  Monte  Nero,  they  subsequently  with¬ 
drew  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  remained  strictly  on  the 
defensive. 

What  then  happened  was  this :  During  the  month  of  September 
and  the  first  three  weeks  in  October  Hindenburg  concentrated  a  large 
Austro-German  Army  behind  the  Plezzo  and  Tolmino  front  under 
cover  of  the  Monte  Nero  massif.  Some  German  divisions  were 
brought  from  the  Kussian  frontier,  while  others  reached  the  Tyrol 
over  the  Brenner  pass,  and  were  then  moved  along  the  Puster  Thai 
railway  to  Villach,  the  Austrians  making  use  of  the  railways  which 
converge  on  Villach,  Tarvis,  and  Tolmino.  According  to  the  some¬ 
what  belated  information  of  the  Italian  General  Staff,  seventy-five 
enemy  divisions  were  concentrated  by  the  middle  of  October  along 
the  line  between  Tarvis  and  Laibach  in  preparation  for  the  offensive 
operations  which  will  now  be  briefly  described.  Forty-five  of  these 
divisions  were  reported  to  be  composed  of  Austro-Hungarian,  and 
thirty  of  German,  troops,  the  latter  constituting  what  was  designated 
as  the  14th  Austro-German  Army,  which  was  placed  under  the 
executive  command  of  General  Otto  von  Below. 

On  October  24th  General  Cadorna  reported  for  the  first  time  that 
the  enemy  had  concentrated  “strong  forces”  for  an  attack  on  his 
positions  east  of  the  Isonzo,  but  he  assured  his  Government  that 
“the  enemy’s  blow  when  delivered  would  find  the  Italian  Army 
steady  and  prepared.”  On  the  same  day  the  Berlin  communique 
announced  the  opening  of  the  offensive  on  October  23rd,  when  the 
Allied  Austro-German  troops  under  Von  Below  captured  the  front¬ 
line  entrenchments  of  the  2nd  Italian  Army  under  General  Capello’s 
command.  Next  day  the  attack  developed  with  increased  violence, 
the  Germans  crossing  the  Isonzo  at  the  bridgehead  position  of  Santa 
Lucia,  and  breaking  through  the  Ifalian  defences  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  Ten  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  their  hands,  with  a 
quantity  of  guns  and  war  booty.  Overpowered  by  the  vigour  of  this 
unexpected  thrust,  the  2nd  Army  troops  were  seized  with  panic,  and 
gave  way  at  all  points,  yielding  up  the  strong  positions  which  they 
had  fortified  along  their  frontier  from  Monte  Maggiore  down  to 
Cividale.  On  the  28th  General  Cadoma  made  the  ominous  report 
that  the  “feeble  resistance  of  detachments  of  the  2nd  Army  per¬ 
mitted  Austro-German  troops  to  pierce  our  left  wing  on  the  Julian 
front.”  In  allusion  to  this  report  it  was  suggested  from  unofi&cial 
sources  that  German  propaganda  had  undermined  the  moral  of  the 
2nd  Army  troops,  causing  them  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Eussians 
and  surrender  rather  than  stand  up  against  their  enemies.  This  was 
a  serious  charge  to  bring  against  the  honour  of  Italian  troops  who 
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had  fought  so  valiantly  in  the  past,  and  so  far  there  has  been  no 
published  evidence  forthcoming  to  support  the  suggestion.  In  any 
case,  the  disaffection  was  not  general,  nor  can  it  be  held  accountable 
for  the  success  of  the  enemy’s  attack,  since  the  great  bulk  of  the 
2nd  Army  troops  fought,  according  to  General  Cadorna’s  admission, 
with  “heroic  courage,”  which  was  unfortunately  unsuccessful  in 
preventing  their  line  being  broken  through.  None  the  less  was  there 
a  surprising  number  of  prisoners  captured  in  the  first  four  days  of 
the  battle,  the  Berlin  communique  of  October  27th  estimating  them 
at  100,000,  with  700  guns.  On  this  day  German  troops  occupied 
Gorizia,  while  others  reached  Cividale,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
Venetian  plain.  Finding  his  left  flank  was  being  turned,  the 
Duke  of  Aosta  then  began  to  withdraw  the  3rd  Italian  Army 
from  the  Carso  plateau  to  the  Lower  Tagliamento.  At  the 
same  time  the  Italian  troops  who  had  been  watching  the 
Udine — Tarvis — Vienna  railway,  and  the  Carnic  front,  fell  back 
on  the  Upper  Tagliamento,  it  being  General  Cadoma’s  intention  to 
defend  the  whole  line  of  that  river  if  the  troops  could  be  got  into 
position  before  the  enemy’s  pressure  became  too  pronounced. 
Anticipating  the  intentions  of  the  Italian  Commander,  Von  Below 
conducted  the  pursuit  with  irresistible  energy,  using  his  cavalry  with 
great  effect  against  the  retreating  Italians,  who,  demoralised  by 
defeat,  failed  to  put  up  an  effective  resistance  to  the  pursuing  enemy. 
On  October  28th  Cormons  was  captured,  and  next  day  Udine,  which 
had  been  General  Cadoma’s  headquarters  for  the  past  two  years,  fell 
into  the  enemy’s  hands.  By  the  evening  of  the  30th  the  bag  of 
prisoners  had  increased  to  120,000,  and  the  number  of  captured  guns 
exceeded  1,000. 

Continuing  his  advance  towards  the  Tagliamento,  Von  Below 
reached  its  left  bank  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  October  31st,  the 
Italians  having  made  a  stand  at  the  bridgehead  positions  covering 
the  passages  over  the  river  at  Pinzano,  Dignano,  and  Codroipo. 
These  bridgeheads  were  taken  by  storm  by  Prussian  Jager,  Bavarian, 
and  Wiirttemberg  infantry,  while  lower  down  the  river  an  Austrian 
Corps  intercepted  the  retreat  of  some  of  the  rearguai’d  troops  of  the 
Italian  3rd  Army,  compelling  60,000  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
with  all  their  guns.  Retiring  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagliamento, 
the  Italian  rearguards  rallied  and  made  a  stand  till  November  4th, 
when  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  between  Pinzano  and  Codroipo. 
The  Italian  3rd  Army,  with  what  remained  of  the  2nd  Army,  then 
fell  back  from  the  Lower  Tagliamento  towards  the  Livenza,  retard¬ 
ing  the  enemy  so  as  to  gain  time  for  the  refugees  to  get  away,  but 
without  committing  the  troops  to  an  open  battle.  On  November  6th 
the  enemy’s  advanced  guards  reached  the  Livenza  at  Sacile,  and 
crossed  the  river  on  the  same  day  at  several  points.  On  the  7th 
German  troops,  advancing,  in  the  open  country  north  of  Udine,  got 
behind  an  Italian  division  which  had  clung  too  long  to  the  Taglia¬ 
mento  between  Tolmezzo  and  Gemona,  and  captured  17^000 
prisoners.  On  this  day  Austro-German  troops  crossed  the  Livenza 
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along  the  whole  of  its  length,  the  Italians  falling  back  on  the  Piave. 
liy  this  time  the  prisoners  amounted  to  250,000,  with  2,300  guns. 

The  battle  took  a  new  turn  on  November  10th,  when  an  Austro- 
Hungarian  force,  reported  to  be  under  the  command  of  General 
Conrad  von  Hbtzendorf,  moving  down  the  Val  Sugana,  reached  the 
Sette  Communi  plateau,  and  after  some 'desperate  fighting  occupied 
the  town  of  Asiago,  which  has  changed  hands  for  the  third  time 
during  the  course  of  the  war.  Other  Austrian  troops  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  Carnic  Alps  at  the  same  time  marched  down 
the  Upper  Piave  river  and  captured  Belluno.  On  this  day  Von 
Below ’s  advanced  guards  reached  the  Middle  and  Lower  Piave  and 
occupied  positions  on  the  left  bank  from  Susegana  down  to  the  sea. 
On  November  11th  10,000  Italians,  trying  to  escape  down  the  Piave 
river,  were  cut  off  at  Longarone  and  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Fonzaso  was  taken  on  this  day,  and  Feltre  on  the  12th. 
Italian  reinforcements  were  then  hurried  up  to  check  this  new  attack, 
w'hich  if  successful  would  have  the  effect  of  tvaming  the  line  of  the 
Piave.  Severe  fighting,  still  in  progress  as  this  article  goes  to  Press 
on  November  20th,  then  took  place,  the  Austrians  attacking,  the 
Italians  defending.  Advancing  between  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta, 
the  Austrian  Commander  occupied  Cismon  on  the  15th,  and  on 
Saturday,  November  17th,  his  troops  stormed  the  fortified  village 
of  Quero,^  while  further  south  the  Italians  were  driven  from  their 
forward  positions  on  ^lonte  Tomba.  West  of  the  Brenta  correspond¬ 
ing  progress  was  made,  the  entrenched  position  of  Tondasecar  being 
captured  by  troops  belonging  to  General  Rohr’s  Army.  The  Austrians 
have  now  advanced  well  dowm  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Sette 
Communi,  and  imless  their  progress  can  be  forthwith  checked,  the 
Italians  must  give  up  the  line  of  the  Piave  and  retire  behind  the 
.\dige,  otherwise  they  will  lose  their  communications  with  Verona. 
This  would  mean  the  abandonment  of  Venice  and  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  plain ;  but  in  war  strategical  necessity  admits  of  no  limita¬ 
tions,  and  the  first  consideration  of  a  Commander  must  be  his  Army’s 
security. 

The  position  on  November  20th,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  as  follows : 
General  Conrad  von  Hotzendorf,  the  former  Chief  of  Hun¬ 
garian  General  Staff,  is  in  charge  of  the  sector  of  the  Tyrol  from 
the  Swiss  frontier  to  the  Brenta,  having  under  him  the  army  of 
General  Schenchenstiil  on  the  west,  and  that  of  General  Rohr  on  the 
east,  the  latter’s  troops  being  concentrated  on  and  around  the  Sette 
Communi  plateau.  The  mountain  section  from  the  Brenta  to  the 
Piave  is  controlled  by  Field-Marshal  Krobatin,  while  the  14th 
German  Army  occupies  the  section  of  the  Piave  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Venetian  plain  along  a  front  extending  from  Vidor  to  the  Udine 

(1)  Quero  and  Monte  Tomba  are  not  shown  on  the  sketch,  which  was  drawn 
before  these  two  places  became  of  topical  interest.  Quero  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Piave,  about  seven  milee  due  south  of  Feltre,  Monte  Tomba  being  five 
miles  south  of  Quero.  Tondasecar  is  two  miles  south-west  of  Cismon,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Brenta. 
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— Treviso  railway.  This  Army  is  commanded  by  General  Von 
Below',  but  he  is  also  believed  to  have  under  him  General  Borevic’s 
.Army  from  the  Carso  front,  which  is  operating  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Piave. 

It  was  at  first  represented  on  behalf  of  the  British  and  French 
Higher  Commands,  who  were  anxious  to  defend  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  having  neglected  the  Italian  frontier,  that  Mackensen’s 
attack  was  not  undertaken  with  large  numbers  of  troops,  and  had 
only  the  limited  object  of  clearing  Austrian  territory  of  the  Italian 
.Armies.  After  the  early  development  of  the  attack  it  was  seen 
that  the  new  offensive  had  a  wider  purpose,  namely,  the  destruction 
of  the  Italian  Army  and  the  subjugation  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
order  te  bring  Italy  to  her  knees  and  force  her  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  Great  Britain  and  France  then  took  alarm,  and  a  meeting 
of  Prime  Ministers  with  their  expert  advisers  was  arranged  at 
Kapallo.  It  was  decided  to  send  large  reinforcements  of  British 
and  French  troops  into  Italy,  General  Fayolle  being  appointed  as 
French  Commander,  with  Sir  Herbert  Plumer,  detached  from  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  in  Flanders,  as  his  colleague.  Troops 
are  now  concentrating  in  Italy,  but  only  two  lines  of  railway  are- 
available,  those  running  over  the  Mont  Cenis  and  Kiviera  routes. 
The  artillery  problem  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  rapid 
concentration.  The  Italians  have  lost  half  their  artillery,  and  they 
are  looking  to  their  Allies  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  This  cannot 
be  done  in  a  day. 

Where  the  Anglo-French  concentration  is  taking  place  is  not 
publicly  known,  but  with  the  limited  railway  facilities  available  it 
is  doubtful  if  either  the  British  or  French  Commander  can  reach 
the  Piave  with  sufficient  force  to  justify  risking  a  general 
action.  The  14th  German  Army,  concentrated  in  compact  forma¬ 
tion  behind  the  ^liddle  Piave,  is  in  a  particularly  favourable  position 
for  striking  before  the  concentration  is  completed,  and  while  troops 
and  guns  are  still  moving  to  their  rendezvous.  To  prevent  risk  of 
disturbance,  the  concentration  is  probably  taking  place  at  some 
spot,  sufficiently  far  removed,  at  any  rate,  from  the  fighting 
line  to  prevent  hostile  interference ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  line  of  the  Adige  will  not  be  defended,  for  this  line  con¬ 
stitutes  a  strong  defensive  barrier  against  invasion,  with  its  right 
resting  on  the  sea,  and  its  left  on  the  Verona  place  d'armes,  dominat¬ 
ing  the  approaches  leading  into  the  plain  down  the  Val  Lagurina 
east  of  Lake  Garda.  To  give  up  the  Adige  and  fall  back  behind  the 
Po  would  involve  the  surrender  of  Verona  and  Mantua,  and  be  the 
abnegation  of  Napoleon’s  strategy  in  1796. 

On  November  8th  General  Cadorna  handed  over  his  duties  as 
Commander-in-Chief  to  General  Diaz,  who  was  General  Cadorna’s 
Chief  of  the  Staff  before  war  was  declared,  and  was  given  the 
command  of  a  division  in  the  3rd  Army  last  year,  when  it  was  decided 
to  conduct  a  vigorous  offensive  campaign  against  Trieste  along  the 
Carso  plateau.  He  was  speedily  promoted  to  be  Corps  Commander, 
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and  proved  himself  to  be  a  skilful  tactical  leader.  He  combines 
extensive  Staff  experience  with  admitted  power  of  leadership,  and  is 
General  Cadorna’s  junior  by  fourteen  years.  The  new  Chief  of  the 
Italian  General  Staff  is  General  Badoglio,  and  the  Sub-Chief,  General 
Giardino.  Both  are  young  men  with  good  records  behind  them. 
General  Cadoma  had  won  the  regard  of  all  ranks.  He  may  have  been 
badly  served  by  his  Intelligence  Department,  but  the  ultimate 
responsibility  must  rest  with  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

As  to  the  charge  of  defective  intelligence,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  locality  chosen  for  Von  Below ’s  concentration  was  a  medley 
of  mountains  and  forests,  which  favoured  the  concealment  of  rein¬ 
forcements  and  obstructed  the  view  of  the  Italian  airmen.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  full  strength  of  the  German  concentration 
on  the  Meuse  north  of  Verdun  in  February,  1916,  was  not  known 
to  the  French  General  Staff  till  the  Crown  Prince  launched  his 
attack.  What  was  known  to  all  the  Allied  Powers  was  that  Hinden- 
burg  contemplated  a  descent  into  Italy  as  long  ago  as  last  winter, 
when  he  concentrated  a  large  force  in  the  Upper  Danube  valley, 
and  by  so  doing  caused  a  flutter  of  excitement  in  Switzerland.  The 
Allies  w'ere  aware  that  he  had  moved  German  main  headquarters 
to  Kreuznach,  whence  he  thought  he  could  direct  the  intended 
attack  better  than  from  Charleville,  but  when  the  British  offensive 
opened  in  the  spring  it  was  supposed  that  German  attention  would 
be  diverted  from  the  Italian  to  the  British  front,  and  that  no  reserve 
troops  would  be  available  for  the  contemplated  expedition  into  Italian 
territory.  This  surmise  proved  to  be  as  wrong  as  most  surmises 
do  in  war,  and  the  Allies  must  share  responsibility  with  General 
Cadoma  for  having  been  unprepared  to  repel  an  attack  in  regard  to 
which  they  had  been  long  ago  forewarned  by  their  intelligence  officers. 
Had  there  been,  what  there  now  practically  is,  an  International 
General  Staff,  it  is  probable  that  the  mistake  would  not  have  been 
made,  and  that  a  counter-concentration  of  Allied  troops  would  have 
neutralised  Hindenburg’s  activities  in  the  direction  selected  for  the 
attack. 

Field-Marshal  Von  Mackensen  is  a  great  master  of  war,  and 
prepared  his  attack  with  the  foresight,  thoroughness,  and  secrecy 
which  he  has  always  brought  to  bear  on  his  conduct  of  every  opera¬ 
tion  which  he  has  been  selected  to  undertake.  The  point  of  attack, 
as  has  already  been  seen,  was  well  chosen,  since  it  was  directed 
against  the  weakest  part  of  the  Italian  front.  The  troops  forming 
tlie  left  wing  of  General  Capello’s  Army  had  been  too  long  watching 
the  trouce  between  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,  and  had  grown  stale. 
Mackensen  evidently  hoped  to  interpose  the  14th  German  Army 
between  the  2nd  Italian  Army  on  the  Upper  Isonzo  and  the  3rd 
Italian  Army  on  the  Carso.  In  this  he  was  disappointed  owing  to 
the  skilful  way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Aosta  drew  back  the  3rd  Army 
before  it  was  too  late.  To  withdraw  an  army  of  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  men  with  their  attendant  guns  and  ammunition  from  an 
entrenched  position  faced  by  an  unbeaten  enemy’s  force  at  a  few 
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hours’  notice  is  no  light  matter,  and  the  successful  retreat  of  the 
3rd  Army  from  the  Carso  reflects  very  high  credit  on  the  Duke  of 
Aosta  and  his  staff.  On  November  1st  General  Cadoma  was  able 
to  announce  that  this  army,  which  a  week  before  had  been  entrenched 
on  the  Carso  plateau,  had  reached  the  Tagliamento  “nearly  com¬ 
plete,  in  spite  of  very  difficult  strategical  and  transport  conditions.” 

The  Italian  debacle — to  call  it  by  its  right  name — came  as  an 
unexpected  blow  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  who  began  to  realise 
more  completely  than  they  ever  did  before  what  has  been  persistently 
pointed  out  in  The  Fortnightly  Keview,  that  not  only  the  Western 
front,  but  all  fronts,  are  one  and  indivisible.  This  being  so,  there 
must  be  unity  of  direction.  The  Central  Powers  have  had 
this  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  struggle  they  dominate 
with  their  armies  the  wb^ole  of  Central  and  South-Eastern  Europe. 
With  them  there  is  practically  only  one  General  Staff  and  one  Chief. 
Tile  Allies  have  had  many  General  Staffs  and  many  Chiefs.  For 
want  of  a  supreme  authority,  co-ordination  has  been  ineffective.  In 
war  more  than  in  any  other  business,  occupation,  or  calling,  unity 
of  direction  is  the  first  postulate  of  success.  We  have  got  it  now, 
not  quite  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  in  Central  Europe,  but  in  a 
form  which  ought,  with  possible  developments  of  constitution  and 
procedure,  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  our  war  aims.  An  inter¬ 
national  War  Council,  consisting  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  another 
member  of  each  of  the  Allied  Governments,  assisted  by  a  committee 
of  military  experts,  will  now  direct  the  strategical  policy  of  the  war. 

The  Eastern  Theatre  of  War. 

It  will  here  be  convenient  to  turn  to  the  Eastern  front,  meaning 
by  that  term  the  front  occupied  by  the  two  British  forces  which 
are  operating,  the  one  in  Mesopotamia,  the  other  in  Syria,  and 
which,  though  separated  from  each  other  by  600  miles  of  desert,  are 
moving  together  in  interdependent  correlation.  As  pointed  out  in 
last  month’s  Fortnightly  Review,  the  situation  in  this  theatre  of 
war  is  highly  interesting  from  the  strategist’s  point  of  view.  General 
Falkenhayn,  to  whom  Field-Marshal  Von  der  Goltz  confided  his 
mantle  when  he  died,  has  been  at  Aleppo  all  through  the  summer, 
watching  his  two  adversaries.  General  Maude  at  Baghdad,  and 
General  Allenby  on  the  Syrian  frontier.  What  German  force,  if  any, 
he  has  in  reserve  is  not  known,  but  he  disposes  of  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  playing  a  waiting  game.  Appre¬ 
hensive  of  a  British  advance  on  Mosul,  it  was  seen  how  he  endeav¬ 
oured  to  threaten  Baghdad  last  month  down  the  Euphrates  valley, 
and  how  the  late  General  Maude  frustrated  this  attempt  by  detaching 
a  column  under  General  Brooking  to  drive  the  Turks  under  Ahmed 
Bey  from  Ramadiya.  Last  month  another  Turkish  threat,  this  time 
down  the  Tigris,  was  met  by  the  British  Commander  in  a  similar 
way.  It  was  discovered  that  the  Turks  had  concentrated  a  force  at 
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Tekrit  with  an  advanced  guard  thrown  forward  to  Dur,  ten  miles 
down-stream  from  Tekrit,  and  twenty  miles  from  Samarra,  where  the 
British  Brigade  was  holding  the  railhead.  On  November  2nd  General 
Maude  attacked  and  defeated  the  Turks  at  Dur,  and,  following  their 
retreat  up  to  Tekrit,  he  defeated  the  whole  Turkish  force  on  the  night 
of  the  5th,  occupying  Tekrit  on  the  morning  of  the  6th.  The  Turks 
thereupon  retired  thirty  to  fifty  miles  up-river,  and  the  British  force 
was  withdrawn  to  Samarra  on  the  8th. 

This  backward  move  occasioned  some  surprise  at  home,  where  the 
operations  of  the  Mesopotamia  Force  are  being  watched  with  close 
interest,  for  it  was  expected  that  a  move  would  be  made  towards 
Mosul  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permitted.  The  withdrawal 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  the  13th  Turkish  Corps  at 
Kifri,  sixty  miles  east  of  Tekrit,  where  it  is  in  a  position  to  threaten 
the  right  flank  of  the  British  Army  advancing  up  the  Tigris.  Last 
May  this  Corps  advanced  to  the  Shatt-el-Adheim,  when  it  was 
attacked  and  driven  back  into  the  Jebel  Harnrin  hills,  but  it  is  still 
“in  being,”  and  so  long  as  it  remains  where  it  is,  a  further  advance 
northwards  is  too  risky  to  attempt.  The  intention  was  that  the 
Russians  should  deal  with  this  Corps,  but  when  they  retired  into 
Persia  General  Maude’s  right  flank  was  uncovered  and  Baghdad 
exposed  to  attack  from  the  north-west.  For  the  present  the  Army 
in  Mesopotamia  is  marking  time,  its  activties  being  concentrated  on 
the  defence  of  Baghdad,  which  Falkenhayn  is  expected  to  attack  if 
he  can  dispose  of  the  British  force  moving  into  Syria. 

The  sudden  death  of  General  Maude  on  November  18th  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Army  in  Mesopotamia,  for  he  had  acquired  the 
confidence  of  the  whole  of  the  troops  under  his  command.  From 
the  day  he  took  up  the  leadership  in  September,  1916,  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  never  made  one  mistake,  and  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  any  other  British  General  during  the  present  war.  Coming 
to  troops  disheartened  by  defeat  and  demoralised  by  bad  adminis¬ 
tration,  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  he  restored  their  moral 
and  converted  a  beaten  into  a  victorious  army.  The  capture  of 
Baghdad  was  a  fine  achievement,  which  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
front  rank  of  British  Commanders.  A  man  of  strong  character, 
resolute  will,  and  wide  experience,  it  can  be  truly  said  of  General 
Maude  that  no  British  soldier  has  ever  deserved  better  of  his  country. 

General  Allenby  began  to  move  from  his  rendezvous  on 
October  30th.  Advancing  along  a  thirty-mile  front  from  the  south 
of  Gaza  to  the  south  of  Beersheba,  his  right  wing  surprised  and 
defeated  the  Turks  covering  the  latter  towm,  which  was  occupied 
on  the  evening  of  the  31st.  Following  up  this  success,  the  left  wing 
troops  stormed  the  Turkish  defences  south  of  Gaza,  while  the  central 
column  advanced  towards  the  Beersheba — Gaza  road.  Continuing 
the  forward  movement,  the  right  wing  reached  Khuweilfeh,  ten  miles 
north  of  Beersheba,  on  the  high  road  to  Hebron,  on  the  night  of 
November  5th,  while  the  central  column  stormed  the  Turkish 
defences  covering  the  Syrian  railway  at  Tel-es-Sheriah  and  the  Beer- 
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sheba — Gaza  road  at  Abu  Hareira.  Finding  his  right  and  centre 
threatened  by  the  retreat  of  his  left  wing  from  Beersheba,  the 
Turkish  Commander  ordered  the  evacuation  of  Gaza,  and  when 
General  Allenby’s  left  wing  troops  attacked  the  trenches  on  the 
night  of  November  6th-7th,  they  met  with  only  slight  opposition, 
and  Gaza  was  occupied  on  the  morning  of  November  7th.  A  general 
retreat  of  the  Turkish  Army  then  took  place  all  along  the  line,  the 
British  cavalry,  with  which  Allenby  is  well  supplied,  following  hard 
on  the  heels  of  the  retreating  troops.  On  November  9th  the  line 
Arak-el-Menshiyeh — Hamameh  was  reached,  while  the  Turks,  who 
had  fallen  back  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Beersheba,  took 
up  a  position  between  Beit  Jibrin  and  Hebron.  General  Allenby, 
with  Jerusalem  as  his  immediate  objective,  decided  to  hold  them 


in  their  chosen  position  while  his  left  wing  advanced  along  the  coast 
ai\d  astride  of  the  Damascus  railway.  On  November  12th  the  enemy 
was  dislodged  from  a  strong  position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the 
Wadi  Sukereir,  and  a  running  fight  then  took  place  lasting  till  the 
evening  of  the  13th,  when  the  Turks  were  driven  with  heavy  loss 
behind  the  Wadi  Surar ;  1,500  prisoners  were  taken,  with  4  guns 
and  20  machine-guns,  during  the  two  days’  battle.  On 
November  14th  the  line  Mansurah — Yebna  was  made  good  and 
Naana  occupied,  while  next  day  the  mounted  troops,  Australians  and 
New  Zealanders,  passed  through  Ramleh  and  captured  Jjydda,  estab¬ 
lishing  themselves  on  a  line  extending  from  that  place  down  to  a 
point  on  the  coast  three  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  railway  communication 
having  been  intercepted  between  that  town  and  Jerusalem  on  the 
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14th.  On  the  17th  Jaffa  was  occupied  without  opposition,  the  Turks 
having  fallen  back  on  the  Auja. 

After  reaching  Jaffa  General  Allenby  lost  no  time  in  sending  his 
mounted  troops  round  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  infantry 
of  the  central  column  were  directed  to  march  towards  the  city  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway.  On  the  18th  the  mounted  troops  reached 
Beit-ur-el-Tahta,  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem,  and  on  the 
following  day  the  infantry  were  reported  to  be  within  fifteen  miles 
of  the  city  on  its  western  side.  On  the  19th  and  20th  the  enveloping 
movement  continued,  but  here  this  record  must  be  broken  off  till 
next  month.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  may  be  expected  before  this 
article  appears  in  print,  but  the  Turks  are  evidently  determined  not 
to  surrender  the  city  without  a  struggle. 

Capture  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 

On  the  French  front  during  the  past  month  the  salient  event  of 
interest  has  been  the  capture  of  the  Chemin  des  Dames,  the  redoubt¬ 
able  ridgeway  constituting  the  southern  bastion  of  Hindenburg’s  line, 
on  the  slopes  of  which  the  British  Army,  for  want  of  heavy  artillery, 
was  pulled  up  in  September,  1914.  The  topographical  features  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  have  already  been  described  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review,  and  no  further  detailed  reference  to  them  is  now- 
necessary.  It  will  be  within  recollection  that  our  French  Allies, 
under  the  direction  of  General  Nivelle,  when  he  was  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  French  Armies  on  the  Western  front,  attacked  the 
ridge  on  April  16th,  and  after  heavy  sacrifices  of  life  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  crest  along  its  whole  length  except  for  about  two  miles 
between  Braye  and  CourteQon,  where  the  Germans  clung  with  great 
tenacity  to  the  southern  slopes  throughout  last  summer. 

The  line  held  by  the  French  up  to  October  23rd  is  shown  on  the 
sketch  drawn  for  this  article,  and  extended  from  Vauxaillon  on  the 
west  to  Laffaux,  and  thence  between  Forts  Cond^  and  Malmaison  to 
a  point  near  Braye,  where  the  German  enclave  began.  After  skirting 
Braye  and  Courtecjon,  the  line  went  back  to  the  crest  of  the  ridgeway 
till  it  reached  the  plateau  of  Craonne,  when  it  descended  into  what 
is  called  the  Berry-au-Bac  trouee,  so  well  known  to  strategical 
students  in  connection  with  Napoleon’s  campaign  of  1814.  The  6th 
French  Army  under  General  Maistre  was  in  position  on  the  left  of 
the  Chemin  des  Dames  from  Vauxaillon  to  Braye,  where  the  line 
of  defence  was  taken  up  by  General  Duchesne’s  10th  Army,  which 
was  firmly  established  on  the  Craonne  plateau  with  outposts  thrown 
forward  down  the  northern  slopes  of  the  ridgeway  towards  the  Ailette 
river.  The  right  of  the  10th  Army  rested  on  Berry-au-Bac,  where 
the  line  was  prolonged  to  the  south-east  by  the  5th  Army  under 
General  INIicheler,  who  has  charge  of  the  Reims  front.  Facing  General 
iMaistre  was  the  Corps  of  General  Von  Muller,  who  had  six  divisions 
watching  the  front  held  by  the  6th  French  Army. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  French  Staff  concentrated  an 
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immense  array  of  heavy  guns — the  writer  would  like  to  say  how 
many  if  it  were  permissible  to  do  so — between  Vauxaillon  and  Braye, 
and  after  a  bombardment  which  the  German  communiques  described 
as  being  “unprecedented,”  General  Maistre  let  go  his  infantry  in  a 
three-day  battle,  which  lasted  from  October  23rd  to  25th,  with  results 
which  can  be  better  seen  on  the  sketch  than  described  in  words. 
The  Germans  were  driven  of!  the  western  extremity  of  the  Chemin 
des  Dames,  across  the  Ailette,  and  a  salient  five  miles  deep  driven 
into  the  German  front  astride  the  high  road  from  Soissons  to  Laon. 
More  than  11,000  prisoners,  with  160  guns  and  a  quantity  of  war 
stores,  fell  into  French  hands.  The  battle  was  really  won  on  the 
first  day,  when  the  French  infantry,  rushing  to  the  attack  with  their 
undeniable  elan,  stormed  the  Malmaison  plateau,  which  dominates 
the  Laon  road,  and  then  turned  right  and  left  to  complete  their 
victory,  the  next  two  days  being  chiefly  occupied  in  extending  their 


conquest  towards  the  village  of  Filain  on  the  right,  and  consolidating 
the  positions  won  on  the  23rd. 

Two  days  after  the  victory  the  writer  visited  the  battlefield  and 
then  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  6th  French  Army,  when  General 
Maistre  explained  the  significance  of  the  operation  and  what  effect 
might  be  expected  from  the  tactical  success  achieved.  “I  have 
driven  a  salient  into  the  enemy’s  front,”  were  his  words,  “and  have 
reached  my  objective  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ailette.  If  the  enemy 
does  not  retreat,  as  I  expect  he  will  do,  it  is  now  the  turn  of  the 
wings  to  advance,  for  it  is  dangerous  to  push  a  salient  too  deeply 
forward  and  leave  the  flanks  behind.”  The  General’s  forecast  was 
correct,  for  on  November  1st  the  Germans  vacated  their  positions 
at  Braye  and  CourteQon  and  retired  behind  the  Ailette,  leaving  the 
entire  Chemin  des  Dames  from  west  to  east  in  French  possession. 

Having  seciured  a  good  starting-off  point,  the  problem  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  French  General  Staff  is  how  to  attack  Laon,  which  is 
a  key  position  of  first  importance,  for  as  long  as  the  enemy  holds  it 
he  bars  the  nearest  way  into  Belgium  along  the  historic  route  through 
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the  Chimay  troiice.  At  Pinon  General  Maistre  is  within  five  miles 
of  the  outskirts  of  Laon.  Will  he  advance  along  the  high  road,  which 
bristles  with  strong  tactical  positions,  and  is  dominated  from  Lanis- 
court,  or  will  General  Petain  decide  to  try  to  turn  the  Laon — La  Fere 
position,  as  Napoleon  tried  and  failed  to  do  in  March,  1814,  by  an 
advance  through  the  trouee  of  Berry-au-Bac?  The  problem  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  has  doubtless  been  made  the  subject  of  profound 
consideration  by  the  French  General  Staff.  Its  solution  cannot  be 
long  delayed. 

Capture  of  Passchendaele  Village. 

Last  month  we  left  Sir  Douglas  Haig’s  force  in  possession  of  the 
Passchendaele  ridge  up  to  the  outskirts  of  the  village  of  that  name, 
which  General  Gough  attacked  on  October  12th,  but,  owing  to 
weather  conditions,  failed  to  capture.  A  lull  then  took  place  till  the 
22nd,  when,  early  in  the  morning  after  a  night  of  rain,  which  again 
impeded  operations.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  General  Anthoine  returned 
to  the  attack,  and  carried  their  line  into  the  southern  outskirts  of 
Houthulst  Wood.  East  and  south-east  of  Poelcappelle  our  men  at 
the  same  time  fought  their  way  up  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pass¬ 
chendaele  ridge,  the  Germans  putting  up  a  strong  resistance  astride 
the  Ypres — Staden  road.  Bad  weather  again  set  in,  but  this  did  not 
deter  General  Anthoine  from  continuing  his  converging  movement  on 
Houthulst  Forest.  On  October  26th,  advancing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ypres — Dixmude  road,  he  captured  the  village  of  Draeibank,  and  next 
day  pushed  close  up  to  the  western  outskirts  of  the  forest,  taking 
possession  on  his  way  of  a  whole  group  of  villages  north  of  the  Jana- 
beek  stream.  Another  lull  in  the  operations  was  followed  on  the 
morning  of  November  6th  by  an  attack  on  Passchendaele  village, 
which  was  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Canadians.  The  attack 
was  an  enveloping  one,  the  Canadians  advancing  along  the 
Broodseinde  road  from  the  south  and  from  the  Meetcheely 
spur,  which  is  not  marked  on  the  sketch,  but  which  runs 
down  towards  Poelcappelle  from  the  Passchendaele  ridge  imme¬ 
diately  south  of  the  Paddebeke  stream.  The  village  was  sur¬ 
rounded  and  carried  with  a  rush,  after  which  the  men  pushed  on 
to  the  hamlets  of  Goudberg  and  Mosselmarkt  and  made  good  their 
objectives.  British  troops  now  hold  the  whole  of  the  fifty-  and  fifty- 
five-m^tre  positions  on  the  ridgeway,  and  are  looking  down  on  the 
village  of  Westroosebeke,  which  is  2,000  yards  further  along  the 
ridge,  as  it  gradually  descends  to  Stadenberg.  Conta'ary  to  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  recover  the  village,  which  is  a 
heap  of  ruins,  Von  Armin  deciding  to  concentrate  for  the  defence  of 
Westroosebeke.  After  giving  his  men  a  rest  till  November  10th, 
General  Plumer,  if  he  was  still  in  Flanders  on  that  date,  launched 
a  big  attack  on  Westroosebeke,  but  rain  came  on  as  the  men  were 
leaving  their  rendezvous,  and  the  results  fell  below  expectation.  The 
Canadians,  reinforced  by  English  troops,  advancing  astride  the  West¬ 
roosebeke  road,  crossed  the  Paddebeke  stream  and  stormed  some 
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German  positions,  wlien  they  found  themselves  up  against  the  4tli 
Prussian  Division,  composed  of  seasoned  troops,  who  put  up  a  more 
determined  fight  than  usual,  and  succeeded  after  a  bitter  hand-to- 
hand  encounter  in  checking  our  further  advance,  and  recovering  some 
of  the  lost  positions.  The  sketch  shows  why  Von  Armin  is  clinging 
so  tenaciously  to  the  position.  When  we  reach  Stadenberg,  Hout- 
hulst  Forest  will  be  invested  on  three  sides  and  become  no  longer 
tenable,  and  with  this  formidable  obstacle  out  of  the  way  the  road 
to  Roulers  will  be  opened. 

After  this  article  had  gone  to  press  the  news  reached  London  of 
an  offensive  undertaken  by  the  3rd  British  Army,  commanded  by 
General  the  Hon.  Sir  Julian  Byng,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
succeeded  General  Allenby  when  the  latter  General  went  to  Egypt 
to  replace  General  Murray.  The  3rd  Army  has  charge  of  some  forty 
miles  or  more  of  front,  extending  from  the  Scarpe  to  the  west  of 
St.  Quentin,  where  it  links  up  with  the  3rd  French  Army  under 


General  Humbert.  The  front  of  the  3rd  British  Army  was  consider¬ 
ably  extended  after  General  Allenby  left  it,  owing  to  the  4th  Army, 
under  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  having  been  transferred  to  the  Flanders 
front.  Facing  General  Byng  is  the  6th  German  Army,  until  recently 
commanded  by  General  Otto  Von  Below,  who  is  now  believed  to  be 
in  command  of  the  14th  German  Army  on  the  Piave.  It  will  be 
seen  by  consulting  one  of  the  many  tactical  maps  published  that 
General  Byng’s  Army  is  deployed  along  the  centre  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Hindenburg  line. 

On  the  morning  of  November  20th,  without  any  artillery  prepara¬ 
tion,  General  Byng’s  infantry,  preceded  by  a  large  number  of 
“tanks,”  attacked  and  carried  the  first  and  second  line  of  entrench¬ 
ments  constituting  the  Hindenburg  line,  and  penetrated  into  the 
German  front  to  a  depth  varying  between  three  and  five  miles.  Instead 
of  destroying  the  barbed  wire  entanglements  with  artillery  fire, 
“tanks  ”  were  used  for  the  purpose,  these  machines  trampling  down 
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the  wire  and  going  right  through  the  German  entrenchments.  The 
attack  succeeded  all  along  the  line,  the  chief  dent  in  it  being  made 
by  the  salient  which  was  driven  into  the  enemy’s  front  west  and 
south-west  of  Cambrai.  Surprise  was  complete,  and  during  the  first 
two  days  of  the  battle,  which  is  still  in  progress,  more  than  8,000 
prisoners  were  captured,  many  of  them  by  our  cavalry,  who  got 
through  into  the  open  country,  and  might  have  gone  much  further 
had  they  been  allowed  to  do  so.  British  troops  are  now  within  two 
miles  of  Cambrai,  which  is  threatened  with  an  enveloping  attack 
north  and  south  of  the  Bapaume  road. 

It  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  ascertain  the  effect  which  this  new 
offensive  will  have  on  the  general  strategical  situation.  Situated  at  the 
head  of  the  Scheldt  valley,  and  at  the  junction  of  many  lines  of  road 
and  railw'ay,  Cambrai  has  an  importance  which  will  justify  General 
Byng  in  making  sacrifices  to  capture  the  town.  Like  Lens,  however, 
the  town  may  be  packed  with  machine-guns,  which  will  render  its 
capture  more  costly  than  it  is  worth.  In  any  case,  the  strong  po; 
tions  of  Qu^ant  and  Kiencourt  wiU  now  be  taken  in  reverse,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  long  be  held  against  an  attack  directed 
from  the  northern  face  of  the  salient.  We  must  not,  however,  build 
too  much  on  hopes,  which  may  never  be  realised.  There  is  a  limit, 
as  we  know,  to  the  depth  to  which  salients  can  be  pushed  without 
risk.  Hindenburg’s  line  has  been  broken  through,  but  there  are 
other  lines  behind  it.  With  the  large  armies  now  brought  into  the 
field,  strategical  coups  are  no  longer  possible.  All  we  can  do  is  to 
continue  striking  one  tactical  blow  after  another  till  the  enemy’s 
strength  has  become  weakened  beyond  the  power  of  further  resist¬ 
ance.  Signs  of  this  weakening  are  increasing  in  number,  and  the 
end  may  come  sooner  than  expected. 
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